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A DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE. 


A man and his wife having lost faith in a God, and hope of a life to come, and 
being utterly miserable in this, resolve to end themselves by drowning. The 
woman is drowned, but the man is rescued by a minister of the sect he had 
abandoned. 


is 


Is it you, that preach’d in the chapel there looking 


over the sand ? 
Follow’d us too that night, and doge’d us, and drew 


me to land ? 


Il. 


What did I feel that night? You are curious. How 
should I tell ? 
Does it matter so much what I felt? You rescued 


me—yet—was it well 
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That you came unwish’d for, uncall’d, between me 
and the deep and my doom 


Three days since, three more dark days of the Godless 







gloom 
Of a life without sun, without health, without hope, 







without any delight 





In anything here upon earth ? but ah God, that night, 







that night 
When the rolling eyes of the light-house there on 
the fatal neck 


Of land running out into rock—they had saved many 







hundreds from wreck— 


Glared on our way toward death, I remember I 





thought as we past 






Does it matter how many they saved ? we are all of 







us wreck’d at last— 





‘Do you fear, and there came thro’ the roar of the 


breaker a whisper, a breath 






‘Fear? am I not with you? I am frighted at life 







not death.’ 





Ill. 





And the suns of the limitless Universe sparkled and 


shone in the sky, 






Flashing with. fires as of God, but we knew that their 





light was a lie— 
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Bright as with deathless hope—but, however they 
sparkled and shone, 
The dark little worlds running round them were 


worlds of woe like our own— 


No soul in the heaven above, no soul on the earth 


below, 
A fiery scroll written over with lamentation and 


woe. 


IV. 

See, we were nursed in the dark night-fold of your 
fatalist creed, 

And we turn’d to the growing dawn, we had hoped 
for a dawn indeed, 

When the light of a Sun that was coming would 
scatter the ghosts of the Past, 

And the cramping creeds that had madden’d the 
peoples would vanish at last, 

And we broke away from the Christ, our human 
brother and friend, 

For He spoke, or it seem’d that He spoke, of a Hell 


without help, without end. 
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V. 


Hoped for a dawn and it came, but the promise had 


faded away ; 

We had past from a cheerless night to the glare of a 
drearier day ; 

He is only a cloud and a smoke who was once a pillar 
of fire, 

The guess of a worm in the dust and the shadow of 
its desire— 

Of a worm as it writhes in a world of the weak 
trodden down by the strong, 

Of a dying worm in a world, all massacre, murder, 


and wrong. 


VI. 
O we poor orphans of nothing—alone on that lonely 
shore— 
Born of the brainless Nature who knew not that 
which she bore ! 
Trusting no longer that earthly flower would be 


heavenly fruit— 
Come from the brute, poor souls—no souls—and to 


die with the brute—— 
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vil. 
Nay, but I am not claiming your pity : I know you 
of old— 
Small pity for those that have ranged from the 
narrow warmth of your fold 
Where you bawl’d the dark side of your faith and a 
God of eternal rage, 


Till you flung us back on ourselves, and the human 


heart, and the Age. 


VIIl. 


But pity—the Pagan held it a vice—was in her and 
in me, 

Helpless, taking the place of the pitying God that 
should be ! 

Pity for all that aches in the grasp of an idiot 
power, 

And pity for our own selves on an earth that bore 
not a flower ; 

Pity for all that suffers on land or in air or the deep, 


And pity for our own selves till we long’d for eternal 


sleep. 
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IX. 


‘Lightly step over the sands! the waters—you hear 
them call! 

Life with its anguish, and horrors, and errors—away 
with it all!’ 

And she laid her hand in my own—she was always 
loyal and sweet— 

Till the points of the foam in the dusk came playing 
about our feet. 

There was a strong sea-current would sweep us out 
to the main. 

‘Ah God’ tho’ I felt as I spoke I was taking the 
name in vain— 

‘Ah God’ and we turn’d to each other, we kiss’d, we 
embraced, she and I, 

Knowing the Love we were used to believe ever- 
lasting would die : 

We had read their know-nothing books and we lean’d 
to the darker side— 

Ah God, should we find Him, perhaps, perhaps, if we 
died, if we died ; 

We never had found Him on earth, this earth is a 
fatherless Hell— 


‘Dear Love, for ever and ever, for ever and ever 


farewell,’ 








aber 


car 


; ay 


ys 


ve 


[= 
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Never a cry so desolate, not since the world 





began ! 







Never a kiss so sad, no, not since the coming 






een 





of man. 









x. 


But the blind wave east’ me ashore, and you saved 






me, a valueless life. 


Not a grain of gratitude mine! You have-parted the 







man from the wife. 


I am left alone on the land, she is all alone in the 





sea, 









If a curse meant ought, I.would curse: ‘you: for not | 
Mg 


having let me be. 





XI. 





Visions of youth—for my brain was drunk with the 






water, it seems ; yd 


I had past into perfect quiet at length out of pleasant 1] 





dreams, 


And the transient trouble of drowning—what was it 





when match’d with the pains 
Of the hellish heat of a wretched life rushing back 






thro’ the veins ? 
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XII. 


Why should I live? one son had forged on his father 
and fled, 

And if I believed in a God, I would thank him, the 
other is dead, 

And there was a baby-girl, that had never look’d on 
the light : 

Happiest she of us all, for she past from the night to 
the night. 


XIII. 


But the crime, if a crime, of her eldest-born, her 
glory, her boast, 

Struck hard at the tender heart of the mother, and 
broke it almost ; 

Tho’, name and fame dying out for ever in endless time, 

Does it matter so much whether crown’d for a virtue, 


or hang’d for a crime ? 


XIV. 
And ruin’d by him, by him,I stood there, naked, amazed 
In a world of arrogant opulence, fear’d myself turn- 


ing crazed, 
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And I would not be mock’d in a madhouse ! and she, 





the delicate wife, 
With a grief that could only be cured, if cured, by the 


















onl surgeon’s knife,— 
he 
XV. 
on 
Why should we bear with an hour of torture, a 
to moment of pain 
If every man die for ever, if all his griefs are in { 
vain, I 
And the homeless planet at length will be wheel’d 
thro’ the silence of space, 1 
“ Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishing race, 
d When the worm shall have writhed its last, and its i 
last brother-worm will have fled i 
From the dead fossil skull that is left in the rocks of | | 
: an earth that is dead ? 
XVI. 
Have I crazed myself over their horrible infidel writ- 
d ings? O yes, 






For these are the new dark ages, you see, of the 






popular press, 
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When the bat comes out of his cave,'and the owls 


are whooping at noon, 

And Doubt is the lord of this dunghill and crows to 
the sun and the moon, 

Till the Sun and the Moon of our science are both of 
them turn’d into blood, 


And Hope will have broken her heart, running after 


a shadow of good ; 
For their knowing and know-nothing books are 


scatter’d from hand to hand— 
We have knelt in your know-all chapel too looking 


over the sand. 


XVII. 
What! I should call on that Infinite Love that has 


served us so well ? 


Infinite wickedness rather that made everlasting 


Hell, 

Made us, foreknew us, foredoom’d us, and does what 
he will with his own ; 

Better our dead brute mother who never has heard: us 


groan ! 
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Is 
XVIII. | 
0 Hell ? if the souls of men were immortal, as men have i 
been told, 1 | 
of The lecher would cleave to his lusts, and the miser | 
would yearn for his gold, | 
al And so there were Hell for ever! but were there a 
God as you say, 
af His Love would have power over Hell till it utterly 
vanish’d away. 
“ 





XIX, 





Ah yet—I have had some glimmer, at times, in my 
gloomiest woe, Lit 

Of a God behind all—after all—the great God for | 
aught that I know; | 

But the God of Love and of Hell together—they | 
cannot be thought, 

If there be such a God, may the Great God curse him 









and bring him to nought ! 







XX. 


Blasphemy ! whose is the fault? is it mine? for why 





would you save 






A madman to vex you with wretched words, who is 





best in his grave ? 
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Blasphemy ! ay, why not, being damn’d beyond hope 


of grace ? 

O. would I were yonder with her, and away from your 
faith and your face ! 

Blasphemy ! true! I have scared you pale with my 
scandalous talk, 

But the blasphemy to my mind lies all in the way 
that you walk. 


XXI. 

Hence! she is gone! can I stay? can I breathe 
divorced from the Past ? 

You needs must have good lynx-eyes if I do not 
escape you at last. 

Our orthodox coroner doubtless will find it a felo- 
de-se, 

And the stake and the cross-road, fool, if you will, 


does it matter to me ? 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 





THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY OF 
EGYPT. 


Recent events in Egypt have let in considerable light upon the 
administrative machinery of the Khedivial Government. They have 
revealed, as regards the army, that there is no such thing as con- 
trolling power in the hands of the War Minister, and that the organi- 
sation of the army is such as to admit of the Khedive himself being 
a tenant-at-will of the army, both as regards his palace and his 
throne. When, last February, the regiments of the Guard violently 
released their colonels from arrest, and, with the aid of the negro 
regiment which figured so prominently in the émeute in September, 
succeeded not only in wringing from the head of the State a promise 
of oblivion for their indiscipline, but the reinstatement of their 
colonels and the dismissal of the War Minister, the principle of 
authority was mortally wounded, and free government became sooner 
or later impossible. Careful observers, resident in Egypt, wondered 
that the demonstration of this impossibility was deferred till so late 
as the 9th of September. The device of referring the grievances of 
the army to a viceregal commission, whereof the chief of the violently- 
rescued colonels was a member, was not calculated to give permanent 
peace, and no use was made of the time spent by the Commission in 
its deliberations to seize again the reins of authority. Thus it was 
evident that sooner or later successful force, with arms in its hands, 
would at no distant date again upset the Government coach. No 
stronger protest against reliance on the work of the Army Commission 
could have been given than was given by Sir Frederick Goldsmid 
when he refused to sit any longer in a council which allowed the dis- 
cussion of a proposal that in future officers should be appointed to 
regiments on the nomination of the colonel, and that colonels should 
be selected by the regiments. Yet the Commission continued its 
work and came to certain conclusions. Of these the Administration 
took no heed until the same violence which had given rise to the 
Commission forced its conclusions upon the Minister’s notice. It is 
not necessary to state what these conclusions were ; enough that one 
of them included a proposal greatly to augment the force which had 
already become a nuisance. But the administrative machinery of the 
War Office was perfectly unable to deal with the question. It left 
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it to that ‘to-morrow’ on which Egyptian officials trust, and the 
last state of the army became worse than the first. It was seen at a 
glance that there was no administrative machinery for the army at 
all, that between the Khedive as head and the army as the body 
there was no connecting neck. The small knot of competent officers 
of the Etat Major, headed by General Stone Pasha, who might have 
served the purpose, were ignored by both sides, and the Viceroy was 
left. face to face with the rank and file of his army, led by the officers 
whose sole raison d’étre was to defend him from such conditions. 

When conflicts arise in despotic communities between authority 
and force, the side which shows most decision and most personal 
courage is the side that wins. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that had the offer made by certain officers of the Egyptian 
army last February, to compel the mutinous regiments to lay 
down their arms, been accepted, there would have been no inter- 
ruption in that onward march to prosperity which Egypt has since 
had to suffer. The same result would almost certainly have been 
achieved, and that without bloodshed, had the Viceroy seen fit, as 
supreme, to take visible command of the troops at the same time that 
he retained his prisoners. But, to use the words of an English 
statesman in a recent conversation with the writer, ‘ the Khedive is 
not alone in his unwillingness to face popular effervescence. The 
absence of personal courage at particular moments may influence the 
whole turn of affairs ; yet as the world grows older and more demo- 
cratic, it certainly does not become more courageous,’ 

However that may be, this is absolutely true, that when it is a 
question of concessions wrung from Government, the appetite of the 
concessionaries grows by feeding. The principle of authority and of 
discipline having been subverted in February, the émeute in Sep- 
tember was only a natural and direct consequence. This is not the 
time nor the occasion for speculating on the immediate springs which 
developed this particular manifestation of a disquiet spirit. It is 
probable that no one of the many causes assigned by those who pro- 
fess to have connaissance de cause was the true motor, and that the 
manifestation was the result of several influences, very far from being 
identical in their interests. Mohammed Ali would have answered 
the demand of his troops in his own peculiar way, which the Mame- 
lukes knew. Mohammed Ali’s great-grandson, brought up in a far 
different atmosphere, and environed by political surroundings to which 
his ancestor was a stranger, met the demands of the regiments by 
turning his unstricken cheek to the smiter. 

It may be matter for curious speculation, but it can serve no 
practical purpose, to consider what might have happened if, in 
February or even in September, the Khedive had outflanked the 
colonels by placing himself, in his quality of Effendina, at the head 
ef the troops, yet trembling at the possible consequences of their 
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audacity ; or if, taking the opposite line, he had imitated the example 
of Cromwell when a sergeant, in the name of the army; constituted 
himself the mouthpiece of their grievances and lost his life to the 
general’s own pistol. It is probable that in either case no more 
would have been heard for a lifetime of insubordination in the 
Egyptian army. But the fact is that neither course was adopted. 
What it behoves those who are interested in Egypt to do in face of 
the results of the émeute is evidently a question which admits of 
many interpretations. Peculiar necessity is upon the writer to abs- 
tain from setting forth any opinions he may have formed on this 
point. Engaged in the actual work of internal administration in 
Egypt, it is obviously necessary not to commit himself to any 
position which might be even liable to misconstruction. The only 
suggestion he will permit himself to throw out is the employment 
of Mussulman, Bengali troops in the smallest possible number con- 
sistent with securing the immunity of the Khedive from personal 
insult. and danger, in the event of its being found necessary. to 
introduce force from outside. 

The employment of such troops would in itself be as legitimate 
as it was in Persia; it would be free from the objections to which 
European troops would be liable on the score of religion and mode of 
life ; and it would be the form of protection least likely to arouse 
susceptibilities on the part of Egyptian authority, and of the people 
subordinate to it. 

The more direct purpose of this article is, however, rather to 
examine the administrative machinery of the Egyptian Government 
than to discuss its politics. If we come to examine the organisation 
of the War Office, we shall perhaps find some traces of the reason 
which has made the army so ready an instrument in the hands of 
wire-pullers. Food, clothing, and pay, in reasonable proportions, 
are the three essentials to the domestic life of the soldier. Yet it 
was not till some time after the present Khedive had been on the 
throne, that the pay of the army was distributed at anything near 
the due date. It is only two years and a half since the officers’ 
remonstrance, which brought about the fall of Nubar Pasha’s 
Ministry, revealed also the fact that the pay of the army was in 
arrear, twelve, twenty, and in one case thirty, months. Regularity in 
the time of paying has been established long since the mutinous 
spirit was first manifested, and the tradition of times passed without 
pay does not easily fade. Even it is kept fresh in the memory 
by the recollection that augmented pay was the sequel of further 
mutinous conduct. In the article of clothing itis likely the Govern- 
ment, or rather the country, have more cause to complain than 
the troops, who appear fairly clothed, though under conditions which 
require the closest scrutiny. In the matter of food, both for man 
and horse, there is ample ground for complaint on both sides. The 
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men have to eat food inferior in quality to that ostensibly stipulated 
for by the Government, and both in the price and in the quantities 
delivered frauds are committed which tell upon the actual consumer 
and upon the Treasury alike. Lest this should be deemed random 
speaking, let one instance be cited which came under the official 
cognisance of the writer. The War Department advertised for rice, 
barley, and beans required for the use of the troops. The Council of 
the State Domaines, having these articles to sell, wrote to the President 
of the Courcil of Ministers, suggesting that the Government might 
profit if the Domaines tendered for the supply, and consenting be- 
forehand to do so if certain details as to the amount of deliveries 
could be arranged. The President of the Council, in communication 
with his colleague at the War Office, consented, and on the day of 
tender a trustworthy person was sent from the Domaines to the War 
Office with authority to offer for each article at a price which would 
have paid so small a profit as to make it unremunerative to a speculator, 
or one who had to pay ‘ baksheesh.’ An offer of twenty pounds, if he 
would only go about his business, was made to the Domaines employé 
as soon as the usual providers knew his errand, and when even more 
tempting offers were refused, a proposal was made to buy the whole 
quantity of food and forage from the Domaines at its own price, on 
condition of withdrawal from competition. This seduction proving 
also vain, ‘the ring’ set to work to underbid, and obtained the con- 
tract at prices which made honest dealing on their part out of the 
question—nay, they boasted that they would recoup themselves in the 
quality and in the weight of their deliveries, while at the same time 
they drove their powerful competitor out of the field. In the last 
resolve they certainly succeeded, and it is hardly doubtful that they did 
also in the others. Another time they can make the price what they 
like, and increase the hush-money which is the necessary adjunct of 
such business. There is neither the power nor the wish in the War 
Office to have it otherwise. 

Public Works and the Ministry of the Interior have doubtless im- 
proved during the last three years, Yet who that has had to work with 
them, and the success of whose own work depended to some extent 
upon their co-operation, but has had cause to weep at the fantastic 
tricks these agencies have played? A province is threatened, 
more than threatened, with scarcity of water; warning letters are 
written to the Ministry, based upon the circumstantial reports of the 
resident engineers on the spot, and supplemented by personal inspec- 
tion by the writer of the letter. Promises to do specific things within 
a stated time are made, even in writing. Personal visits, following 
upon non-fulfilment of promises, are made the subject of immediate and 
urgent telegrams from the Minister to phantoms in the country. Still 
no result; the time runs on; the crops languish; the Commissioners 
appeal to the President of the Council; and the Khedive himself, 
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getting to hear of the matter, telegraphs to the governor of the pro- 
vince, and also at the same time to the resident bailiff, for informa- 
tion. ‘Is there water in the canals of Mehallet el Kebir?’ asks the 
telegram. ‘Not even to drink,’ replies the bailiff. ‘There is water 
in abundance,’ says the governor. The one, for sake of the epigrammatic 
character of his answer, exaggerates a fact within his own daily 
knowledge ; the other, deriving his information from negligent wékils 
who fear the consequences of their neglect, misrepresents the case in 
perfectly good faith in the opposite direction. 

On the 26th of March the Commissioners of the Domaines wrote 
to the governor of a province to call his attention to the fact that 
there was no water in certain great canals which should serve as 
arteries for irrigation to a district in which the Commission has a 
good deal of land. The crops on foot were in need of water, and 
without it the harvest would be compromised; will the Moudir be 
so good as to order the opening of dams, or otherwise release the 
water? On the 6th of May came a letter from the Moudir ex- 
pressing surprise at the request of the Commissioners, for on making 
inquiry he had found that there was water in the canals in question, 
and he hoped all would go well. It is quite possible that the original 
negligence to provide water was withheld from the governor’s know- 
ledge, and that his staff forgot to propose his answer to the Com- 
mission till they had taken steps to repair their fault. 

Questions arise as to the number of men who are bound to render 
corvée labour. The Ministry sends out orders through its provincial 
machinery, that such and such villages owe so many labourers. But 
before the levée can be made, there must be abated the sick and 
infirm, readers of the Kuran, those who serve mosques, and certain 
others of what are called the ‘ professional ’ class—i.e. those who do 
not get their living by manual labour. It has happened that when 
this operation has been completed, the number of men assigned as 
the quota for the corvée would deplete the village. The explanation 
of this discrepancy is not to be sought in the extraordinary growth 
of the sick list at such times, especially among those who have a few 
napoleons to spare, though that cause no doubt operates. It is to be 
found in the fact that the estimate of the population in the village 
or district is based upon a census taken forty years ago—that in the 
interval there has been emigration to other spots, and that there has 
been no revision since for corvée, and in some cases also for fiscal, 
purposes. 

Then the corvée itself—what an instrument it is—how wonderful 
in its construction, how marvellous in its work! Great as have been 
the efforts of Ali Pasha Moubarek, aided by Roussot Bey—till lately 
the only European attached to the Public Works Ministry—to im- 
prove the instrument and its conditions of service, the corvée as it 
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exists is a disgrace to the Government, and one of the feeblest and 
most inefficient possible of the public resources. 

In a country artificially irrigated, and under a continuous 
obligation to provide against the encroachments of the Nile, it is 
impossible with a sparse population to abolish the corvée altogether. 
Forced labour in Egypt is a prime necessity, the ordinary labour 
market being quite unable to supply the need. But the necessity 
being recognised, the means of meeting it should be so organised as 
to draw away from needful husbandry the fewest possible persons, 
while care should be taken that those who are drawn should be able 
workmen, provided with the tools for executing their work as quickly 
and as thoroughly as possible. Yet what meets the eyes of one whom 
duty or curiosity carries among the corvée workers? An unorganised 
crowd of human beings of all ages—old age and extreme youth being 
chiefly represented—immersed in damp mud up to their knees, en- 
gaged in scooping up lumps of canal slush into their hands and 
throwing it as high as they can towards the bank of the stream. 
Not a shovel, not a spade, not a tool of any kind is there among the 
whole of them; the mud they throw up lies where it falls, dries, 
cakes, and then cracks, in the sun, till during the ensuing months 
the wind topples it back again into the bed of the cleaned canal. 
No wonder that with such appliances, and with such endless miles 
of canal to clean, the local engineers in some places omit the work 
of cleaning altogether, till the level of the canal bed is superior to 
that of the maximum height of its feeder. There are canals in the 
north of the Delta which have not been cleaned out for sixteen years. 

Under the late Minister of Public Works the experiment was tried 
of allowing persons liable to corvée to redeem themselves by the pay- 
ment ofa fixed sum. But it failed completely for lack of competent ad- 
ministrative machinery. The redemption money was to be laid out in 
hiring qualified free labour, supplemented by machinery or tools, and 
a really serviceable instrument was to be constructed. But the basis 
of the levy was the forty-year-old census, and there was a want of 
power and of organisation in the Ministry to overcome this radical 
defect. Till the indispensable corvée is regulated in Egypt on the 
same basis as it is in France, till the number requisitionable is based 
upon the statistics of to-day, and the price of redemption is regulated 
according to local earnings, till the men who serve are properly 
organised and furnished with the tools necessary to their work, 
above all till machinery takes the place of the joined hands at 
the bottom of the canal bed—this branch of the Public Works 
Department will remain the almost useless and perfectly cruel 
instrument it is. 

Of the Finance Ministry, the key of the internal situation, the 
writer has no intention to speak, except to bear witness to the vast 
improvement which has taken place in its administration since the 
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day when the place of Ismail Pasha Saddyk knew him no more. It 
is not to exaggerate to say that the Ministry, which was once the 
means of the most dire oppression, could not, thanks to the changes 
which have been wrought in it by men like Sir Rivers Wilson and 
Riaz Pasha, be used again for such a purpose without wholly chang- 
ing its constitution and dismissing its personnel. The number of 
Europeans engaged in this Ministry is small but select, and their 
merit—and it is a great one—has been that they have been able to 
inspire natives with their ideas, and to get their ideas executed by 
Egyptian officials. With the existing system of published budgets, 
of periodically published returns of income and expenditure, and with 
the audit which is implicitly established by the requirements of the 
Public Debt Office, it is practically impossible that there can be false 
imputations of items of revenue. Nearly equally impossible is it of items 
of expenditure. The imposition of taxes by the mere will and pleasure 
of the Finance Minister, without legislative (7.¢., Khedivial) sanction, 
is no longer practicable, at least without full knowledge of the public. 
The tyranny of the anticipation of taxes; the levy of the current 
year’s taxes at undue dates, when the crop which should pay them was 
not yet above the ground; the extortion of taxes by the use of 
torture ; the avoidance of taxation by the use of bribes—all these, 
which were rife oppressions three years ago, are become historical, 
and let us reasonably hope are gone for ever. That ordre supérieur 
in whose name so much wrong was done, so much suffering was inflicted, 
has now to pass the scrutiny of so many and such independent autho- 
rities that it has ceased to be a name to conjure with. It is no more 
valid than a lettre de cachet would be in Republican France, or a 
‘ general warrant’ would be in this country. It is happily now im- 
possible for a Minister of Finance to change specific into ad valorem 
duties at his own pleasure, to exact the fees for fishing licenses from 
villages which the fish-yielding waters have abandoned, or to insist 
on'the payment of land tax for ground engulfed years since by the 
Nile. Equally impossible is it for the spending departments to ap- 
propriate or to hide their ‘extra receipts.’ They might do it for a 
time, but they would be found out at last. 

These are great gains achieved by the loyal co-operation of Egyp- 
tian with European. The Commission of Inquiry in 1878 lifted the 
curtain upon the secrets of the Egyptian Treasury. Since that time 
it has been the continuous effort of those who were responsible for 
affairs to provide remedies for the abuses which. stood revealed. Sir 
Rivers Wilson, during the short time he was in power, strove with 
might and main to set going those reforms which figured in the 
programme accepted by the Khedive. Had he done nothing else than 
start into activity the idea of a cadastral survey, he would have de- 
served well of Egypt, for the inequality of the land tax, and its ludi- 
crous incidence in certain cases, remain among the great evils of 
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Egyptian finance. But Sir Rivers Wilson’s good intentions were cut 
short almost in the beginning of their career, and it fell to the lot of 
Riaz Pasha to pursue a work to the inauguration of which he had 
largely contributed as a member of the Commission of Inquiry. It 
would be unfair and misleading to suggest that all that has been done 
could have been accomplished had Riaz Pasha been unaided by the 
Europeans of the Control and of the Ministry of Finance. As Riaz 
Pasha has himself on many occasions publicly acknowledged this 
verity, and is ready to acknowledge it again, so is it certain that 
without his power, his honesty of purpose, and his single desire for 
the public good, it would have been impossible for the Europeans, 
let them blend their various nationalities never so harmoniously, to 
have achieved a tithe of the actual results. Major Baring, M. de 
Bligniéres, Mr. Colvin, and, in their degree, Blum Pasha and Mr. 
Fitzgerald—to whom collectively is due whatever praise is due to 
Europeans for these results—would be the first to confirm the above 
statement. Amidst the darkness which has lately overshadowed the 
Egyptian political horizon, it is satisfactory to know that the admi- 
nistrative advantages at the Treasury, gained with so much toil, are 
safe, and that they will be extended under the new Ministry. Shérif 
Pasha, a faithful servant of his country for forty years, a man trained 
to know Western as well as Eastern thought, and understanding the 
situation all round better perhaps than any other Egyptian, has taken 
care ostentatiously to announce his adhesion to what has been done 
in this direction. Riaz Pasha, in that spirit of disinterestedness 
which has marked all his conduct, has within the last few days 
borne generous testimony to the writer of his belief and confidence 
in the patriotism of the new Prime Minister. Here are his own 
words: ‘I have great confidence in the mind and patriotism of my 
honourable successor, and in his ability to manage things in the best 
interests of the country, and I am certain he will spare no effort to 
obtain good results. For my part, I sincerely wish his success. That 
will be for me a great consolation.’ 

None who know Shérif Pasha intimately can wonder at this 
praise of him by one who, though politically an opponent, is capable 
of recognising and commending those enlightened and patriotic 
qualities which the two men have in common. It is, however, highly 
satisfactory to find such a consensus for the invocation of that Euro- 
pean aid which the wisdom of Mohammed Ali perceived to be indis- 
pensable to the administration of the country even in his day. It is, 
however, in the difference of the measure in which this European aid 
is supplied, and the conditions of its employment now and in Moham- 
med Ali’s time, that lies the explanation of the present cry against the 
Europeans in Egypt. Mohammed Ali felt the need of foreigners to 
train his soldiers, hitherto accustomed only to warfare as practised by 
the Mamelukes. He wanted them to face European troops, certainly 
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to face Turks cognisant of the European methods. He saw the vital 
necessity of establishing a system of financial administration of which 
no model was to be found in the land. The accounts of the Mameluke 
governors were as simple and as trustworthy as those of a Highland 
chieftain four centuries ago. The breaker of Egyptian feudalism 
looked abroad for help, and he found it, and used it both for his 
army and his finances. An able French officer, whom the collapse 
of the First Empire had left without employment, was invited to 
Egypt. Under the eye of the master he drilled and organised the 
rough material he found, till he made it able to conquer in Syria, and 
the name of Suleiman Pasha, the father-in-law of the new President 
of the Council, is freshly remembered and greatly respected. 

In like manner, the Pasha of Egypt succeeded in getting com- 
petent accountants to start his books, and to form sound financial 
regulations for the several provinces. The work done by these men 
is still the basis of Egyptian account-keeping, and the work of those 
who have laboured more recently there has been much facilitated in 
consequence. But Mohammed Ali never gave up being the visible 
master. Autocratic, severe, and clothed with full power as were his 
Europeans in the realm of the duty assigned to them, they never 
pretended to be anything but the servants of the Pasha. They never 
attempted to take a liberty which he would instantly have resented, 
and they never assumed before others an independence they did not 
possess. Thus it happened that Mohammed Ali got the benefit of 
European aid without exciting in his own people the spirit of 
jealousy, or begetting in their minds the notion that they were 
being interfered with, and he was rewarded in Suleiman Pasha’s case 
by that officer embracing Islam. 

The position of Europeans in Egypt to-day is wholly different. 
In the first place, their number in the population has greatly in- 
creased, and in the Government offices they are far more numerous. 
It is no consolation to the natives that the presence of these quasi- 
independent administrators is not a matter of their own seeking, 
but is due mainly to the necessities arising out of the late Viceroy’s 
misrule. Indeed, this rather adds to their soreness in those cases 
where they recognise it. The majority of them, however, see only 
the fact that posts conferring considerable power and emolument 
are in the hands of foreigners whom they dislike on religious as 
well as national grounds, and they lose no opportunity of criticising 
their work and of magnifying their blunders. 

There are two classes of European workers in the service of Egypt. 
First, those who, having agreed to take service under the Government, 
have thrown in their lot with natives, and are not entitled to special 
protection on the part of their own Governments. In this class there 
are not sixty persons, though we include the ministries of Public 
Works, Finance, Justice, Education, and the sub-departments of 
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Customs, Ports, Lighthouses, and Coastguard. The employés in 
these cases are paid salaries which would probably be admitted as 
moderate even by those whom an excusable national vanity might 
cause to think that they could discharge the duties of the offices as 
well as, or better than, the foreigners. Anyhow, the employés in 
this first category are fellow-workers with natives, and are employed 
by the Government, presumably because they are considered necessary 
for the good administration of the department in which they are 
placed. They enjoy no privilege, and can be promoted or dismissed 
within the terms of their engagements, like any other Egyptian civil 
servants. If the head of the Customs or of the Post Office were 
summarily dismissed, it is probable there would be informal remon- 
strance on the part of some foreign representatives. But if the 
Egyptian Government chose to stand upon its right, and gave 
assurances that the services in question would be continued in such 
efficiency as to give no cause of complaint to the subjects of the 
remonstrating Powers—if, in short, it assumed the responsibility of 
its acts, no principality or power would have the slightest ground for 
protesting. The sole reason or justification for the employment of 
strangers is that they can teach Egyptians, or make them do things 
for their own good, which without them they would not know or 
would not do. When the Government which has induced these 
strangers to enter its service considers that there is nothing more to 
be taught by them, that the object for which it sought them has 
been attained, it has the clearest right in the world to discontinue 
their services, and to put its own people in their place. That no 
Viceroy, from Mohammed Ali to Tewfik Pasha, has considered that 
moment to have arrived, is a matter that regards the Viceroy and his 
subjects exclusively. 

The writer believes that there is far less animus in the Egyptian 
mind against this class of public servant than there is against the 
much more numerous class of Syrians and Armenians, who though 
Ottoman subjects, as Egyptians also are, are sufficiently outside the 
pale of autonomous Egypt, and sufficiently distinct in character, to 
be regarded almost in the same light as foreigners. These Syrians 
and Armenians, with their extraordinary gift of tongues, their quick- 
ness of perception, their greater aptitude for administration, are 
formidable rivals to native Egyptians, and as the qualities which 
distinguish them lead naturally to their advancement in pay and 
position, and in what the people covet even more—viz. honorific 
grades—their presence is more galling than that of the European 
foreigner, while the objection to them on religious grounds is the 
same. ; 

There is a second class of European administrator in Egypt 
against whom more particularly is directed the public criticism, and 
who constitute a constant stumbling-block and rock of offence to the 
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native community. These are the Europeans who may be said in a 
sense to have been thrust upon Egypt as guarantees for the due per- 
formance of her financial engagements. As these engagements are 
unfortunately many, it happens that the trustees for specific perform- 
ance are many also, if in that category be included not only the 
Comptrollers-General, the Comptrollers, the Commissioners, and the 
members of managing boards, but also those persons on their staff 
whose services they deem indispensable to insure the success of their 
mission. 

No doubt it requires more knowledge of facts, and more philosophy 
in dealing with them, than are generally possessed, to enable folk to 
view with equanimity the transfer of financial control from their 
own to foreign hands. Those in Egypt who know the facts know 
that the extravagance of their late ruler plunged the country into 
such a slough of debt as to need heroic efforts to get it out again, 
that the means of dealing effectively with the debt were not forth- 
coming in the country itself, and that recourse was necessarily had 
to foreign assistance. If that assistance was only granted on con- 
dition of the strongest possible guarantees for faithful execution of 
promises, every fair critic of the situation will not wonder overmuch. 
These guarantees took the form, in the first instance, of a Commission 
of the Public Debt, composed of four Europeans; then the railways, 
being pledged as security for what is called the preference or privi- 
leged debt, were handed over to a board comprising three Europeans 
and one Egyptian. The Daira Sanieh, of which the 505,000 acres 
were hypothecated for a specific part of the public burden, received 
two European comptrollers on its council of three; the State 
Domaines of 426,000 acres were entrusted to three executive commis- 
sioners, whereof one was French and one was English ; and, last in 
order of date but first in importance, the Finance Ministry, even the 
Council of Ministers itself, were subjected to the influence and pre- 
sence of two European Comptrollers-General. Assuming that these 
foreign guarantees were necessary, then it follows both that those 
who administered them should be free to import such Europeans as 
they might find absolutely necessary for insuring their work being 
done, and that the salaries should be such as to bring experienced and 
responsible persons. These, however, are they who are regarded with 
most national antipathy, not only because they occupy posts which 
in some respects might perhaps be better filled by Egyptians, who 


wield is very great—so great that the native instinct looks upon its” 
assumption as only the first step m an organised plan of entry j 
possession. > 
Putting oneself in the place of Egyptians, it is impossible-not 
to sympathise to some extent with this feeling. The more one 
does so the more will he feel bound so to act as to give yopamee 
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would serve them at seemingly less cost, but because the power they 
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for wounding a respectable susceptibility. Never was the ars celare 
artem more needed, never was it more necessary to administer with 
the least possible demonstration of doing so. To do them justice, 
I believe this necessity is fully realised by most of those whom 
circumstances have placed in a somewhat false position. The tact 
~ith which the Control has managed its delicate mission, and 
falsified the predictions of those who foretold its failure because of 
the utterly illogical character and the inherent defects of its consti- 
tution, has been the admiration of close observers. The institution 
itself seems to have grown stronger by the steps which were taken 
lately for its downfall. The principle which has guided the counsels 
of the Railway Board, of the Domaines Commission, and of the 
other services where Europeans preponderate in the direction, has 
been that of giving every employment possible to natives, and of 
only using foreigners where absolute necessity required it. The 
practice of this principle has been pushed even to the point of in- 
convenience, but it is better it should be so than that in the 
difficult circumstances there should be cause for suspicion of doing 
otherwise than honourable trustees would act. There is not one 
stationmaster who is a foreigner in the whole compass of the Egyp- 
tian railways. On the numerous estates comprehended in the State 
Domaines there is not an employé, from the bailiff to the cowboy, 
who is not a Mussulman. On the estates of the Daira Sanieh, 
where the direction is more Egyptian than at the Domaines, the 
same order of things obtains, and the principle of Egypt for the 
Egyptians is exalted to the utmost of their power by the men who 
have been charged to share in the conduct of Egyptian institutions. 
But the native public say, ‘It is all very well; you give these 
lesser positions to Easterns, but you keep the control of the machinery 
in your hands.’ The answer is that when the machinery shall have 
acquitted the work its owners engaged it should do, the trustees will 
gladly give up possession; but it is an answer that, whilst strictly 
correct, fails to satisfy. For Egyptians who can reason thus far 
are able to go further, and, analysing the causes of causes, to find 
a fresh grievance in the obligations undertaken for them. They 
admit the evil rule of Ismail Pasha and recognise in the scorpion 
whippings with which he scourged them the punishment sent by 
Allah for their sins. But they point to the onerous conditions 
on which most of the loans were negotiated, for the most part by 
Europeans with Europeans, and they criticise as unfair, even to 
oppressiveness, contracts made in their name both for works and for 
money. They think advantage has been taken of them both in the 
creation and in the settlement of the debt, and they resent the 
liquidation arrangements which hand over so much of their internal 
administration to foreigners. Their resentment is illogical, and is 
very unjust to individuals, but so is human nature, and it is not in 
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human nature to love overseers, especially if they work primarily in 
an alien interest. 

On the other hand the complainants forget or ignore the benefit 
they derive from the presence of Europeans who defend them from 
the wiles of English, French, Italian, apostles of a kind of civilisation 
of which Egypt has had more than enough. The eloquence of pro- 
moters of enterprises of doubtful utility but of undoubted costliness, 
is wasted in vain on the unattuned ears of Comptrollers-General ; 
and proposals which erewhile, through intrigue or bribery, would have 
become the subject of an extravagant concession to a European, are, 
by the machinery which has been established, nipped in the bud. 

Before giving a brief sketch of the Administration of which he is 
a member, the writer would like to make an observation on the 
question of internationality in those institutions where that principle 
is applied. Prima facie it might be said that if the object to be 
attained were the failure of a given piece of work, that object might 
be insured by handing it over for execution to three men of different 
nationalities, having no previous acquaintance with each other, and 
chosen on grounds of general, rather than special, fitness. They are 
to live in daily close communion, to agree at least in all broad lines 
of policy, to present a united front in case of attack, to be imper- 
meable to intrigue, and to have a firm concentric resolution to succeed. 
This is asking a great deal and drawing heavily on the bank of 
accident. Indeed it would be impossible to systematise the plan 
and to apply it generally. Speaking only of the Domaines Com- 
mission, it has so happened that nothing could have been more 
felicitous on the score of harmony than the result of the haphazard 
way in which the appointments were necessarily made. The writer 
feels a great satisfaction in being able thus publicly to testify to the 
cordiality and concord which have characterised the tria juncta in 
wno council on which he sits. It may be that the very distinctive- 
ness of the personal attributes of the three is a principal cause of 
agreement, but, whatever the cause, the happy fact remains that the 
union has been complete and has made the force of the commission. 
Thanks to this solidarity, the Domaines have passed safely through 
more than two years of troubled water into comparative calm, with 
an advance on their issue price of 21 to 22 per cent. in spite of recent 
disquietings. The writer has reason to believe that in other inter- 
national administrations in Egypt the same goodwill and harmony 
prevail. But it would be most unwise to trade upon the fact, or to 
generalise from isolated cases; for if men chose to be even touchy, 
there are several occasions per diem for disintegrating differences in 
international administrations. 

The Commission of the State Domaines was formed under the 
following circumstances. When in 1878 it was considered that a 
loan for a nominal sum of 8,500,000/. would save the situation, 
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application was made to the late Baron Lionel Rothschild with a view 
to his house undertaking the loan. Negotiations were conducted 
by Mr. (now Sir) Rivers Wilson on the part of Egypt, and the two 
houses of Rothschild in London and Paris agreed to bring out the loan, 
on condition that the landed property belonging to the members of the 
Khedivial family—that belonging to the Khedive was already pledged 
—should be given over as security, and that the management of the 
estates should be confided to Europeans nominated by the English and 
French Governments. The English Government craned at the second 
of these conditions, involving as it did a departure from its persistent 
policy of non-interference officially in the internal affairs of Egypt ; 
but as it proved to be a sine qué non with Baron Rothschild, and as the 
Government desired the matter to succeed as tending to insure quiet 
in Egyptian finance, opposition was withdrawn and a commissioner 
was designated. The French Government designated one of the 
ablest men in their service, M. Bouteron, Sous-Directeur at the 
Ministry of the Interior ; and it having been agreed that an Egyp- 
tian should be included in the commission, the Khedive appointed 
Roustem Pasha Mohammed, a man trained in the school of Ibrahim 
Pasha, tried and approved in almost every post a man could hold 
under the degree of minister, and known as honest and intelligent, 
and as knowing the country thoroughly. 

On the 2nd of February 1879 the commissioners took formal 
charge of their work. Their first look round was hardly encouraging. 
In spite of the great efforts made by Mr. Money, C.B. (now one of 
the Commissioners of the Public Debt), who had been the life and soul 
of the provisional administration, there was but scanty information of 
a trustworthy kind upon the facts and statistics of the estates, for the 
displaced agents of the surrendered properties closed their archives to 
the new owners, and perhaps wisely concealed their accounts from 
inspection. There was not a plan of a single estate; there was no 
eertain knowledge of what or how much the lands could yield; the 
local administrators and bailiffs were doubtful in their attachment 
where they were not hostile; there was no money in the bank; there 
were 37,0001. of debt, and there were six months of working expenses 
to be provided for. 

It was perhaps, after all, better to make a perfectly fresh start 
than to build upon old foundations, and though the inconvenience 
and difficulty of working in the dark with instruments of doubtful 
utility were great deterrents to progress, the result of patience and 
perseverance has been fairly satisfactory. The rule which the com- 
missioners adopted from the beginning as an article of faith was that 
they should use the machinery as they found it, and change nothing 
until better knowledge of the country, the people, the language, 
should have qualified them to form an independent opinion. They 
were favoured with plenty of advice, and they were recommended 
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to make many changes. But they stood obstinately on the ancient 
ways, only occasionally flashing out against a disobedient superin- 
tendent, or demolishing some eccentricity of administration which 
threatened to block their path. It was not till the end of a year 
that the commissioners felt qualified to form independent judg- 
ments, and to discriminate for themselves. 

In the course of that time they had visited all the estates in the 
Delta; had impressed the local workers with a sense of their per- 
sonal interest in the work; had formed decided opinions as to the 
factory power required to clean the cotton, the rice, and the flax 
grown on the estates; had started a cadastral survey of their own, 
since the Government scheme hung fire ; and had gathered the means 
of forming opinions on a great variety of subjects. 


Agricultural populations are said to be generally Conservative, 


and in dealing with the delicate question of change either in organi- 
sation or instruments, the commissioners felt their responsibility and 
weighed their chances of success, if they insisted on supplanting the 
plough which has the sanction of three thousand years by one of the 
newest Bedford model; if they rashly substituted a steam-engine 
from Lincoln or Ipswich for arrangements identical with those that 
met King David’s eye when he went up to the threshing-floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite. If they cherished secret vows to construct 
farm roads whereby carts and wains might carry loads now slowly 
and expensively borne by camels, they felt they were going rapidly 
forward, and that if they carried their point they had matter enough 
for present content. 


The detailed organisation necessary for the exploitation of 426,000. 


acres of agricultural land is a work which requires a strong and a 
painstaking administration. It is a work which no administration 
can perform with satisfaction to itself. That the lands should be 
able to meet the obligations primarily laid upon them is something— 
they are giving more than they gave two years ago by upwards of 
50,000/.; but it is impossible that a commission, no matter how 
devoted it may be to its work, can farm such an area, care for 
fourteen thousand head of cattle, superintend factories, and watch 
the transport and sale of produce at Alexandria, on terms so good 
in themselves or so profitable to the country as private owners can. 


Permeated with this belief, the Domaines Commission has striven to. 


let and sell as much as possible of its territory, to see pass into the 
hands of people directly interested in the soil, farms and properties 
which the Commission has neither the vision to oversee nor the funds 
to develope. 

Here are some examples of the difficulty of administering farm 
property from a distance, even through the instrumentality of re- 
putedly good agents. The estate is two hundred and fifty miles from 
Cairo; a local cultivator offers to lease two hundred acres of it, and 
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the agent, having got authority from Cairo, puts the plot up to auction. 
In due time, or rather after an unduly long time, comes a letter from 
the ‘ moufettich ’ saying that the highest offer he has been able to get 
is one of 200 piastres per acre, that he thinks the price a good one, 
and that if he cultivates the ground directly for the account of the 
administration he will not be able to earn so much. The land tax is 
140 piastres, so that sixty piastres is all that the absentee landlord is 
to get for his acre. In Egypt, asin all countries where the land tax 
forms the backbone of the public revenue, it is the proprietor who is 
responsible for the impost, and if the owner wishes to recoup himself 
he can only do so by augmenting the rent by a corresponding amount. 
Now what is likely to happen in a case like that cited? The Coun- 
cil of Administration growls at the ‘ moufettich’s’ report, feels morally 
certain that it is being either cheated or grossly neglected, and yet 
hesitates for so small a matter to send an inspector two hundred and 
fifty miles, with his servants and his paraphernalia, to make an in- 
quiry. So perhaps it assents to the lease, but for a year only, hoping for 
better times and for more favourable circumstances. The tenant, having 
only a year’s lease, sets to work to exhaust the land in order to get out 
of it not only his rent and his profit, but the amount of the ‘ back- 
sheesh ’ he certainly paid for the disloyal recommendation of the agent. 
That the price was ridiculous in the case in question appeared from this, 
that within the year offers were made to buy the plot of land at 10/., at 
15/., and at 251. per acre, and that it was eventually sold at 30/. Now 
the lowest of these offers (bearing iri mind that the proprietor pays 
the land tax) would have given, at 5 per cent., within ten piastres of 
the rent at which the plot was let, while the price finally paid, a price 
at which the buyer of course saw his way to a profit, showed that 
the rent should have been at least two hundred and ninety instead of 
two hundred piastres. On the other hand, it is quite possible the 
‘ moufettich ’ himself would not have earned by direct cultivation more 
than the latter sum—an argument in itself for taking the husbandry 
from a salaried agent with labourers paid by the day, and giving it 
to one directly interested in the yield and who works his men by the 
task, to their mutual gain. 

Had an inquiry been instituted into the failure of the auction in 
this particular case, it would have been found either that the would-be 
lessee was a man with local influence enough to prevent real compe- 
tition, or that the ‘ moufetticb ’ had promised to be his sleeping partner 
in the venture, or that he had received a bribe. In cases where the 
full light of day has been turned upon the dark corners of local farm 
contracts, it has been found that kinsmen or dependents of the agent 
have been admitted on terms disastrous to the owner, and cases have 
even been found where large tracts were let to slaves of the agent at 
nominal rents, and that in effect this man cultivated his employer’s 
land for his own sole advantage. 
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It is not only in cases where an Administration, which is a soulless 
abstraction, is concerned, that such things happen. The same thing 
occurs, but on a smaller scale, on the estates of all great proprietors 
who are non-resident, and even the resident do not escape altogether. 

The practice springs out of the nature of things Eastern. Since, 
and long before, the time when the unjust steward settled accounts 
with his lord’s debtors on the basis of twenty per cent. discount, the 
habit of plunder has been ingrained in the people. It is the per- 
petual revenge of the poorer children of Ishmael against those who 
are richer than themselves, and who are too much otherwise occupied 
to be their own bailiffs. This habit is more especially ingrained 
in the Egyptian. In the Turk, the Circassian, and the Albanian, it 
is much less pronounced, and there are many cases where it does not 
exist at all in them. Whether it be the pride of caste, or whether 
it be an original contempt for indirect thieving, it were hard 
to say; but it is as certain that peculation is less common among 
such men than among those of Arab origin, as it is certain that they 
are tenfold better directors and producers of work. They will not 
work themselves, but they will take very considerable trouble to see 
that other people work, and a ‘ teftich’ on which a Turk or a Circas- 
sian is moufettich, and where there are overseers of those nationalities, 
is invariably better managed and better cared for than where the 
Arab rules. And this is not due to the exercise of violence on their 
part, but rather to that electrical quality of command which they ex- 
ercise implicitly and without effort. For the matter of violence, it is 
probably too much to say that none is used, although the ‘ korbagh’ is 
strictly forbidden, and there is reason to believe that the cruel use of 
it has ceased. But that it is disused entirely is as doubtful as the 
supposition.that a naval officer never employs an oath because for- 
bidden to do so by the Queen’s Regulations, or that civilians on shore 
refrain from occasional expletives because the offence is punishable 
under a statute of Charles the Second. 

A friend of the writer was on a journey of inspection at a time 
when the district was seriously threatened with drought. He left his 
encampment one morning early to continue his road, and, after riding 
a couple of miles near the canal, found the field he was riding over 
saturated with water. Closer examination showed that a considerable 
quantity of naked ground not in cultivation had been thus watered. 
What could it mean? He turned for information to the ‘ moufettich,’ 
or bailiff, who rode behind him, pointing out to him how wrong it 
was in such a time of scarcity thus to waste the water. The inspector 
rode on, and in a few minutes heard the lusty cries of some one in 
distress. Looking round, he saw an Arab lying flat on the ground, 
face downwards, one man holding his head, two more holding his feet, 
while a fourth man with one of the sais sticks was administering a 
quick succession of blows upon the fallen man’s body. Finding that 
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the man in question was the watchman who was paid specially 
to watch the water, and that instead of doing his duty he had quitted 
his post and gone to sleep in his village, remarking too that the blows 
were falling on a part of the man’s body where he would feel but not 
be injured by the punishment, the inspector did not interfere. He 
probably reflected that perhaps at that very moment the same sort of 
punishment was being given for a less offence on board one of Her 
Majesty’s ships, and that in the case before him the delinquent was 
getting the only justice possible in the country. 

This want of means of punishment for thefts and for small 
offences is one of the evils of the country, and one of the great dis- 
couragements of an administration. The bastinado has been put under 
a ban which no European probably wishes raised. But as yet nothing 
has been substituted for it, and people must either take the law into 
their own hands, or follow the advice of Dogberry and let the thief 
prove that he is one by ‘stealing out of their company.’ A nazir or 
foreman is leaving his work at sundown and sees three persons 
belonging to the farm carrying off five measures of beans which they 
have stolen. One of the culprits is nine years old, another is twelve, 
and the third—a man—excuses himself for stealing by saying that he 
has no work and is hungry. The place where this occurs is fourteen 
miles from the chief town of the province, where the Moudir, or 
governor, resides. The superintendent sees that if he wants to have 
justice from the constituted authority, he must detach two men asan 
escort to take the prisoners, losing the labour of the pair for two days ; 
he knows that at the moudirieh it may be days before the case reaches 
the governor, that there will be cross swearing to a degree that will 
render a decision impossible, that he will have the trouble and expense 
of going with witnesses, and that after all it depends very much upon 
whether the accused have piastres enough to bribe some police clerk 
or janitor if they will ever be tried at all. The superintendent wants 
to punish and also to deter, at the least inconvenience to himself and 
cost to his employers ; so he constitutes himself a judge, condemns the 
children to fifteen days’ field work, the man to two months, at half 
the wage of the farm. At night he secures his prisoners in some safe 
place. 

How is one to punish a man who steals a buffalo and duly 
chronicles the beast’s death and burial in his official register, ignoring, 
unfortunately for him, the fact that the Commission have their private 
mark on the buffalo, and by means of it prove the animal’s existence 
eight months after its imaginary interment? The establishment of 
good local courts for the trial of civil causes, and of justices of the 
peace for small delicts, would be work worthy of an Egyptian states- 
man of the first rank. The question is not so easy as at first sight it 
may seem to be, for the tribunals to be of use must be able to adju- 
dicate for Moslem and Christians alike, and in aiming at this one 
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finds himself immediately in presence of the difficulty, which many 
good Moslem would waive were it not that it springs from the Kuran 
itself, the illegality of accepting the evidence of unbelievers to con- 
tradict the evidence of Moslem. To Nubar Pasha is due the honour 
of founding the existing international tribunals which corrected the 
injustice committed in foreign civil causes by the native and also by 
the consular courts. To Riaz Pasha is due the honour of sweeping 
away, with many other oppressions, the wholesale and savage use of 
the ‘korbagh’ and the bastinado. It would be a fitting crown to 
Shérif Pasha’s attempts to rescue his country from disorder, if his 
Ministry could devise means, while curbing military and popular 
passion, to place ready and reasonable justice within the reach of the 
many peoples of many creeds who constitute the five millions of the 
population of Egypt. 


Francis W. RowskE.u. 
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STR WALTER RALEGH IN [RELAND. 


A FEW years ago a desultory correspondent wrote to a friend :— 


I have returned from the tropical seas where Ralegh’s fleet suffered from tornados 
and fever, and I am resting for afew weeks in ‘Sir Walter’s study ’—in the same room 
where he looked at,the charts of Verazzano before his voyage, and where he first 
smoked tobacco in Europe on his return. The room is much the same as it might 
have been in those times. The original painting of the first governor of Virginia is 
there, and a contemporary engraving of Elizabeth Queen of Virginia. The long 
table at which he wrote, the oak chest in which he kept papers, the little Italian 
cabinet, the dark wainscoting with fine carvings rising up from each side of the 
hearthstone to the ceiling, the old deeds and parchments, some with Ralegh’s seal, 
the original warrant, under the autograph and signet of Queen Hlizabeth, granting 
a pension to the Countess Elinor of Desmond, and the confused litter of vellum- 
bound and oak-bound books of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—for there is 
nothing in the room (except the writer of these lines) that was not born when 
Ralegh lived here—all these things compel me to think of him, and I do my best to 
think well of him, but how can I? Who could think well of him here? As I 
look through the deep window where he often stood, I see the ruined tower of St. 
Mary’s and the remains of the College of Youghal. They were built a hundred 
years before his time, as well as the warden’s house in which he lived, by the 
eighth Earl of Desmond. In this spot I cannot think of Ralegh without thinking 
of Thomas Fitzgerald—a contrast not favourable to Ralegh. 


The great Earl, to whom the modern occupant of Sir Walter’s 
study thus referred, was the chief personage in the Pale for some 
years. He was Lord Deputy, but whilst he did his duty conscien- 
tiously to the foreign lord of Ireland, he was not insensible to the fact 
that there were people in Ireland who lived beyond the Pale. He 
called the first Parliament in which a real effort was made to esta- 
blish something like'fair dealing with the Irishry. He encouraged the 
commerce with the southern parts of Europe which had sprung up 
about the time that Edward the Second had farmed out the customs 
revenue of Cork, Youghal, and Waterford to Gerardo, a Florentine 
merchant, and the Friscobaldi had begun to send their wines from 
Livorno to Youghal. Like his contemporary Lorenzo de’ Medici, he 
played a part in the revival of letters. He could not restore all the 
ruined seats of learning from Armagh to Cashel and Lismore that had 
fallen before civil war and foreign invasion, but he founded a college 
at Youghal in 1464 and gave the warden and fellows an endowment 
of 600/. per annum—a more generous endowment, looking to his in- 
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come and the value of money in those days, than the Parliament has 
given to the Queen’s Colleges and the Irish people themselves have 
given to the Catholic University in our time. Some of the specimens 
of early printing—1479 to 1483—which were found fifty years ago 
in a recess in the house built by the great Earl for the Warden of the 
College, were no doubt a part of the library then collected. The 
contrast between this generous effort to revive the ancient civilisation 
of the country and the Philistine policy of later times is remarkable. 

Ralegh’s career in Ireland determined his fate more perhaps than 
is usually supposed. On the other hand, his proceedings and those of 
his companions in Munster made a deep mark in Irish history. In 
fact he was one of the most daring and active of those eminent Eng- 
lishmen who have done much to render British government per- 
manently difficult—if not more than difficult—in Ireland. 

British historians have touched but slightly on Ralegh’s Irish 
exploits. Beyond the fact of his planting the potato for the first 
time in his garden near the old town-wall of Youghal, his smoking 
tobacco under the four intertwisted yew trees that still remain there, 
and his musings with Edmund Spenser, little is published of his 
Munster life. And yet it is still a fresh and living force in the un- 
written history of the peasants from Youghal to Lismore, and along 
the banks of the Blackwater and the Lee from Imokilly to the moun- 
tains of Kerry. It is possible to meet men and women on the old 
ploughlands of the Desmond estate who speak nothing but Irish(in the 
Province of Munster there are thirty thousand peasants who at this 
day do not speak English), and from their stories to pick up more of 
the real doings of Ralegh and his comrades in Ireland than from 
Hume and the historians. That tradition-loving and long-memoried 
people as M. Thierry calls them, the most unchanging people on the 
face of the globe as Mr. Froude calls them, are not ignorant of the 
events of three hundred years ago, and they look upon them now 
much in the same way that their ancestors looked upon them then. 

In his English in Ireland Mr. Froude makes no reference to Sir 
Walter Ralegh, and in his History of England from the Fall of Wol- 
sey to the Death of Elizabeth, in which the war of the Desmonds is 
more fully described, he mentions him but once. Having touched on 
the Irish victory at Glenmalure in which the new Deputy, Lord Grey 
de Wilton, was defeated, the landing of two thousand Scots in Antrim 
under the Countess of Desmond, and the landing of some Spanish and 
Italian allies of the Irish in Dingle Bay, Mr. Froude says :— 


Meanwhile, Lord Grey having recovered as well as he could from his first 
calamity, and being reassured by a victory of Maltby’s over the Burkes and the 
unexpected quiet of the rest of Ireland, gathered all the soldiers that he could 
raise, and set off with a small, but, from its composition, unusually interesting 
force, to attack the invaders by land. Ireland had become to young Englishmen 
of spirit a land of hope and adventure, where they might win glory and perhaps 
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fortune; and among the names of the officers who accompanied Grey are found 
those of Burghley’s kinsman, young Mr. Cheke, of Edmund Spenser, and of Walter 
Ralegh. 


Such is Mr. Froude’s only mention of him. This omission is not less 
remarkable from the fact that in important events described by Mr. 
Froude Ralegh took a busy part ; and for a score of years he was an 
influential adviser of Elizabeth, sometimes the most influential, in an 
Irish policy that, as Edmund Burke says, was never deviated from for 
a single hour during her reign. 

Spenser was Assistant-Secretary to the Lord Deputy, and was then 
twenty-eight years of age. Ralegh was also in his twenty-eighth 
year when he sailed from the Isle of Wight for Ireland. He landed in 
Cove harbour with what he calls ‘ a footeband of one hundrethe men.’ 
In his letter to Lord Burghley written from Cork on the 22nd of 
February 1580 he claims certain arrears, from which it seems that he 
was paid at the rate of four shillings a day for himself, two shillings 
a day for his lieutenant, fourteenpence a day for four other officers, 
and eightpence a day for every common soldier. To this company 
he was able to add a small number of horsemen with ‘ good furniture,’ 
that is, suitable armour and trappings. They were mostly Devonshire 
men, and, like their captain, full of courage andenergy. Even when, 
two years later, by the Queen’s special order, he got the command of 
Captain Appesley’s band also, the number of troops with which he 
operated was very small. The amount of destruction and conquest 
accomplished by those highly paid and well equipped men seems out 
of all proportion to their insignificant numbers. For some years the 
Irish fell before them as German tribes had fallen before the soldiers 
of Italy. 

Captain Ralegh’s ‘ Reckonings’ in Ireland begin, according to the 
records in the Rolls Office, with the date July 13, 1580, a couple of 
months before Lord Grey’s second government in Ireland, but some 
earlier record of his pay may have been lost. Whether or not he pre- 
ceded the Lord Deputy to Ireland, he certainly accompanied him to 
the bay on the shores ofthe Atlantic where Admiral Winter and Vice- 
Admiral Bingham blockaded Desmond’s six or seven hundred foreign 
allies. Hemmed in on all sides, the garrison of Smerwick Castle sur- 
rendered on the 10th of November 1580. Here is Mr. Froude’s de- 
scription of the way in which some of those young Englishmen of 
spirit began to win glory :— 

Don Bastian with the officers came out with ensigns trailing, and gave them- 
selves up as prisoners. The men piled their arms outside the walls, and waited 
defenceless to learn the pleasure of their conquerors. They were strangers, and by 
this time alone. The officers were reserved for their ransom. Common prisoners 
were inconvenient and éxpensive, and it was thought desirable to read a severe 
lesson to Catholic sympathisers in Ireland. ‘The Lord of hosts, wrote Grey, ‘had 


delivered the enemy to us, none of ours being hurt, Mr. Oheke alone excepted. 
Then put I in certain bands, who fell straight to execution.’ A certain number of 
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the original party had fallen sick, and had been sent back to Spain. With the 
exception of these and of the officers, the entire party was slaughtered. A few 
women, some of them pregnant, were hanged. A servant of Saunders, an Irish 
gentleman, and a priest were hanged also. The bodies, six hundred in all, were 
stripped and laid out upon the sands, ‘as gallant goodly personages,’ said Grey, ‘as 
ever were beheld.’ 


Mr. Froude, after referring to Camden's statement that Lord Grey 
had shed tears and Queen Elizabeth had wished the cruelty undone, 
surmises that they might possibly ‘have felt some pity for the sub- 
jects of the King of Spain which was refused to the wives and babies 
of the Irish chiefs.’ But he gives good reasons for doubting Lord 
Grey’s tears or the sincerity of the Queen’s pity. 

Whoever was to blame for the occurrence, the English admiral 
had no complicity in it. Dr. Taylor in his History of Ireland says: 
* To the relentless soldiery innocence furnished no protection; help- 
less infancy and tottering age found no mercy. Admiral Winter, 
however, with the humanity natural to a British sailor, was shocked 
by the horrid massacre, and granted protection to a few that escaped 
to his fleet.’ But who was to blame? Lord Grey does not say what 
orders he gave to the bands he sent in, nor who commanded them. 
He does not mention Ralegh’s name in his despatch of November 14 
to the Privy Council. The question as to who was the actual execu- 
tioner seems, however, to be set at rest by a passage in the contem- 
porary narrative in Hooker’s Supplement to the Chronicles of Holin- 
shed, in which we are told that the people in the fort held out a white 
dag uttering the cry ‘ Misericordia, misericordia;’ they then, at the 
Lord Deputy’s request, disarmed themselves, all their armour and arms 
being laid in one place. Hooker then adds: ‘In the fort Sir James 
Fitzgerald, Knight, and Lord of the Decies, was a prisoner by the 
order of the Earl of Desmond ; and one Plunket, an Irishman, and 
one Englishman which came and accompanied the traitors out of 
Spaine. The knight was set at liberty, but the other two were exe- 
cuted. When the captain had yielded himself and the fort appointed 
to be surrendered, Captain Ralegh, together with Captain Maeworth, 
who had the ward of that day, entered into the castle, and made a great 
slaughter, many or most part of them being put to the sword.’ The 
exact number thus dealt with by Ralegh and Maeworth, though not 
given in Hooker’s Supplement, appears in Holinshed under the date 
An. Reg. 23 (1580). ‘ The fort was yeelded, all the Irish men and 
women hanged; and more than foure hundred Spaniards, Italians, 
and Biscaies put to the sword; the coronell, capteins, secretarie and 
others, to the number of twentie, saved for ransome.’ 

The chronicler Hooker, who was an Exeter man and a fersonal 
friend of Ralegh’s, mentions in a preceding page how the Spaniards 
had brought armour and munitions of war for five thousand men, 
* because they knew that the Irishemen were of bodics sufficient, bus 
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that they lacked furniture (armour and proper weapons) and training; 
and in these two things they minded to furnish them.’ 

Some of Ralegh’s exploits were such as would entitle him now-a- 
days to the Victoria Cross. In his letter from Cork to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, of February 23, 1581, after he had been about a year 
in Ireland, he refers to an escape he had from the Seneschal of 
Imokilly when returning by a circuitous route from Dublin to Cork. 
His own account of the skirmish, which seems to have taken place at 
the Ballinacurra river, is very modest :— 


In my return from Develin I made a hard escape from the Seneshall in Barre's 
countre (wher he is always fostered) with xiiii horsmen and threescore footmen. 

I was three horsmen, and soun set on horsbacke two Irishe footmen. I coveted 
to recover a litle old castle, in that resun I left three men and three horses. The 
manner of myne own behaviour I leve to the report of others, but the escape was 
strange to all men. The castle was a longe mile off from the place wher he first 
sett on us. Ther is great need of a supply in Murster, for the bandes are all miche 


decayed. 

From that letter Walsingham would learn nothing of the fact 
that Ralegh most gallantly risked his own life to save one of his 
followers. Hooker’s description of the affair is more minute :— 


The capteine (Ralegh) making his returne from Dubline, and the same well 
knowne unto the seneschall of Imokellie, through whose countrie he was to passe, 
laie in ambush for him to haue intrapped him betweene Youghall and Corke, lieng 
at‘a foord, which the said capteine must passe our with six horssemen, and certain 
kerne. The capteine little mistrusting anie such matter, had in his companie 
onelie two horssemen and foure shot on horssebacke, which was too small a force 
in so doubtfull and dangerous times: neuerthelesse he had a very good guide, 
which was the servant of John Fitzedmunds of Clone, a good subject, and this 
guide knew eueris corner and starting hole in those places. 

The capteine being come towards the foord, the seneschal had spied him alone, 
his companie being scattered behind, and verie fiercelie pursued him, and crossed 
him as he was to ride ouer water, but yet he recovered the foord and was passed 
ouer. The Irishman who was his guide, when he saw the capteine thus alone, and 
so narrowlie distressed, he shifted for himselfe and fled into a broken castell fast 
by, there to saue himselfe, The capteine being thus ouer the water, Henrie Moile, 
riding alone about a bowes shoot before the rest of his companie, when he was in the 
midle of the foord his horsse foundred and cast him downe; and being afraid that 
the seneschalls men would have folowed him and have killed him, cried out to the 
capteine to come and to save his life; who not respecting the danger he himselfe 
was in, came unto him, and recovered both him and his horsse. And then Moile 
wishing with all hast to leape up, did it with such hast and vehemencie that he 
quite over lept the horsse and fell into a mire fast by, and so his horsse ran awaie 
and was taken by the enemie. The capteine neverthelesse staid still, and did 
abide for the coming of the residue of his companie, of the foure shot which as yet 
were not come foorth, and for his man Jenkin who had about two hundred pounds 
in monie about him, and sat upon his horsse in the meane while, having his staffe 
in one hand, and his pistoll charged in the other hand.’ 


The chronicler adds that the Seneschal, though he was twenty to 
one in strength, would not face Ralegh’s little band again when he 
saw the captain ready to receive the onset. A leader who risked his 
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life for his soldiers was likely to be well served by them, and when in 
another skirmish with the Irish his horse was mortally wounded by a 
dart, Ralegh was saved by two of his band fighting for him against 
long odds. Hooker gives a vivid account of this :— 


When the summer was spent, Captaine Ralegh returned with all his band unto 
Corke, being in number eight horssemen and four score footmen. And as he passed 
through the countrie, it was advertised to him that David Barrie, an archtraitor, 
was at Clone with a great troope of sundrie hundreds of men. Whereupon he 
thought good to passe that waie through the towne of Clone, minding to trie the 
valor of David Barrie, if by anie meanes he might meet with him. And euen at 
the verie towns end he found Barrie and all his companie, and with a lustie courage 
gave the onset upon him. But Barrie refused it, and fled. And then this capteine 
passing from thense, in his jorneie he espied in a plaine niere adjoining to a woods 
sides a companie of footmen by themselves, upon whome with six horssemen he 
gave the charge; but these being cut off from the wood whereunto they were flieng, 
and having not succor now to helpe and relieve themselves, they turned backe and 
conjoining themselves together to withstand this force and onset made upon them, 
in which they behaved themselves verie valiantlie, and of the horsses they killed 
five, of which Capteine Raleigh his horsse was one, and he himselfe in great danger, 
and like to have beene slaine, if his trustie servant Nicholas Wright a Yorkshire 
man borne had not bin. For he perceiving that his maisters horsse was galled and 
stricken with a dart, and plunged so much, that to his seeming he was past service, 
the said Nicholas willed and called to an Irishman there, whose name was Patrike 
Fagaw, that he should looke to his capteine, and either to rescue him, or to give 
charge upon the enemie. Whereupon the said Fagaw rescued his capteine, and the 
said Nicholas Wright forthwith gave the onset upon six of the enemies and slue 
one of them. And therewith came one James Fitzrichard an Irish gentlemen with 
his kerne to the rescue of the capteine, but his kerne was slaine and himselfe in 
danger. For Wright not looking on them followed the enemie verie egerlie and 
recompensed the losse of one with the slaughter of others. Which Capteine 
Raleigh perceiving cried out to his man saieng, ‘ Wright, if thou be a man, charge 
above hand and save the gentleman.’ Who at his maisters commandment pressed 
into the middle of the enemies, and slue one of them and so saved the gentleman: 
and in which skirmish bis horsse leg was cut under him. Diverse footmen were 
slaine of the enemies, and two were taken prisoners, whome they carried with them 
to Corke. 


His arrest of Lord and Lady Roche about this time has been de- 
scribed as a gallant exploit ; but though it involved some danger it was 
not done without an act of treachery on Ralegh’s part, and an abuse 
of hospitality. 

The longer he served, however, the more he complained of the 
hardships he and his soldiers endured. In a letter dated in 1581, 
‘ From Corke, the fyrst of May,’ he thus writes to the Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, Lord Grey de Wilton :— 


The bandes of Sir Georg Bowser, Edward Barkley, Captayne Dowdall, and of 
my self have bine ever since the seconde weeke of Lent remayning in Corke; and 
both the great wood of Conoloathe, Harlo, Clenlis, and all the countie of Lymbricke, 
and the counties betweene the Dingle and Kilkeny, left without any companies 
ether to defend-itself or anoy the enemy. Since which tyme wee have made two 
jurneys: the one towards Kilkeny to give convoye to my Lorde, and attend his 
returne, and the other into Conoloathe, by which jurnes (the one being in horible 
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wether, and the other utterly botles, being don without draught or espiall, and 
beside inforst to walke such unreasonable marches as, wher wee dispatched a churel? 
of the traitors, wee lamed, lost, or left behynde unserviceable, a soldier or two of 
our owne) the poore bands have curste the change they made in levying to follow 
your Honor, as they have tould the Lord Generall many tymes. And this fyrst 
of May wee ar going another posting convoy towards Kilkeny. But to culler the 
matter, wee shall march some two dayes out of our way to seeke wee know not 
whome, The store of Cork, except it be a smale quantitie of wheat and butter, is 
all spent within the walles, and now it wilbe aleged that wee cannot serve for want 
of vittles, or else because the bandes are not supplied; although wee were nevere- 
less than fore hundred stronge, and yet both of Sir George Bowcer’s and Captain 
Barkle’s companies left at Kilmalloch and Asketon. Wee have spent these two- 
monethes of the spring in, parles with Barrey Rowe, the Countess of Desmond, and 
Finnin Macartey ; and wee think it willbe two moneth more er he (Ormond) be 
resolved whether thes oughte to be followed or no, and yet theris no day passeth 
without some trayterous villanies by the Barres committed. 

A question of some historic interest’ is solved by a study of 
Ralegh’s Irish campaigns, and indeed. by his own admission. How 
can we account for the success of such small bodies of soldiers as 
Elizabeth’s captains commanded in the Desmond wars? The bands 
of Piers, Appesley, and Ralegh seemed for some years to be invincible. 
Not counting the women and children who were deliberately and 
systematically butchered,' they routed over and over again five times 
their number of Irish gallowglasses; indeed, if Hooker is to be 
believed, sometimes ten times their number. And yet in the life- 
time of Ralegh this was all changed. He lived to hear of Hugh 
O’Neill, who, to use Mr. Froude’s words, destroyed an English army 
at the ford of the Blackwater—the northern Blackwater. Something 
of course was due to the courage and skill of men like Ralegh, and 
the fatal rivalry of the Geraldines and Butlers. But such causes could 
not account for the early and easy victories over numerous Irish, 
compared with the fact that under Hugh O’Neill, Owen Roe, and the 
still later Sarsfield, the Irish troops were a match for an equal 
number of the enemy, and sometimes defeated the English troops 
even with a force numerically inferior to them. Ralegh himself 
explained it. In his Discourse touching a War with Spain, one of 
his miscellaneous works not printed till after his death, he says :— 

I myself remember that, within these thirty years, two of her Majeaty’s ships 
would have commanded 100 sail of the Spaniards. I remember also, when I was a 
captain in Ireland, 100 foot and 100 horse would have beaten all the forces of the 
strongest province. But of late I have known an Easterling fight hand to hand 
with one of her Majesty’s ships, and the Irish in this ast war have been victorious 
with an equal or even with an inferior force. And what is the reason? The 
Netherlands in those days had wooden guns and the Irish had darts: but the one 
is now furnished with as great a number of English ordnance as ourselves, and the 
other with as good pikes and muskets as England hath.” 


Thus Voltaire’s libel, which had its origin in the contrast’ between 


? Lecky, Lighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 105. 
2 Ralegh’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. viii. pp. 304-5. 
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such campaigns as Ralegh’s in Ireland and the subsequent achieve- 
ments of the Irish brigade on the Continent, is answered by Ralegh 
himself. 

But apart from the fact that for many years the Irish were not 
met with even weapons, for which of course no one can blame the 
soldiers, the captains of Elizabeth introduced an infamous system as 
new to Ireland in the days of Ralegh as the English muskets. In 
the fifth book of his History of the World Ralegh discusses the differ- 
ence between ‘killing a man in open field with even weapons, and 
killing by guile.’ Writing in the prison of the Tower, he condemns the 
‘lying in wait for bloud privily,’ as ‘ guilfull murder,’ yet there seems 
little doubt that he had previously encouraged, if not practised, the 
assassination of the Irish landlords and chiefs of his time. He had 
high official example to guide him. ‘ Practice and subordination,’ 
writes Secretary Fenton to Walsingham, ‘is as necessary as force.’ 
Instead of killing the greatest landowner in Munster by what he 
calls the ‘uncertain end of arms,’ the Chief Secretary of that day 
records how he told the Lord President to get some one to under- 
take that service ‘for the hire of a thousand pounds, with some 
further small gratification of Desmond’s lands.’ The latest biographer 
of Ralegh, Mr. Edward Edwards, thus deals with his complicity in 
such transactions :— 
On one other important matter, Ralegh, Carew, and Cecil were at one. In re- 
gard to what, in the phrase of their day, were called ‘practices against rebels,’ they 
were as little troubled with scruples of conscience as Sir Humphrey Gilbert, or Sir 
Henry Sidney, or Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton had been a few years earlier. In 
plain Engiish, ‘ practices against rebels’ meant the deliberate assassination of rebels, 
or even of persons vehemently suspected of an intention to rebel. Cecil indeed 
avowed that he had a rooted objection to the killing of a rebel by poison. 


Mr. Edwards here refers to Cecil’s objection to the proposal to get 
rid of the Earl of Tyrone by poison; but I doubt if it is fair to place 
him exactly on the same footing in this matter as Ralegh and Carew. 
The latter certainly thought any means lawful by which the lands of 
the Irish chiefs could be obtained. Mr. Froude quotes a letter of 
his, written in 1602 to the Lord Deputy Mountjoy, in which he 
describes how Hugh O’Donnell, who had gone to Spain for assistance, 
was followed bya hired assassin, who poisoned him in the castle 
of Simancas. The assassin, Carew writes, ‘at his coming in Spain 
was suspected by O’Donnell, because he embarked at Cork; but after- 
wards he insinuated his access and O’Donnell is dead. He never told 
the President in what manner he would kill him; but did assure 
him it should be effected.’ That Ralegh and Cecil were not entirely 
of one mind on this subject seems probable from the following letter, 
written, Mr. Payne Collier thinks, when Ralegh was in Ireland in 
October 1598 :— 
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To the Right Honorable Sir Robert Cecil, Knight, Principall Secretory to 
Her Majestie. 

Sir,—It can be no disgrace if it weare knowen that the killinge of a rebel weare 
practised ; for you see that the lives of anoynted princes are daylye sought, and 
we have always in Ireland geven head money for the killing of rebels who ar 
evermore proclaymed at a price. So was the Earle of Desmonde and so have all 
rebels been practised against. Notwithstanding I have written this enclosed to 
Stafford who only recommended that knave to me upon his credit. Butt for your 
sealf, you are not to be touched in the matter. And for me, I am more sorrye for 


beinge deceaved than for being declared in the practise. 
Your Lordships ever to do you service, 


W. RarecuH. 
He hathe nothinge under my hand butt a passport. 


The knave who got the passport was a paid murderer. Mr. 
Edwards surmises that the ‘ beinge deceaved’ refers to a case in which 
Sir George Carew describes how he himself had hired an assassin, to 
whom he gave ‘a pistoll, some munitions, and ten pounds in money,’ 
to kill John Fitz Thomas, the owner of a fine estate, but ‘one 
Coppinger, sometime a footman to Sir Walter Ralegh, who had 
promised him (the assassin) faythfullye to assist him,’ snatched the 
weapon from his hand as he was about to shoot Fitz Thomas in 
Arlow Woods, where they were passing with him alone. Nor was it 
the example merely of the Deputies, Chief Secretaries, and the 
Presidents of Munster, with whom he associated in Ireland, that 
Ralegh had to guide him in this dark path. He had opportunities 
of knowing the Queen’s secret sentiments, and he could hardly have 
been ignorant of the confidential precedents established by those who 
immediately preceded him in the career of ‘glory and fortune’ in 
Ireland. The manuscripts published in our time by the Rolls Office 
terminate a controversy raised by John O'Neill, the great chief of 
Ulster, three hundred years ago. When Sir Henry Sidney invited 
him to an interview within the Pale, the answer was that ‘he had 
much affection for Sir Henry, but that the Deputy’s predecessor, the 
Earl of Sussex, had twice attempted to assassinate him. That after 
such experience his timorous Irish would not trust him any more in 
English hands.’ Up to a recent period historians denounced this as 
a ‘foul libel upon the blunt and honest Sussex.’ The national 
traditions, however, had always supported O’Neill’s charges. It was a 
question of the belief of the long-memoried people on the one side, 
and the incredulity of ill-informed writers on the other. But now 
the controversy is at an end. Mr. Froude himself has given the 
conclusive evidence to the world. In a letter from the Earl of Sussex 
to Queen Elizabeth, written from Ardbrachan on the 24th of August, 
1561, he describes the arrival of two messengers from the camp of 
the victorious Irish chief, one of whom, named Grey, he proceeded to 


bribe. 
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‘I swore him upon the Bible,’ writes the Lord Deputy, ‘to keep secret that I 
should say unto him, and assured him, if it were known during the time I had the 
government there, that besides the breach of his oath it should cost him his life. I 
used long circumstance in persuading him to serve your Highness, to benefit his 
country, and to procure assurance of living to him and his for ever by doing of that 
which he might easily do. He promised to do what I woud. In fine I brake with 
him to kill Shan O Neill: and bound myself by an oath to see him have a hundred 
marks of land by the year to him and to his heirs for his reward. He seemed 
desirous to serve your Highness and to have the land: but fearful to do it, 
doubting his own escape after with safety, which he confessed and promised to do 
by any means he might escaping with his life.’ 


Having quoted this despatch, Mr. Froude says: ‘Elizabeth’s 
answer—if she sent any answer—is not discoverable. It is most 
sadly certain, however, that Sussex was continued in office.’ He 
adds: ‘The Lord Deputy’s assassination plots were but the forlorn 
resources of a man who felt his work too heavy for him.’ Two years 
after this the English troops were again routed. A treaty of peace 
was accordingly made. 


Indentures were drawn (says Mr. Froude) on the 17th of December 1563, in which 
the Ulster sovereignty was transferred to O'Neill in everything but the nume; and 
a treaty—such treaty as it was—required only Elizabeth’s signature. When a second 
dark effort was made to cut the knot of the Irish difficulty. As a first evidence of 
returning cordiality a present of wine was sent to Shan O'Neill from Dublin. It was 
consumed at his table, but the poison had been unskilfully prepared. It brought 
him and half his household to the edge of death, but no one actually died. The 
guilt could not be fixed on Sussex. The crime was traced to an English resident 
in Dublin named Smith; and if Sussex had been the instigator, his instrument was 


too faithful to betray him. 


But why should Smith betray the Lord Deputy? When put upon 
his trial he ‘ confessed his guilt, took the entire responsibility upon 
himself, and declared that his object was to rid his country of a 
dangerous enemy.’ Smith no doubt knew that, though weak in the 
field, the Lord Deputy had influence in Dublin, and the result was 
that the convicted poisoner got off without punishment. Mr. Froude 
thinks the treachery of the Lord Deputy, the conduct of the inquiry, 
and the anomalous termination of it, would have been incredible had 
not the original correspondence, in which the facts are not denied, 
been now before us. Referring to the Queen’s answer to John 
O’Neill’s remonstrance against being thus practised upon, Mr. Froude 
says: ‘After the repeated acts of treachery which had been at least 
meditated towards O’Neill with Elizabeth’s knowledge, she was 
scarcely justified in assuming a tone of innocent anger.’ 

Ralegh knew all this. He knew also that Sir Henry Sidney had 
finally succeeded where Sussex failed, and that he succeeded by em- 
ploying a friend and companion of Ralegh. Dr. Taylor describes 
how the Irish chief proceeded to the camp of the Hebridean Scots. 
* But,’ he goes on to say, ‘an emissary of the Government had pre- 
ceded him. Piers, a British officer, a disgrace to his country and his 
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profession, had undertaken the task of persuading the Scottish chief 
to murder his unsuspecting guest. Ata given signal, the banquetting 
room was filled with soldiers, and all the Irish were slain. O’Neill’s 
head was sent to Dublin, and Piers received a thousand marks from 
the Government as a reward for the murder.’ Hooker tells us that 
the head was carried to the Lord Deputy ‘by Captain Piers, by 
whose device the stratagem, or rather tragedie, was practised.’ Mr. 
Froude, whilst admitting that O’Neill and his friends in the banquet- 
ting hall were murdered, says but little of Captain Piers’ conduct. 
‘Four days later,’ he tells us, ‘ Piers hacked the head from the body 
and carried it on a spear’s point through Drogheda to Dublin, where, 
staked upon a pike, it bleached on the battlements of the castle, a 
symbol to the Irish world of the fate of Celtic heroes.’ But Mr. 
Froude fails to see that it was a symbol to the Irish world of some- 
thing else too. 

This Captain Piers, Captain Ralegh, and Sir William Morgan 
were subsequently joined in the one commission under which they ex- 
ercised martial law, or rather martial executions without law, in the 
county of Cork. The lessons which were thus taught to Ralegh, and 
which he practised without scruple, gained him a great estate and 
the confidence of Elizabeth, but did not serve him in certain other 
influential quarters. The Lord Treasurer did not like such work. 
He had contributed to the true glory of his own country and the 
future happiness of the Netherlands by denouncing the bloody Duke 
of Alva and opposing the bigotry and tyranny of the foreign rulers 
of Holland. He looked askance at Sir Walter Ralegh, and treated 
many of his importunities with silence. The year after Ralegh had 
written from. Cork complaining that the Earl of Ormond was not 
severe enough in Munster, and that what was wanted was the fire 
and sword of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Ralegh’s half brother), who 
boasted of ‘ putting man, woman, and child to death.’ Lord Burgh- 
ley wrote to Sir Henry Wallop, the War Treasurer for Ireland, 
on the 10th of June, 1582, ‘that the Flemings had not such cause 
to rebel against the oppression of the Spaniards as the Irish against: 
the tyranny of England.’ In repeating this sentence of the greatest 
statesman of the sixteenth century, Mr. Froude observes with truth 
that Lord Burghley possessed the rare quality of being able to recog- 
nise the faults of his own countrymen. . 

In a still more influential quarter Ralegh’s Irish policy was 
quoted against him in years to come with fatal effect. Ralegh’s 
letter to Sir Francis Walsingham of 1581, in which he secretly 
denounces the conduct of his general, the Earl of Ormond, shows 
his anxiety to get an Irish estate. He begins by saying how he 
wished to occupy the Castle of Barry’s Court and the adjoining 
island, ‘ being a great strength and a safety for all passengers be- 
tween Corke and Youghall,’ but the Earl of Ormond, ‘ unwillinge any 
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Inglishman should have anything, stayed the taking thereof.’ He 
then says: ‘I pray God her Majesty do not finde that she hathe 
spent a hundred thousand pounds more; she shall at last be driven 
by too dere experience to send an Inglishe President to follow these 
malicious traytors with fier and sword.’ The English President he 
suggests in place of Ormond is his own kinsman, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. He then protests that his sole object is the love of the 
Queen and her service. 


I beseiche your Honor to take my bold writing in good part, protesting before 
Hyme that knoweth the thoughtes of all hartes that I writ nothing but moved 
thereto for the love I bere to her Highness and for the furtherance of her 
service. 
A more substantial motive, however, appears in the closing sen- 
tences of the letter :— 

I beseich your Honor that I may by your means enjoy the keping of this Barre 
Court and the island; or that it will please your Honor to writ to my Lord 
Deputy that he will confirm it unto mee. Thus humblie I take my leve, reposing 
myselfe and my estat upon your Honor’s favor. 


From Cork the 25th of February. 


This estate, which extended from Rostellan Castle to Fota, in- 
cluded one side of Cork harbour, and was coveted by Ralegh for 
many good reasons. He was a sailor as well as a colonist; and, if 
he was fated to be the first colonial governor in America, and an 
administrator of an English colony in Munster, he was destined to 
be an admiral of the Royal Navy also. Hence his land hunger in- 
cluded not only a strong castle or two, but the idea of a residence 
near the sea, where he could have easy access to his ships, and where 
he could indulge his passion for mercantile speculation. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, in his Oxford lectures, says : ‘ The eagles took wing for the 
Spanish main; the vultures descended upon Ireland.’ Ralegh seems 
to have united some of the characteristics of both. Four years after 
he was refused Barre Court, and in little more than a year after his 
first. expedition to America he was a successful suitor to Queen 
Elizabeth for twelve thousand acres.in the province of Munster. A 
marginal note in her own handwriting on the warrant attests the 
Queen’s anxiety to hasten the completion of the grant. Amidst the 
foreign undertakers who were devouring the lands of the Earl of 
Desmond and the plunder of the Church, Ralegh evidently was the 
favourite, and was allowed to pick and choose. He began at the 
‘havan roiall’ of Youghal, and at both sides of the river he took 
the best that could be found. Mr. Edwards says ‘ Ralegh’s broad 
lands were thickly wooded ;’ and he surmises that this led him into 
a commercial speculation, which for many years gave him trouble, 
and involved him in eventual loss. But there was something on 
this Blackwater property besides timber. A man of Ralegh’s lite- 
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rary and historic tastes cannot have been entirely insensible to tra- 
ditions of intellectual culture, some of them then very recent. From 
the upper windows of the house he occupied, close to the College of 
Earl Thomas, he could look across the river to his hills of Ardmore, 
which hid the Cloig-theach, one of the best preserved round towers 
of Ireland. On this part of his property stood the Oratory of St. 
Declan, in which he might have seen the mysterious Ogham stones, 
that are perhaps the earliest efforts at writing in Western Europe. 
If any of the English undertakers noticed such antiquities, it should 
have been Ralegh, for the only Ogham stone found in England was 
discovered at Fardel in Devonshire, where his father was born. 
Molana Abbey, where Raymond le Gros is buried, was granted to 
Ralegh the year after the monastery was dissolved. The Preceptory 
of the Knights Templars at Rincrew and the confiscated lands of the 
order were granted to Ralegh by letters patent that are still pre- 
served in the Duke of Devonshire’s archives at Lismore. The repu- 
tation for learning, which made Lismore known to European scholars 
before Oxford was founded, may have induced Ralegh to select it 
as a place for a school; but the school he endowed, like others of 
later times, was a failure, because it was avowedly established to de- 
stroy the faith of the people. He did not, however, trouble himself 
much with such questions. 

The more one looks into the details of Ralegh’s connection with 
{reland, the more the accuracy of Mr. Lecky’s statement is seen, that 
theological animosity did not play as leading a part in the Irish history 
of that time as either modern Catholic writers or historians of Mr. 
Froude’s school appear to think. Ralegh’s letters from Ireland also 
show the soundness of Mr. Lecky’s judgment as to the slight im- 
portance attached at that time to nationalist views. The idea of 
the re-establishment of a government of an essentially national 
character in Ireland became a practical one eighty years later, as 
Lord Beaconsfield * has pointed out when referring to the Convention 
of Kilkenny; and it is an idea that has never been lost sight of 
since then. But the elevating sentiment of nationality, the antidote, 
as Mr. Justin M‘Carthy observes,‘ to much that is unwholesome, 
vulgar, and debasing, was overshadowed when Ralegh was in Ire- 
land. The land question was the dominating question of that day. 
It ruled Ralegh from the moment he set foot in Ireland to the 
last hour in which he was able to affect the fortunes or misfortunes 
of the country. Without mentioning his name, Mr. Lecky indicates 
the real Ralegh spirit when he speaks of the taste for adventure, the 
dislike of routine, the extreme desire to find out new and rapid 
paths to wealth, that characterised the Elizabethan age—a desire 
showing itself in the form of discovery, of piracy, of a passion for 


% Speech on the state of Ireland, February 16, 1844, 
* Nineteenth Century, March 1880, p, 421. 
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Irish land. The Government policy was, as Mr. Lecky says, to root 
out the Irish from the soil, to consficate the property of the septs, 
and plant the country with English tenants. He observes how 
Edmund Burke, in one of his letters to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
gives the real clue to Irish history from the accession of Elizabeth, 
in asserting that the true genius and policy of the English Govern- 
ment was directed to the total extirpation of the interests of the 
natives in their own soil; that this was the original scheme, and 
that it was never deviated from for a single hour during the whole 
reign of Elizabeth. That Edmund Burke should have thus, in a 
passing remark, shown so exact an appreciation of the subject, Mr. 
Lecky attributes to his great intellect as well as to the fact that he 
studied Irish history with care. But the little boy that was reared 
at Castletown Rock, and Monaninng on the banks of the Blackwater, 
where the estates of Ralegh came close to those of Spenser, and in 
the midst of a peasantry ever whispering of those days, may possibly 
have picked up something in his uncle Nagle’s house and in the 
school near Kilavullen more useful to him as a student of real history 
than what he afterwards found in the library of Trinity College. 
But though in the days of Ralegh the land question thus dwarfed 
the religious and the purely national ones, it is impossible not to 
see that whatever influence the Catholic Church and the awakening 
national sentiment of Ireland could exercise, was a conservative 
influence in the truest sense of the word—that it was an influence 
on the side of order, of an ancient civilisation and of property, as 
opposed to the destructive policy of men like Ralegh. 

In addition to the women and children, there were other helpless 
and innocent objects to be rooted out as enemies to Queen Elizabeth; 
and, as to these, no man cut down and destroyed more than Ralegh. 
In a letter addressed to Lord Burghley in the year 1588, Mr. George 
Longe urges the Lord Treasurer to transfer to Ireland thirteen out 
of the fifteen glass manufactories then existing in England, for the 
reason that ‘the woods in England will be thereby preserved and 
the superfluous woods in Ireland wasted, than which in tyme of 
rebellion her Majestie hath no greater enemy there.’® Ralegh, 
actuated by a better motive, that of simply trying to make money, 
brought over bands of English woodcutters,and soon made short work of 
venerable groves of oak and yew trees, wherever the waterway of the 
Avondue and its tributaries could convey the lumber to his ships at 
Youghal. He obtained a monopoly for exporting pipe-staves to the 
continent, and for some years the wines of France, Spain, and even 
Italy came to England in hogsheads of Irish wood. Ralegh’s letters 
and the ‘ Privy Council Records’ show that this destructive monopoly 
reacted upon him in reputation and in purse. It involved him in 
lawsuits, and in quarrels with the Executive. But, like his political 

5 Sir H. Ellis’s Original Letters, vol. iii. p. 159. 
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policy, it left its marks on the country. When Spenser first wel- 
comed Ralegh to Kilcolman Castle, he says it was 
bordered with a wood 


Of matchless hight, that seem’d the earth to disdaine, 
In which all trees of honour stately stood. 


In a few years not a tree was left, and the demesne that was 
described as ‘the woody Kilcoman’ became a few naked fields sur- 
rounding the bare and burnt walls of the castle. And so throughout 
Cork, Kerry, Tipperary, and Waterford, Elizabeth’s undertakers did 
their work. The ancient chroniclers who called Ireland Fiodha Inis, 
the island of the trees, did so not merely because it was well wooded 
by nature, but because the natives, at a time when little was known 
elsewhere of the advantages of tree-planting, fostered the art, and 
especially surrounded the numerous abbeys, the seats of religion and 
learning, with groves. Even Mr. Froude cannot read the testimony 
of one of Ralegh’s comrades on this subject without drawing the 
contrast. between the Irish ‘traitors’ and the English undertakers. 
In Sir R. White’s diary (1580) he says: ‘A fairer land the sun did 
never shine upon; pity to see it lying waste in the hands of traitors ;’ 
whereupon Mr. Froude observes: ‘ Yet it was by those traitors that 
the woods, whose beauty they so admired, had been planted and 
fostered. Irish hands, unaided by English art or English wealth, 
had built Muckross and Innisfallen and Aghadoe.’® 

Whether or not Lord Burghley’s correspondent was right in saying 
that the Queen had no greater enemy than the Irish trees, their fate, 
at all events, showed the possibility of a physical destruction that 
time has been unabie to repair. With the people the result has been 
different, though they were treated to a similar process by the same 
men. 

Mr. Froude has reminded us more than once of what Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s first master, Lord Grey, said, that the only way to deal with 
Ireland was by ‘a Mahometan conquest.’ Within the last few 
months,’ Mr. Froude has again referred to Lord Grey’s suggestion as 
‘a cruel but in the long run merciful one,’ if Ireland is to be kept in 
subjection. Indeed, the great historian has never disguised his 
opinion that a system of unrelenting severity and a bold attempt at 
extermination was what was wanted. Had Cromwell lived, he has 
often told us, the experiment would have been worked out. But he 
has hardly done justice to the great Protector or to the difficulties in 
his way, nor has he done justice to his own favourite theme, for as 
regards the latter he has overlooked the fact that his experiment was 
actually tried, and, as far as it was possible, thoroughly tried. It 
was tried under circumstances the most favourable for its success, 


§ History of England, vol. xi. p. 225. 
7 Nineteenth Century, September 1880, p. 349. 
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and such as never can occur again. It was tried by a man of genius, 
daring, and no scruples—by a man who did not stand alone, but, 
with his resolute companions, was backed up by whatever force Eng- 
land could afford to give him and to them. It was tried at a time 
more likely to insure success than in the days of Cromwell—at a 
time when novel improvements had been effected in the art of war 
and new weapons had been brought into use, but improvements and 
weapons employed, as Ralegh himself tells us, for some years by one 
side only. The man who, with these advantages, was able to try the 
experiment was not open to the imputation that Mr. Froude lays 
against the Geraldines and the still later Boyles and Cavendishes, 
that with their Irish estates they acquired some Irish feeling, and 
did not look at Ireland from a purely English point of view only. 
Mr. Edward Edwards says (vol. i. p. 320) :— 


With the interests of Ireland, indeed, Ralegh gave himself no trouble. He 
looked at Irish affairs, just as his fellow-soldiers and fellow-councillors looked at 
them, with preoccupations exclusively English. In Ireland he was an English 
soldier and an English planter, and he was nothing more. . . . His face was set as 
flint against peddling interferences and temporary expedients in dealing with great 
evils, To cut the tap root rather than to spend precious time in pruning the 
branches was his maxim. And it may well be that occasionally he pressed it un- 


duly. 


Here was a man to Mr. Froude’s heart. He not only wielded the 
sword himself, but, having gained the ear of his Queen by the thorough- 
ness of his Irish policy, he never wavered in advising her to maintain 
undeviating severity, and the despotic ruler acted upon that advice. 
The wise Lord Treasurer had to submit in silence, and see the Ma- 
hometan system tried by this bold and vigorous captain and his 
martial-law companions—not tried by fits and starts or for a few 
years only, but tried as persistently as they could do it and over a 
long period. The reign of Queen Elizabeth was not a short one. 
From the time when the Lord Deputy Sussex arranged with her for 
the assassination of John O’Neill down to her last interview with 
Ralegh was a period of forty years. During that time the only ser- 
vants she rewarded for work in Ireland were the Mahometan-conquest 
ones. It was not victories she rewarded so much as severity and the 
effort to exterminate. Sussex, with his hired assassins and poisoners, 
was a failure, but still he was rewarded. Ormond and the second 
Essex were recalled by her from Ireland, partly because Ralegh 
whispered that they mingled some thought of Irish interests in the 
English work she had given to them. Mr. Froude quotes Ormond’s 
indignant letter to Burghley :— 


My Lord, the clause in the Queen’s letter seems most strange to me. I will 
never use treachery to any, for it will both touch her Highness’ honor too much 
and mine own credit; and whosoever gave the Queen advice thus to write to me 
is fitter to execute such base service thanI am. Saving my duty to her Majesty, 
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I would I were to have revenge by my sword of any man that thus persuaded the 
Queen to write to me. 


Ralegh was then at court. His letters written from Cork in 
1580 and 1581, secretly denouncing his general for not using the fire 
and sword enough, had gained him the Queen’s regard before the 
romantic incidents of the velvet cloak and the lines written with the 
diamond ring upon the window occurred, or were invented. Ormond, 
it might be thought, was as unrelenting and thorough as Mr. Froude 
could wish, but he was not prepared to go quite as far as the Gilberts 
and Carews, to get the Irish to come in from the woods and moun- 
tains of Duhallow under pledges of protection for their lives, and 
then, seizing them unprepared, to hang them up, as Ralegh did, from 
the North-Gate bridge to the Red Abbey of Cork. Mr. Froude’s 
comment upon Ormond’s letter of 1583 points, in a few words, the 
contrast between him and the English captains to whose charge Ire- 
land was for so many years entrusted by Elizabeth: ‘To Ormond 
the Irish were human beings with human rights. To the English 
they were vermin to be cleared off the earth by any means that 
offered.’ ® 

Having referred to the consistency with which Ralegh counselled 
the Queen to maintain an unrelenting demeanour towards the Irish, 
from the first word she heard him utter in 1582 to the last time she 
saw him in 1602, Mr. Edwards goes on to say how he did this alike 
in open conference with the Queen and in his private advice to her 
ministers. He refers to his last recorded interview with Elizabeth 
about three months before her fatal illness. The question was what 
should be done with respect to Cormac MacDermod, Lord of Muskerry. 
Cecil in his letter to Sir George Carew of November 4, 1602, mentions 
how he reported to her Highness that the President of Munster had 
already spoiled the country and taken the castles of Cormac. The 
fire and sword had swept from Carrigrohan to Inchigeelagh. The 
Queen heard again the words which for over forty years had been so 
often repeated at her council table. ‘The rebels’ country is utterly 
spoiled.’ Cecil thought some mercy might be shown to the hunted 
chief whose people were slain and whose castles were ruined, but he 
tells how the Queen turned to Sir Walter Ralegh. ‘ Whereupon Sir 
Walter very earnestly moved her Highness to reject Cormac Mac- 
Dermod.’ He gave the old and sufficient reason, ‘ because his country 
was worth her keeping.’ The Queen, he adds, was ‘so wrought upon 
by Ralegh’s advice as to give special charge about the next despatches 
to Munster: no pardon should be given to Cormac MacDermod.’ 

Such was Ralegh’s last advice to Elizabeth. In a few months 
another sovereign was on the throne, and before long the friends of 
Ormond and of Essex were reminding the new king that the gal- 


* Froude’s History of England, vol, xi. p. 258. 
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lant captain of the guard had little scruples about the shedding of 
blood. 

And here the question may perhaps be asked, how comes it that 
Mr. Froude tells us nothing of Ralegh’s doings in Ireland?and of his 
Irish policy? The one vague reference to him, as having accom- 
panied Lord Grey to the west of Ireland in 1580, is all he tells us 
about Ralegh. Mr. Froude says not a word about his being for 
twenty years the favourite adviser of the Queen on Irish affairs; not 
a word about the special training she desired, under her royal 
warrant of February 1582, that he should continue to receive in Irish 
affairs; not a word about his successful intrigue against Ormond, nor 
a word about the reward he got of twelve thousand acres in Munster. 
Of his doings as Deputy President of Munster, as Governor of Cork, 
as Mayor of Youghal, as the daring leader of the English soldiers in 
many a raid from the mouth of the Blackwater to the sources of the 
Lee, Mr. Froude is also silent. But on the last and not least impor- 
tant point—the result of the policy so recommended and enforced— 
Mr. Froude speaks out. ‘The entire province of Munster,’ he says, 
‘ was utterly depopulated. Hecatombs of helpless creatures, the aged, 
and the sick, and the blind, the young mother and the babe at her 
breast, had fallen under the English sword ; and though the authentic 
details of the struggle have been forgotten, the memory of a vague 
horror remains imprinted in the national traditions.’ 

The contemporary chronicle, Hooker’s Supplement to Holinshed, 
which is so often quoted by Mr. Froude, describes all this, and gloats 
over it as a notable and rare example of a people being justly rooted 
out, as the true and rational settlement of the Irish difficulty. 
Hooker appropriately dedicates his record of those Irish wars to Sir 
Walter Ralegh on the ground that the ‘right worthie and honor- 
able gentleman and knight’ was ‘a partie and a dooer, a painfull 
and a faithful servitor’ in those transactions, the effect of which he 
thus sums up in the same ‘Epistle Dedicatorie:’—‘ The common 
people such as escaped the sword all for the most part are perished 
with famine or fled the countrie. The land itself from beinge verie 
fertile, is waxed barren, yeelding nor corne nor fruits—the pastures 
without cattell: nothing there to be seene but miserie and desola- 
tion.’ 

Here then was Mr. Froude’s system tried. All succeeding efforts 
in that direction were less thorough. The ‘curse of Cromwell,’ the 
broken treaty of 1691, the events of eighty and eighty-two years ago, 
these were of the same character, no doubt, but less thorough. They 
have, however, served to stereotype that vague horror which Mr. 
Froude tells us remains in the traditions of the people of Ireland. 

Are those terrible traditions all that remain of Ralegh’s days in 
Ireland? How long are they to remain? What has been their 
effect in a country where the two main elements of social order—the 
Vou. X.—No. 57. ZZ 
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religion of the people and the national sentiment—have not been 
allowed to play their legitimate part in the government ? Are those 
traditions growing, as political agents, less powerful with the increasing 
strength of popular spirit in Europe? How far does a frank admis- 
sion of their vitality and their force enable us to look into the future ? 
Some of these are questions for practical politicians to consider who 
either hold the helm or aspire todo so. A mere student of history 
must be content to answer the first question only and to turn to the 
more pleasing reminiscences of Ralegh—to think of him wandering 
with Lord Grey’s Secretary beneath ‘the green alders by the Mulla’s 
shore’ or sitting in the deep embrasured window of the Warden’s 
house reading the manuscript of his brother poet and then ‘ emuling ’ 
the pipe of Spenser, who tells us 


His song was all a lamentable lay 
Of great unkindnesse, and of usage hard : 


the unkindness of the Queen who in some jealous fit had exiled him 
to his Irish estates—to the country which he had contributed to 
render not ‘a common wealth but common woe.’® The advice he gave 
to Spenser in the old house in Youghal and in the spoiled and desolate 
fields of Desmond was an event in English literature. 


When thus our pipes we both had wearied well 
(Quoth he), and each an end of singing made, 

He gan to cast great lyking to my lore, 
And great dislyking to my lucklesse lot, 

That banisht had my selfe, like wight forlore, 
Into that waste, where I was quite forgot. 

The which to leave, thenceforthe he counseld mee. 


The noble sonnet that Ralegh then wrote, in which he says— 


All suddenly I saw the Fairy Queen, 
At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept— 


and the sound advice he gave Spenser, well earned for him the im- 
mortal distinction of the dedication written in Kilcoman Castle 
beginning 

To thee, that art the summer's nightingale, 

Thy Sovereign Goddess’s most dear delight. 


Indeed that dedication was due to him, to his literary genius, to 
his critical taste, to his encouragement of the exiled poet, as much as 
the dedication by Hooker of the Chronicles of Ireland had been won 
by his sword and halter. 

The richly-perfumed yellow wallflowers that he brought to Europe, 


® In a letter to the Earl of Leicester, from the camp of Leismore, Ireland, 
Ralegh says: ‘I will not trouble your Honor with the bussiness of this loste land : 
for that Sir Warram Sentleger can best of any man deliver unto your lordshipe, the 
good, the bad, the mischiefs, the means to amend, and all in all of this Common- 
welthe or rather Common Woo,’ 
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and the Affane cherry, are still growing where he first planted them 
by the Blackwater, the spot where he had both smoked and planted 
tobacco in Youghal; and the still more famous sunny corner can be 
seen where the town wall of the twelfth century bounds the garden 
of the Warden’s house, for in that spot the first Irish potato was 
planted by him, and in that garden he gave the tubers to the ancestor 
of the present Lord Southwell, by whom they were spread throughout 
the province of Munster. How different would the popular traditions 
respecting Ralegh in Ireland be, if his taste in such things and his 
literary genius had not been overshadowed by what the great Lord 
Treasurer of to-day calls ‘ the barbarous art of war’! 

He himself recalled Irish memories sometimes unaccountably. In 
his great folio he illustrates the long lives of the patriarchs by his 
own knowledge of a lady who lived about two miles from Youghal. 
‘I myself,’ he says, ‘ knew the old Countess of Desmond of Inchiquin 
in Munster, who lived in the year 1589 and many years since, who 
was married in Edward the Fourth’s time, and held her jointure from 
all Earls of Desmond since then; and that this is true all the noble- 
men and gentlemen of Munster can witness.’ This lady, the 
Countess Catherine of Desmond, was born in 1464, the year in which 
the eighth Earl built Sir Walter Ralegh’s house. In a letter written 
after he had sold his Irish estates to Mr. Boyle he says: ‘There 
remains unto me but an old castle and demesne which are yet in the 
occupation of the old Countess of Desmond for her jointure.’ From 
this it would appear that she was then one hundred and thirty-eight 
years of age. 

The night before the scaffold something made him think of 
Ireland. Ina paper endorsed by Sir Thomas Wilson, the keeper of 
the Tower, ‘ A copy of the note written by Sir Walter Ralegh, in his 
owne hand, which he gave me in discharge of his conscience,’ is the 
following :— 

There isa lease in controversy betweene the Lord Boyle and one Henry Pine of 
the castle and lands of Mogile in the county of Oorck in Ireland ; and although 
I did write something at my going from Ireland towards Guiana to the prejudice 
of Pine’s lease, yet since that time better bethinking myself, I desire that the 
opinion which I gave of Pine’s lesse may be no evidence in law against Pine, but 
that it may be left to other proofs on both sides. 


This simple reference, at such a moment, to his long lost Irish 
estates is pathetic, and, though on a trivial matter, it is something to 
record that his last thought of Ireland was one of reparation for an 
accidental injustice. 

Of Ralegh’s Irish residences, the old castle in Cork is gone, and 
on the spot where he wrote despatches to Walsingham and Cecil 
there now stand the prosaic warerooms of one of the members for 
the city; the Barre Court of his day is gone, and the island he held 
for a short time is now Queenstown; the Lismore Castle where the 
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popular Duke of Devonshire and Lord Hartington occasionally visit 
and administer the estate in a very different spirit from Ralegh’s, is 
not, except in its foundation stones, the castle of the fifteenth century. 
Kilcolman Castle is a roofless ivyclad ruin on the well-managed 
property of a descendant of the Barrys with whom Ralegh fought ; 
but no alders can now be seen on the banks of the Mulla. The only 
house in which he lived that has survived the burnings, reprisals, and 
destructive raids that swept away so many buildings in Ireland, is 
the Warden’s house of the College of Youghal, to which he took a 
fancy because of its resemblance to the old manorhouse at East Bud- 
leigh where he was born. When Mr. Crofton Croker sixty years ago 
visited Youghal, he thus described it :— 

The house of the ill-fated Sir Walter Ralegh, who was mayor of the town in 
1588, is still to be seen nearly in the same state as when inhabited by him; and 
many objects are pointed out to which the charm of traditional anecdote is at- 
tached. It is long and low, the exterior plain and heavy, resembling the common 
English manorhouse of his time. In the interior those rooms which we saw were 
completely lined with small oaken panels, and had large wooden chimney-pieces, 
embellished with very beautiful carved work. 


Thomas Dyneley, in Charles the Second’s reign, notices ‘ the well 
wrought ancient chimney pieces’ and the ‘extrem pleasant garden.’ 
Bat the most accurate description of Ralegh’s house is that published 
in 1852 by the Rev. Samuel Hayman, the historiographer of Youghal. 
He speaks of the solid mementos of the fifteenth century, the walls 
five feet thick, the deep projecting bay window and porch, the orieled 
closet, the high-pointed gables and gablets, and the great towering 
chimneys. 

A large dining-room (he says) is on the ground flocr, from which is a subter- 
ranean passage connecting the house with the old tower of St. Mary’s Church. In 
one of the kitchens the ancient wide arched fireplace remains. The walls are in 
great part wainscoted with Irish oak. The drawing-room—Sir Walter’s study— 
retains most of its ancient beauty in the preservation of its fine dark wainscot, deep 
projecting windows, and richly carved oak mantelpiece rising in the full pride of 
Elizabethan style to the height of the ceiling. The cornice rests upon three figures, 
representing Faith, Hope, and Charity, between which are enriched circular-headed 
panels, and a variety of emblematical devices fill up the rest of the structure. In the 
adjoining bedroom is another mantelpiece of oak, barbarously painted over. The 
Dutch tiles of the fireplace are about four inches square, with various devices in- 
scribed ina circular border. Behind the wainscoting of this room, a recess was a 
few years ago revealed in which a part of the old monkish library, hidden at the 
period of the Reformation, was discovered. 


Some of the books Mr. Hayman describes may have been gifts to 
the Warden from James, the ninth Earl, and Maurice, the tenth Earl 
of Desmond, both of whom supported and enriched the educational 
foundation of their great ancestor, the good Earl Thomas. But one 
of the fifteenth-century volumes, Peter Comestor’s Historia Scolastica, 
is quoted by Sir Waiter Ralegh in the second book of the first part 
of his History of the World. In the same recess was also found a 
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black-letter volume, printed at Mantua in 1479, of Scriptural events 
in the history of the world from the Creation to the days of the 
Apostles. The elder Disraeli has argued that Ralegh could not have 
written the whole of his erudite folio himself, because he had not the 
books of reference in the Tower of London. But the discovery of 
one of the first editions of Comestor, and the black-letter epitome of 
early historical events, in the little recess in his Youghal bedroom, 
may indicate the possibility that Ralegh had been taking notes from 
the remnant of the Desmond library for the opws magnum during 
his frequent Irish exiles. 

In appearance, what manner of man was Ralegh when in Ireland ? 
There was much change, of course, from the dashing captain of eight- 
and-twenty, when he was putting the unarmed men to the sword and 
hanging the women in Dingle Bay, to the admiral of sixty-five, who, 
between the Tower and the scaffold, visited his old haunts in the 
county of Cork for the last time in the three summer months of 1617. 
But all accounts agree in giving him a commanding presence, a 
handsome and well-compacted figure, a forehead rather too high ; the 
lower part of his face, though partly hidden by the moustache and 
peaked beard, showing rare resolution. His portrait, a life-sized 
head, painted when he was mayor of Youghal, was recently presented 
to the owner of his house, where it had been years ago, by the senior 
member for the county of Waterford; and another original picture 
of him when in Ireland is in the possession of the Rev. Pierce W. 
Drew of Youghal. Both these Irish pictures show the same lofty 
brow and firm lips. There is an old and much-prized engraving by 
Vander Werff of Amsterdam that seems to combine all his character- 
istic features—the extraordinarily high forehead, the intelligent eyes, 
the same large but well-shaped nose, the moustache and peaked 
beard, ill concealing a too determined mouth. The likeness is most 
striking. But there are accessories in this famous engraving that 
seem to identify it, even more than the mere resemblance of the 
features, with Ralegh’s career in Ireland. The knightly personage 
in armour is shrouded in the skin of a wolf; the wolf’s head shows 
its sharp fangs at the top of the picture; two human skulls are be- 
neath, the eyeless sockets of one being directed upwards to the 
portrait, with an expression, as far as a poor skull can have expression, 
of reproach and woe. Both skulls rest on the torch and sword, the 
dagger of the assassin and the halter. Surely that must be Ralegh ? 
Looking closer, however, it is found to be but the picture of one of 
his contemporaries and rivals in glory, Ferdinand of Toledo, the Duke 
of Alva. ; 

The best summary of Ralegh’s career in Ireland is to be found in 
the brilliant little History of Cork by my friend Mr. John George 
McCarthy, ex-member for Mallow : !°— 


1 McCarthy’s History of Cork, eighth edition, p. 30. 
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Sir Walter (says the local historian) lived in the suburb-which we now call 
Tivoli, where cedars planted by him still stand.. From Cork.he wrote those won- 
derful letters in which he, a brilliant cavalier of eight-and-twenty, seeks, with 
quaint felicity of style, to persuade Queen Elizabeth, then a maiden of seventy, 
that he was madly in love with her. Cork was his headquarters in a long series of 
military services against the MacCarthys, the Desmonds, the Roches, and the 
Barrys. Some of these services were notable for knightly. valour, others for 
unknightly wiles. Thus at Midleton, then called Chore Abbey, close to where the 
distillery now stands, he, single-handed, confronted Fitzgerald, seneschal of Im- 
mokilly, with a host, and held the fort until his companions came up. Thus at 
Castletown he disguised himself as a benighted traveller, sought admission to Lord 
Roche’s Castle, was hospitably received, and, when supper was over, announced 
to his host. and Lady Roche that they were his prisoners, that their castle was 
surrounded by his troops, and that they should forthwith go to Cork gaol. By 
such quaint love-making and such daring exploits he obtained a royal grant of 
thirty-six thousand acres of the forfeited Desmond estates. He went to reside at 
Youghal, and there, in a spot still indicated, grew the first of all Irish potatoes. 
But a quiet country life did not suit so brilliant an adventurer. He left Ireland, 
sailed for America, discovered Virginia, stormed Guiana, and bore home to Eng- 
land the splendid spoil of many a Spanish galleon. He soon afterwards fell into 
disgrace, and was imprisoned for ten years in the Tower of London. There he 
wrote his famous History of the World. He came back to Cork a ruined man, 
sold the vast Desmond estates for one thousand crowns, and sailed from under the 
walls of Dundanion Castle on his last desperate adventure to seek an Eldorado in 
the Indies, whence he returned ‘ broken,’ as he said, ‘ in brain and heart,’ to die a 
traitor’s death at Whitehall, 
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SHEEP-HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Ovis MonTANA, locally and variously called the mountain sheep, Big- 
horn, or Taye, is very closely allied to, if he is not identical with, Ovis 
Argali, the wild sheep of Asia, and he is akin to the European 
Mouflon. He stands about as high as a black-tail deer, but is much 
thicker and more massively made in the body and limbs than the 
latter animal. His head resembles that of a domestic sheep, but it 
is larger and more powerful-looking, and, in the case of the male, it is 
surmounted by a huge pair of curving horns far longer than those 
that adorn the head of any civilised ram. Among these animals this 
ornament is not confined to the male sex, for the females also carry 
small horns. The hair is coarse, very thick and close, resembling that 
of the deer in texture, but bluer in colour over the greater portion 
of his body, with a peculiar exception which makes him look as if 
he was in the habit of sitting down in the snow, and some stuck to 
him. He is a grand and noble-looking animal, viewed standing 
motionless on some jutting crag, or bounding with gigantic springs 
down a precipice that apparently could not afford a foot-hold to any 
living thing. 

Some years ago I doubted the existence of the mountain sheep. 
I classed him with the Gorgons, dragons, and unicorns. I had read 
about him in books, but in all my wanderings I had never seen one, 
not even a stuffed specimen except in the British Museum, and I 
had some doubts as to whether they were genuine, or had been got up 
after the manner of Barnum’s mermaid ; neither had I come across 
any reliable man who had killed one. My doubts were, however, at 
length dispelled. One day, while hunting on the plains, the govern- 
ment scout of a neighbouring post told me he was certain that there 
were big-horns on a certain range of bluffs in Wyoming. I did not 
believe him in the least, but as a large party of us, including some 
soldiers, were going through from a post on the railway to one of the 
forts situated in that territory, and as we should have to pass through 
the bluffs, we determined to spend a few days there and to prospect 
for sheep. This same government scout was a considerable villain, and 
got us into a nice mess. I don’t know why it was, but the inhabitants 
of the ‘ city’ in the neighbourhood of the fort from which we had 
been hunting took it into their wise heads that neither my friend P. 
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nor myself were likely ever to revisit that region, and that therefore it 
was expedient to pillage, squeeze, and skin us completely before we got 
away. They laid their plans pretty well. The scout arranged with a 
worthy citizen from whom we had hired some horses that at the last 
moment he should put in a most exorbitant claim for damage done 
to his horses. Accordingly, after the ambulance that had conveyed 
us to the station had returned to the fort, and while we were waiting 
quietly at the hotel for the train, it being then about eleven o’clock 
at night, we were politely but firmly requested to pay a sum for 
damage done to the team, greatly exceeding the whole value of both 
horses and wagon put together, and, at the same moment, an 
attachment was placed upon our luggage. We were in a nice fix. 
We had to leave by that night’s train, for there was but one train a 
day, and the party we were to join were impatiently waiting for 
us at S , a station some distance down the line, and expected to 
leave the next day, the moment the train got in. Fortunately 
the cars were three or four hours late, which gave us time to 
do something. We got a buggy, drove off to the residence of an 
attorney, who was recommended to us by the hotel proprietor for his 
strict honesty, woke him up, turned him out of bed, narrated the 
circumstances, lugged him down to the station, paid the money into 
court, got the attachment off our luggage, and started triumphantly 
by the train. I never found out what became of our case, but I need 
scarcely say we never saw any of our money again. Where it went 
to Ido not know; probably it went, in the words of the late Mr. 
James Fisk, ‘ where the woodbine twineth ;’ at any rate I am pretty 
sure that a very small proportion of it, if any, found its way into the 
pockets of the two conspirators—the scout and the owner of the horses. 

On arriving at the little town of S-—— we found the party 
were not ready, and we were compelled to wait there some days, a 
period of inactivity which proved fatal to our scout. S was at 
that time inhabited by a great many cardsharpers and gentlemen of 
that and kindred persuasions, and a few railway employés. The 
small military post is situated some little distance outside the town. 
The day after our arrival a carpenter who had just completed a build- 
ing contract somewhere, and who was overflowing with money and 
good-nature, came back to the town and proceeded to ‘treat,’ with 
the result that in a few hours the city was mad drunk, and remained 
so for a considerable time. P and I dined that night at the 
barracks, and by the time we returned to the town the orgie was at 
its height. The men were simply wild, raving drunk, drunk with 
the vilest of whisky, and nobody knows how vile and how horrible 
in its consequences whisky can be until he has tasted a sample of 
the kind of stuff that is, or used to be, concocted at many of those 
little out-of-the-way frontier towns. They were yelling, laughing, 
roaring, fighting, exploding rifles and firing off revolvers promiscuousl y 
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all over the place. They intended it as a few de joie no doubt, but as 
they loaded with ball cartridge, and were too magnanimous to take 
the petty precaution of firing in the air, it did not strike P and me 
exactly in that light. In fact it appeared anything but a joyful pro- 
ceeding to us, and considering that discretion, in such a case, was 
undoubtedly the better part of valour, we made a wide circle out of 
the line of fire until we gained the shelter of a long line of trucks, 4 
and under their friendly cover crept up to the hotel at the railway 
station, like a couple of malefactors escaping from a hot pursuit. 
Malefactors in fact we soon found ourselves to be, for when we reached 
the hotel we discovered all our baggage piled up in a heap in the 
centre of the room, with the sheriff drunk, and in his shirt-sleeves, 
seated on it, attended by a judge and the sub-sheriff, both also the 
better—or worse—for whisky. It was fortunate that we arrived when 
we did. The sheriff or sub-sheriff, I forget which, had assaulted my 
servant in the most cowardly, brutal manner. The man had refused, 
and very properly refused, to separate my property from a lot of 
baggage belonging to other people, and the drunken representative of 
the law drew two pistols upon him, knocked him down, kicked him, 
threatened to blow his bad-worded brains out, and likely enough 
would have done so but for the man’s wonderful command of him- 
self and quiet courage. 

After some little difficulty we found out what was the matter. It 4 
appeared that our government scout, under the influence of bad 
whisky, had taken it into his head to try the attachment dodge 
over again. Accordingly, during our absence at the barracks, he 
trumped up a most ridiculous charge, claiming five dollars a day 
wages from us during the whole time he was out on an expedition 
from Fort , which we had accompanied. He was receiving 
government pay, was detailed for duty with the expedition in his 
capacity of government scout, and was allowed by the officer in dl 
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command to go out hunting with us as a matter of courtesy and 
kindness to us, and because he knew the country better than any 
one else. The man was anxious to go, and was very pleased and 
perfectly satisfied with the liberal present we made him at the 
termination of the hunt. The charge was too preposterous to be 
sustained, but there was no use in representing the injustice and . 
absurd nature of it, as the civil authorities and legal functionaries in 4 
the town were in the swim, and, if they had not been, were too drunk 
to listen to reason. At first the captors of our baggage were very 
offensive, and things looked somewhat ugly; but a remark of P ; 
quite altered the aspect of affairs. He asked the sheriff, with a 
plaintive air of humble submission, whether he would not allow us the 
use of one small article of baggage, namely a five-gallon keg of 
whisky. This request seemed somehow to tickle the fancies of the 
officials, for they allowed us to take possession of the keg, and becom- 
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ing more civil and communicative, told us that either we must pay 
the money claimed, or lose our baggage, or get two well-to-do re- 
spectable citizens to go security for the amount.' The hotel proprietor 
and other gentlemen were kind enough to do this for us, and the 
sheriffs then condeseended to give over our baggage and vacate our 
rooms. The shouting and the riot went on all night, and I am bound 
to say that I was not very sorry to leave S - The impression it 
made upon me was that it was not a nice place for a quiet inoffensive 
man to live in, especially if he had any property of any kind. Of 
course we then and there discharged our scout. He applied to the 
officer commanding at S to pay his expenses back to Fort . 
which that officer politely declined to do, and our friend had to make 
his way back as best he could. He lost his place, and that was 
the last I heard of him. We subsequently heard that the sheriff also 
came to an untimely end. It seems he had a little unpleasantness 
with some gentleman of the town, and, happening one night to see 
his friend through a window seated with his back towards him, and 
thinking that the opportunity of settling the difference between them 
was too good to be lost, he fired at the man, shot him through 
the back, and killed him. In consequence of this the sheriff lost 
his appointment, and, if report be true, what he probably thought 
of still greater importance, his life. The whole town also was 
thoroughly purged. Detectives were sent down, the cardsharpers 
were hunted out of the place, the ring of villains who administered 
so-called law and justice was broken up, and I believe S has 
ever since been as peaceable a place as a man need wish to see 
anywhere. So possibly our experience, which was decidedly dis- 
agreeable to us personally, resulted to the general welfare of the 
community at & . After this episode we met with no further 
delays, and the next morning we started on our way to Fort 

A very pleasant time we had, skirting the base of the hills, fol- 
lowing the old emigrant track to Utah. The month was December, 
the weather fine and open, and game—that is deer and antelope— 
abundant, with an occasional buffalo for a change. One day I went 
out alone on foot to look for a deer. I had not gone very far walk- 
ing along a ridge, keeping a sharp look-out on either side, before I 
espied a long way off a party of five or six deer. Taking care to keep 
myself concealed, I got up within good view and took a spy at them 
with my field-glasses, to see if there was a good head among the 
gang. There they were—one, two, three, four, five deer, feeding 
quietly, but I could not make out any antlers amongthem. Curious- 
looking deer, too, I thought to myself, and screwed the glasses in a 
little, and steadied myself for a better look. Well, I thought, there 
is certainly an unusual appearance about them, something odd in the 
colour, something strange in the shape. Of a sudden a thought that 
felt red hot rushed through me—what if they should be sheep! ‘ By 
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Jove! they are sheep,’ I exclaimed, as one moved a little into a better 
light—‘ two big rams, just look at their horns,’ and three small ones. 
I declare I felt as excited as if I had discovered a new animal or at- 
tained the North Pole. I was so nervous I could not do anything for 
a few minutes, but after a while set to work in fear and trembling to 
execute a scientific stalk. If those sheep had been the last specimens 
of their race remaining on earth, I could not have been more anxious 
to get a fair shot at them. It wasa difficult country, and I had a hard 
climb and an anxious time of it, but at last I got into a position that 
I felt sure would enable me to creep up within range. Alas! I was 
doomed to awful disappointment that day. Two others of the party 
were out shooting at coyotes, birds, anything they came across; and 
when after infinite trouble I had crawled up within shooting distance 
of the sheep, and was pulling myself together and settling myself 
for the fatal moment, they fired a shot, started the game, and snatched 
the victory from out of my very grasp, and I had all my labour to 
begin over again. To make a long story short, I made three stalks 
on those sheep, for they were unaccustomed to the sound of fire-arms, 
and did not run far, and three times the same thing happened, and I 
was baulked bythe same unluckycause. On the third occasion, however, 
the sheep were seriously scared, and ran so far that, as it was getting 
late, I was obliged to leave them, and with a very heavy heart set a 
gloomy face towards home. On my way over a high ridge I noticed 
something curious away out on the plains near a bend of the Platte, 
and with the glasses made out a lot of tents or Indian tepees, I 
could not determine which. We had a consultation about it in camp 
that evening, and decided that, as there were no Indians in the 
neighbourhood, what I saw must have been the tents of a company 
of soldiers we expected to meet us from the fort. 

The next morning my hunting companion, my Scotch gillie 
Sandie, and I, started off to take up the trail of the sheep. We 
galloped along till opposite the place where I had last seen them, 
picketed our horses, and commenced climbing the hills. We had not 
gone twenty yards when we saw something moving in the far distance, 
Out with the glasses! Perhaps it is one of the sheep, I thought. 
‘ Hallo!’ I cried, amid general consternation, ‘it isa man.’ Another 
good look. ‘No, it is a woman.’ ‘No, a man in a blanket. An 
Indian!’ Without another word, down we went flat as serpents in 
the long grass, crawled back to our horses, and then helter-skelter 
back to camp as hard as we could go. We found camp in a bustle, 
men with their carbines in their hands saddling up, tents being taken 
down, and a lot of ug!y-looking savages sitting about three or four 
hundred yards off on a rock, with their blankets drawn up to their 
noses, looking on, while several more noble red-skins were hovering 
about in the distance. It did not look pleasant. More and more 
Indians kept arriving, some with the carcases of deer on their saddles 
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—the villains! what right had they to come marauding on our hunting 
grounds ?—and after a while a lot of them, getting bold, came in to 
camp, making friendly signs, shook hands, and sat down and smoked 
with us. There was one old fellow who spoke a few words of English 
and acted as interpreter; he was evidently the comic man of the 
party, and quite a character in his way. He was a queer, wizened, 
dried-up looking specimen of humanity, clothed in multitudinous rags 
of ancient flannel shirt, tattered blanket, and dilapidated deerskin 
leggings. He rode a pony as ancient, as lean, and as ragged as himself, 
and he had a lot of old rusty beaver-traps, and pots, and pans, and 
kettles, and in fact apparently all his household goods distributed over 
the persons of himself and his steed, and rattling, clanging, andjingling 
whenever he moved. He made frequent remarks in Indian—jokes, I 
presume, or remarks on our persoual appearance, for they were received 
with shouts of laughter—and he was equally voluble in English, though 
his knowledge of that language was apparently limited, for he kept 
on informing us that ‘ heap of Sioux coming, heap wagon, white men 
with them.’ They all professed great friendship, but they were so 
very saucy and bumptious, and tried so pertinaciously to steal every- 
thing that they could lay their hands on, that we concluded to clear 
out as speedily as possible, and accordingly we struck tents, bundled 
everything into the wagons, and left with, as far as I am concerned, 
no amiable feelings towards the ‘cut off’ band of Sioux. I am 
generally rather partial to Indians, but I confess on this occasion 
I felt fully prepared to endorse the opinion of the gentleman who 
said that ‘all Indians were pison.’ In the first place this same 
‘cut off’ band of Sioux had only a short time before massacred 
between eighty and ninety Pawnee women and children. They 
came upon the camp while all the men were out running buffalo, 
surrounded it, and killed every human being in the place. It may 
be said that it was ‘their nature so to do,’ the Pawnees and the 
Sioux being hereditary foes, but at any rate I defy any one to show 
that they had the slightest right to come rampaging about the 
bluffs, turning us out of camp, spoiling our hunting, and destroying 
our chance of getting a sheep. 

Late in the evening after dark we arrived at a little solitary cattle- 
ranche tended by one man. He was standing at the door when we 
rode up, looking very uneasy and peering through the darkness, but 
he brightened up considerably when he saw we were white men. He 
was very hospitable. ‘ Walk in, boys,’ he said, ‘ walk right in and sit 
down. We ain’t much “heeled”! for chairs, I guess, but you must 
make yourselves as comfortable as you can.’ And so we sat down and 
had a long talk with him about cattle and hunting and Indians, and 


1 To be ‘heeled ’ signifies in Western phraseology to be prepared for, or provided 
with, anything. The term is borrowed from the cock-pit ; a bird is said to be heeled 
when his spurs are put on and he is ready for the fight. 
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the lonely dangerous life he led, and various other congenial topics of 
a similar nature. We camped that night close to the ranche, and on 
the following morning made another excursion into the hills in the 
hope of crossing the tracks of the sheep; but finding that we were 
in the position of little Bo-peep, and that like her we had lost our 
sheep and could not tell where to find them, and not having sufficient 
leisure to adopt the policy of masterly inactivity recommended to that 
young lady—a policy which, moreover, we were forced to recognise 
would have proved unavailing in our case, since we were anxious only 
about the heads and horns of the animals, and the position of their 
tails was a matter of indifference to us in the event of their coming 
home—and perceiving that the Indians had run througk the whole 
district and had scared the game out of it, we very reluctantly aban- 
doned the sheep, and struck out in a straight line for our destination. 

We had to travel through an ugly monotonous country consist- 
ing of flat dried-up plains broken by occasional lines of clay bluffs. 
Herbage was scarce, fuel still scarcer, and as we had no time for hunt- 
ing even if the country had been favourable for the chase, we thought 
it best to shorten the journey as muchas possible. Accordingly when 
we got within two or three days’ march of the fort, four of us deter- 
mined to make a push for it andtry to accomplish the distance, some 
seventy miles or so, in one day. We travelled fast, ‘loping’ along 
most of the way, without seeing sign of man or beast until late in the 
afternoon, when we espied two men galloping towards us. As soon 
as they caught sight of us they pulled up, then came on a little 
further, stopped again, turned round, and galloped off a short distance, 
then stopped again, and finally turned out of the track, pushed their 
horses a little way up the hillside, and awaited us. Their manners 
puzzled us somewhat, but as they were only two, while we were four, 
we felt exceedingly courageous and cantered merrily on. As soon as 
we got near they moved down the hill towards us, and we pulled up 
to see what they wanted. * Good evening, boys,’ said J ; can you 
tell us how far it is into the fort, and what on earth were you doing 
up the hill there?’ ‘Well, I never did,’ answered one of the men; 
‘ darned if we did not take you fellers for Indians, What were we doing 
up the hill? What in the were you doing scooting over the 
prairie on a dead jump like that for? We made sure you were 
Indians, did not we, Jim? and we kinder thought we would have a 
better show up on the high grounds. How far is it to the fort ? Well, 
if you keep up that kind of to split gait it won’t take you long 
to git there, I guess: anyhow, you'll be in soon after dark. Been 
hunting, I expect, haven’t you? You did not happen to see any steers 
down this way as you came along, did you? We lost some of ours a 
couple of days ago, and can’t get track ofthem anywhere. Did you see 
no Indians either? No! Well, that’s kinder strange too. You had 
better keep your eyes skinned, there’s plenty of ’em around, and they 
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are getting mighty sarcy too. Why Dr. drove out in his buggy a 
few miles from the fort the other day to meet some gentlemen he was 
expecting—likely you’re the party, I expect—and darned if a bunch 
of Indians did not come across him and chased him right back into 
the fort, and a mighty near thing it was too, I tell you. Well, good- 
evening. I guess we won’t go any further this way, Jim, since they 
haven’t seen any sign of those steers.’ And so with mutual good- 
nights we parted, they to pick a nice place to camp for the night, and 
we to pursue our way to the fort. 

It was long after dark when we got in, and, after saying good- 
night to Lieut. , who went off to look up his friends, at length 
hitched up our tired horses at Dr. ’s door, and after knocking for 
admittance in vain walked in and sat down in the parlour to await 
the arrival of our host. After a few anxious minutes—for we were 
getting very hungry, not to say thirsty and tired, and had been con- 
soling ourselves during the last few wearisome hours of darkness 
with anticipations of an hospitable weleome—a step resounded in the 
wooden passage, the door opened, and a gentleman entered the room, 
and, after scrutinising us with a somewhat astonished gaze, said, 
‘ Well, men, what do you want?’ ‘ We were looking for Dr. 

» I timidly answered. ‘Perhaps you could tell us . 
‘That’s all right,’ he interrupted; I am Dr. - What’s the 
matter? what do you want with me?’ ‘Oh!’I said, feeling rather 
aggrieved at this reception, ‘ I beg your pardon for intruding. We don’t 
want anything. We thought probably you were expecting us. General 

said he would write, and so we thought we would call, and ‘ 
‘Why, my dear sir, I am most delighted to see you, most happy to 
make your acquaintance,’ cried the Doctor, shaking hands violently. 
‘Why did you not say who you were? won’t you introduce me to your 
friends? Expecting you, why of course I have been expecting you 
this ever so long, began to think you must have been jumped by 
Indians. By Jove, I came pretty near losing my scalp a couple of days 
ago. Iwent out for a drive in the afternoon, thinking I might meet 
you, and six of those infernal Sioux ran right on top of me and chased 
me clean up to the fort. If I had not had a pretty good horse, I should 
have been in a tight place, I can tell you, but there are not many 
Indian ponies that can get near the mare I was driving. She is a 
beauty. I must take you out for a drive to-morrow (No, I thank you, 
thinks I, not any for me. I don’t want to be chased round Wyoming 
in a buggy by a parcel of Sioux Indians). In the mean time you 
are pretty hungry, I expect. What! come in all the way from the big 
bend did you, you don’t say. Well, we will soon settle that all right ; 
supper will be ready in five minutes. In the mean time don’t you 
think just a little— eh? yes, I think so, from a purely medical point 
of view, I should certainly recommend it,’ and the Doctor left the room, 
to reappear in a minute preceded by a pleasant tinkling of spoons 
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and glasses. ‘ How?’ said the doctor, and ‘ how’ we replied in chorus, 
replacing our empty goblets on the table, and in a few minutes four 
hungry individuals were seated round the table, busily engaged in 
spoiling appetites engendered by a long day’s ride. 

Some time after I asked the Doctor, who proved to be not only a 
most hospitable host but also a most charming and agreeable com- 
panion, why he appeared so much astonished and in fact disgusted at 
our first appearance. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘you must not. be offended, 
you know, but really you did look the most horrid set of scoundrels ; 
upon my word you were the very roughest-looking crowd I have 
seen since I came out west. I thought at first that some one of the 
cattle-boys had met with some accident, broken his leg or something, 
but when you all stood up, and there was evidently nothing the 
matter with any of you, I was puzzled. I could not make out who 
you were or what you wanted, anyhow.’ I could not dispute the 
accuracy of the Doctor’s first estimate of our social status and moral 
character. Our countenances, scarred by the cutting wind, blistered, 
and peeled by the rays of a bright winter’s sun reflected from 
dazzling snow or the almost equally white surface of alkaline plains, 
were partially concealed by a three weeks’ growth of stubbly beard, 
and were deeply engrained with the black impalpable powder swept 
from off the burned prairie by fierce gales. Our hands were grimy, 
our clothes blood-besmirched and dirty, our moccasins in holes, our 
headgear misshapen—for constantly sleeping in a felt hat does not 
improve its appearance or add elegance to its form; we were 
tired and travel-stained, and I have no doubt we did look a most 
disreputable gang. After all, it is the clothes that make the 
man. One reads in books of gifted individuals—superior persons, in 
whose uncontaminated veins courses the bluest Norman blood—who 
are supposed to present a dignified and gentlemanlike appearance under 
all circumstances; but one does not come across them in real life. The 
gentility of most men is contained in their shirt collars. The simple 
innocence of a narrow band of white undefiled linen invests the whole 
figure with an air that nothing else can impart, and stamps upon it 
the sign of gentleman. Remove it, supply its place with a ragged 
woollen muffler or kerchief of ancient date, and the effect is marvel- 
lous and sad. If you want to destroy an aristocracy, cut off their 
collars, not their heads. Of course there are some men who bear the 
change better than others. So there are some individuals among all 
those classes that lead rough, wild, out-of-door lives, such as hunters, 
trappers, miners, cattle men, lumber men, &c., who look more 
refined and neater than their fellows, and these men, being to the 
manner born, will look a great deal more like gentlemen than any 
gentleman who has taken to the wild life for a while. A few weeks 
in the wilderness will transform the most high-bred looking man, 
and give him the appearance of an atrocious villain of the deepest 
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dye. The reader need not suppose that I have any personal feeling 
in this matter. It is true that my appearance and probable circum- 
stances in life have been the subject of varied criticism and frequent 
remarks. I have had many trades, occupations, and missions in life 
attributed to me, all very wide of the mark, but none of them incom- 
patible with a decent and honourable existence. Under these 
circumstances I have no ground of complaint, seeing that I have no 
faith in the novelist’s theory of the indestructibility of a gentlemanlike 
appearance, but believe only in the saving qualities of a shirt collar ; 
and hold that without that mystic ring, if you take a lot of men from 
different classes, mix them up, dress them in the same rough clothes, 
and see that they are all equally unkempt, unshaven, and unclean, you 
will find it very hard to separate them correctly again. 

For the next three days we were busily engaged, in ‘ paying visits’ 
during the first two, and in recuperating our shattered constitutions 
on the third. Then Christmas was close at hand, and we concluded 
to celebrate that festival in the fort, so that it was not until ten 
days or a fortnight after our arrival that we sallied out on a hunting 
expedition into the Black Hills. Game proved tolerably abundant, 
but the weather was awfully cold, too cold for pleasure. If I may 
here be allowed to offer one word of advice to hunters, I would 
_ say, Don’t go out on the plains in the northern and middle territories 

and states in the depth of winter; the game is not worth the candle. 
Up to about Christmas you are safe enough ; you will experience spells 
of cold weather, but nothing to hurt, up to that time; but afte: the 
end of December you may be caught at any moment in a cold snap, 
lasting several days, when the thermometer will go down very low, and 
the intense cold be accompanied by violent cruel gales of wind. Such 
storms are dangerous, and may result in loss of limb or even of life to the 
traveller whose camp is in an exposed position. Among the hills and 
in the forest you are right enough at all times, for it is your own fault, 
or the fault of the men with you, if you cannot make yourself com- 
fortable in any weather where fuel and shelter can be obtained. 
Nothing worthy of note occurred during this expedition except a little 
misunderstanding which came near proving inconvenient to one of 
the party. As one of the officers from the fort and I were returning 
to camp one evening, making our way through a thick growth of 
brush and cotton-wood trees that fringed a little stream, we happened 
to start one of those huge prairie hares commonly called Jack-rabbits. 
We fired at him, as we were close to the camp and there was no 
danger of scaring better game, and then slid off our horses and 
commenced peering and poking about among the bushes to try and 
get another shot. We had fired two or three more unsuccessful shots, 
when we broke suddenly into a little open glade, in full view of a 
small log shanty. We were vastly astonished, for we did not know 
there was a human habitation within miles and miles of us, and 
to add to our dismay an excited German sprang up in the open door- 
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way and advanced to us, shouting and gesticulating in the wildest 
manner. ‘Mein Gott!’ he cried, ‘I am so glad I did not shoot. 
Oh, mein Gott, I am so glad. I thought the Indians were on me this 
time sure: what for you fire into mein house? Three or four bullets 
come right slam into mein house,I tell you. I was lying down 
behind a flour-sack, and could see you peeping about in the bush like 
so many Indian thieves. I got a beautiful sight on that little fellow 
in the deer-skin shirt, and was shoost about to pull when you come 
out into the open, and I saw you were white men. He’d have gone 
up anyhow, I tell you. I had a sure thing on him.’ It was no wonder 
the poor man was alarmed, for in fact some of our bullets had by bad 
luck gone right into his shanty through the open door. He had 
made all his preparations, had thrown down two sacks of flour across 
the doorway, and was lying down behind them, with his finger pressing 
the trigger of a sixteen-shooter repeating rifle when we burst out of 
the bush and revealed ourselves just in time. The consequences 
might have been serious, if not they would have been comical, for if 
he had fired we should have taken him for Indians, and should have 
got into cover and returned the fire; and our friends, hearing an un- 
usual amount of shooting close to the camp, would have come to our 
assistance, and a little battle all about nothing would have ensued. 

We enjoyed pretty fair sport during this hunt, and got a good 
many deer and two sheep, but the latter were small young rams, 
and it was not until I had killed a large specimen some time later 
that I quite forgave the ‘cut off’ band of Sioux for disturbing us in 
the bluffs. 

Indians are a great nuisance, more especially the Sioux, who roam 
over the whole breadth of the interior of the continent as far west as 
the Rocky Mountains, and eastward to the territories of their heredi- 
tary enemies, the Chippewas. How these two tribes can ever have 
fought together much I don’t know, for a Sioux is entirely out of his 
element off the plains, knows little of canoes, and hates to trust him- 
self in the woods or among the mountains; while the Chippewa is a 
fish out of water when away from his swamps, rivers, lakes, and woods. 
They are a fine tribe, the Chippewas, as far as my experience of them 
goes, and much to be preferred in every way to their roving, 
marauding, troublesome neighbours on the plains. I think it is 
Washington Irving who has somewhere (I forget where) unfavourably 
contrasted the Indian, half-breed, or French voyagewr, ‘ cowering in 
his canoe,’ with the bold adventurous hunters and trappers who career 
on their high-mettled steeds over the boundless prairie. With all de- 
ference to Washington Irving, I do not think he could have had much 
actual experience in canoes, or he would not have found it necessary 
to ‘cower,’ nor would he have found travelling in a canoe conducive to 
a mean, melancholy, dispirited frame of mind, as is evidenced by the 
fact that Canadian Indians and the Hudson Bay Company voyageurs 
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and other half-breeds are about the most joyous, Mabicheanied people 
on the face of the earth. 

I made a very extensive acquaintance among mountain sheep 
afterwards in Estes Park in Colorado, and on one occasion caught 
a young one alive. I left the ranche just before grey dawn to take a 
solitary stroll round the margin of St. Mary’s Lake, and on the slopes 
and spurs of sheep mountain, and to enjoy that most glorious spectacle, 
a sunrise among the mountains. I had also some hopes of picking up 
a sheep or deer. It is hard to imagine anything more beautiful than a 
summer sunrise in those regions. There is a curious effect in nature 
just before the break of day that is impossible to describe, but that I 
think all who have passed many nights under the stars will recognise. 
There comes a sort of strange uneasy feeling through the atmosphere, 
a faint tremor as of cold air moves over the earth, as if Nature 
shivered in her sleep, grew restless, and half awoke. 

That sensation will be the first token of the great change at hand. 
Then the morning star shines out bright and strong, and the other 
constellations begin to fade. The highest peaks seem to approach 
one quickly, commence to look nearer, to stand.out clearer and whiter 
than before. A faint, a very faint, light steals over them, a radiance 
deepening quickly into the beautiful colour of a fresh rose, deepening 
still, flushing, glowing, and spreading downwards, colouring the snow 
a most delicate pink, gilding with bright gold the yellow grass, bur- 
nishing and shining like silver on ice and rock. Mists creep up the 
hillsides, grey in the valleys, pink on the tops, brooding sluggishly in 
heavy clouds among the lower masses of timber, gauzy, thin, trans- 
parent, and hanging in long wisps and shreds from the higher summits 
of the range. Of a sudden a bare naked crag, piercing the heavens, 
blazes into dazzling light, like a fiery beacon. Peak after peak 
answers the signal. The light flows down. The mists float up. 
Black darkness still reigns in the valleys, the eastern slopes are still 
wrapped in sleep, but the western hillsides are sparkling with the 
brightness of a white frost or dewdrops under a dazzling sun, and all 
the fells and peaks above them are bathed in light. There is nothing 
so beautiful as beautiful scenery, and it is never seen to better ad- 
vantage than in the first hour of the dawn. 

It is not difficult, after several days’ hard work hunting, to spend 
an idle day or two in such a scene, watching the face of nature ever 
changing under cloud and sunshine, calm and tempest. The eye 
never aches at the sight of lovely scenery, nor does the soul sadden, 
It is the one thing that never palls, with which neither mind nor 
body is ever weary. 

The love of hunting is a passion that leads a man into scenes of 
most picturesque beauty. The speckled trout allures him to lake and 
stream ; in pursuit of deer, he wanders through many a secluded valley, 
amid scenes of soft beauty, which otherwise he might never see. To 
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find the ‘ big-horn’ he scales giddy precipices, and climbs to soaring 
peaks, and confronts nature face to face in her grandest, most 
terrific moods. He is with nature always, whether on foot, on horse- 
back, or in his birch-bark canoe. 

Walking in the midst of such lovely scenery, and watching the 
day break in such infinite splendour, I must confess that I became 
somewhat careless as to my hunting, and stumbled right on top of a 
little band of sheep, feeding on the level ground, before I was aware 
of their presence. In fact I did not see them until they started. I 
fired, but without any effect, and set the hound, poor old Plunk, after 
them. 

They had got too good a start, and he could not come near them, 
but after a while I noticed a little sheep lagging behind. Thinking 
Plunk might overtake it, I started off best pace after him. It is no joke 
running over rough ground at an elevation of some 8,000 feet on a 
blazing hot July morning in Colorado, and I puffed and blew and 
* larded the lean earth’ in the most generous manner. 

When I came up I found the sheep perched on a little pinnacle 
of rock, and the hound baying furiously below. Poor little beast, I 
pitied it. It was only about three months old, and it looked very 
forlorn; it was very slightly wounded also, a fact which I did not 
know before. I went up to it and patted it, and the poor little 
creature did not seem much frightened, and did not mind my touch- 
ing it a bit; but it would not follow me. It was too much afraid of 
the dog, I fancy. I did not know what to do. I wanted to keep it 
alive, for a tame sheep is somewhat of ararity. I was afraid to leave 
it alone while I went for a wagon, and I was afraid of leaving the 
hound to watch it, lest he should run in upon it and kill it during my 
absence. So I concluded to pack it into the ranche on my back. A 
nice job I had of it. The little animal was as strong as a donkey, and 
kicked and walloped about all the time. It was as much as I could 
do to keep it on my shoulders. By that time the forenoon was far 
spent, and the sun was pouring down with tropical strength. I don’t 
know which of us was most exhausted by the time we got to the 
house. However, I was none the worse, but the poor little sheep 
never recovered. He drank lots of milk, and seemed all right for the 
first day, but after that he pined away and died in three or four days. 

Running sheep with hounds is a good deal practised in some 
places. I don’t like it. It isareprehensible habit, and scares all the 
game out of the country. It is avery sure and easy way of killing 
sheep if you have a first-rate dog and the ground is suitable to the 
sport, but unless those two conditions are fulfilled the chance of 
success is small. Your hound must be very speedy and staunch, and 
accustomed to the business; and the sheep must be found near 
some isolated pinnacle or crags of cliff. You creep up as near as 
you possibly can to the game, and then start the dog at them, 
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yelling and hallooing, to scare them as much as possible, as soon as 
you perceive that they have caught sight of the hound. The sheep 
will run straight up the mountain, and will beat any dog in a short 
time ; but if the hound has got a good start, and if the ground has been 
pretty level at first, he will press them so hard that one or perhaps two 
or three of them will take refuge on the first precipitous cliff or crag 
they can find. If that happens to be an isolated rock so small that 
the dog can keep guard round the base of it, he will keep the sheep at 
bay—‘ treed,’ as they say in Colorado—until his master comes up. But 
for one successful run you may make many unsuccessful ones. 
Nothing scares game so much as running them with dogs, and 
consequently it is a pastime that ought never to be pursued, or at 
any rate hardly ever, and then only when you can be quite certain 
of success. The place where I caught the little sheep was very 
favourable for running them. 

The water of St. Mary’s Lake is strongly impregnated with alkali, 
and leaves a deposit of that substance round the edge. The spot 
is in consequence much frequented by sheep, who, in common with all 
kinds of deer and cattle, are intensely fond of salt. In former days 
sheep used to come down nearly every morning to lick the alkali on 
the little plains surrounding the lake. The ground in the neighbour- 
hood is level, with three or four quite detached rocks jutting out of it, 
and on one side you can get down pretty close to the plain without 
showing yourself. I remember one day that same summer we passed 
the lake, a party of four of us with a string of packhorses, on our 
way to pitch camp for a few days high up on Long’s Peak for the 
purpose of hunting wapiti on the highest fells. I was riding behind 
when I heard Plunk barking furiously, and on galloping up found the 
cavalcade halted at a little distance, Plunk halfway up one of the 
masses of detached rock, barking vigorously, and every now and then 
making plunges towards a fine old patriarchal ram who stood on 
the top of the rock, and who, with feet placed closed together and 
head stooped, followed every movement of the dog, presenting his 
massive horns to him at every point of attack. It was a very pretty 
sight. In front lay a green grass-covered plain bounded by the 
little lake, vividly blue and sparkling under a summer breeze and 
the bright sun that shone on the white alkali that fringed its shores. 
On the far side of it the mountain rose, covered to the right with a 
thick growth of green young pine timber, but on the left burned 
and bare, and terminating in the great crags and cliffs of sheep 
mountain. In the foreground, piercing the green plain, rose a mass 
of jred sandstone crowned with the massive and stately form of the 
defiant ram, while the huge dun-coloured hound, bristling with 
rage, furiously bayed-and rushed at him from below. The people at 
the ranche had roast mutton for dinner that night, and we had mutton 
chops for tea on Long's Peak. That was the only time I ever killed 
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a sheep with a hound, and it was a mere accident, for we ran across 
the sheep by chance. Plunk belonged to Mr. Evans, who at that 
time owned the ranche-house. He was the best dog for that kind of 
work I ever saw or heard of, for if he once ‘ treed’ a sheep he would 
hold him there for days. He got into many scrapes, poor beast ; he 
was so eager, he would follow sheep anywhere, and on one or two 
occasions got into positions from which he could not have extricated 
himself without human aid. And in that way he met his fate. He 
got after a band of sheep one day, and followed them away off out of 
sight and out of hearing. No distant note of baying came to the 
anxious ear of his master, who searched all that day for him fruit- 
lessly till nightfall, and all the next day and many days equally in 
vain. Poor Plunk was never seen or heard of again. He must either 
have fallen over some cliff, or have jumped down upon some ledge 
from which he could not descend or ascend again, and there perished 
slowly and miserably of starvation. 

The mountain sheep is a magnificent animal, and the ram carries 
a splendid head. He is wild-looking and picturesque, and exactly 
suits the character of the country in which he is found. I know 
nothing finer in nature than the massive form of a big old ram 
standing on some jutting point of a precipitous cliff amidst the 
grandeur of the mountains which are his home. It requires a good 
deal of patience and perseverance to hunt the mountain sheep suc- 
cessfully. As a rule they are to be found on the highest peaks and 
the most inaccessible positions of the range, though in the rutting 
season, if you are fortunate enough to find a locality inhabited by 
sheep and undisturbed by man, they will come down and may be met 
with and killed with comparative ease. To hunt the animal with 
success, you must have a tolerably accurate idea of his manners and 
customs. The mountain sheep in Colorado come down to the foot- 
hills in the early spring, and return with their lambs about a month 
or six weeks old in the month of June or July. The old rams stay 
up on the mountains, and seem to seek the highest crags for shelter, 
even during the terrible storms of winter. Of course the snow never 
lies on the more precipitous parts of the mountains, and there is plenty 
of long grass for them to feed upon, and they appear to prefer the 
shelter they obtain among the caves and caverns of the rocks to coming 
down lower on to more snow-encumbered regions, and seeking satety 
amongst the timber. They are very fond of alkali, like all other 
animals, and will run great risks to get a lick of salt every now and 
then ; they will also come down to feed occasionally on little plains 
and parks at the foot of the mountains. 

I have shot many, many sheep at one spot close to the margin of 
a shallow brackish pond. Finding that they generally came down 
about eight or nine o’clock in the morning, I used to get there about 
seven, and sit down and wait patiently for them. I have seen them 
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over and over again descend the mountain, skylarking among 
themselves, galloping down a few hundred yards and then stopping 
and looking out carefully all over the country. Finally they would 
descend to the pond, and, after some hesitation and a great deal of 
caution, would walk boldly out on the plain, and begin to lick the 
alkali and browse a little on the grass. 

They would stop down sometimes an hour or two if undisturbed, 
and I have often watched them simply to see what they would do. 
After a time they would scamper off again, butting each other with 
their heads in sport, and at last would clamber up the mountain-side 
and disappear. The great thing in sheep-hunting is to get above 
them ; it is no use whatever trying to stalk a big ram by endeavouring 
to get up to him from underneath, because he is certain to see you. 
The only chance, if you know where he is likely to be, is to climb up 
above him and work gradually down ; then you have a fair likelihood 
of coming upon him, for he is accustomed to look below for danger. 

It is labour lost to follow their tracks. There is a certain great 
old ram that I know of which nobody has been able to kill yet. I 
have never seen him, but I know the size of his foot accurately. 

I followed him all day once some years ago, and he fooled me beau- 
tifully. I started out alone about seven o’clock one winter’s morning, 
and had not ridden more than three or four miles from the house in 
Estes Park when I struck a very large sheep track plainly visible in 
the snow. I followed it a little while, till it seemed to be so fresh 
that I dismounted, tied up my horse, and proceeded on foot. The 
track was gigantic, and as it led right in the direction of the habita- 
tion of this particular old ram, I knew it must be his foot; so I 
determined to follow him all day if necessary on the chance of a 
shot. I left my bag and luncheon, took off my coat, and prepared 
myself for a long and arduous climb. 

As bad luck would have it, the sheep was travelling along a very 
steep mountain side all covered with loose stones, and though I was 
in moccasins, which are the best wear for hunting, I could not move 
without making a noise, and I started my sheep. After walking about 
half an hour I came to the place where he had started, but followed 
on all the same, in the hope of getting sight of him, and presently 
came to another spot where he had stood and looked about him. He 
had no doubt caught sight of me, for he had started off on a dead 
jump straight down a very steep ravine, at least a thousand feet deep 
and equally precipitous on the other side. I could make out his 
tracks going down, but could not see anything of him, although I sat 
down and carefully examined the opposite face of the mountain with 
my glasses. So down I went, and presently struck his tracks again 
going up the other side. It was a terribly hard mountain to climb. 
It had once been clothed with a thick covering of pine trees which 
had all been burnt and blown down, and the ground was completely 
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strewn with trunks of trees, smooth and slippery. I do not suppose 
that my foot touched the ground one-fourth of the distance, for I was 
obliged to walk along the trees, and hop and jump from one to the 
other, after the manner of a squirrel. Added to which inconvenience 
there was about a foot of snow on the ground, melted by the heat of 
the sun and frozen by the cold, so that a thick crust had formed, just 
strong enough to bear your weight about a second, then let you through 
plump to the ground. It was terrible ground to travel over, and it 
exhausted me, but I was in hopes it exhausted the sheep also, because 
the footprints began to be deeply dyed with blood, showing that the 
sheep was cutting himself with the crust on the snow. I followed 
and followed my sheep, now and then stopping to use my glass, 
because the tracks were so fresh that I fancied he ought to be in 
sight ; but I could not get a glimpse of him, and so imagining that 
he must be further off than I had supposed, I still followed the tracks 
till I got near the top of a mountain which forms a ridge or offshoot 
from the gigantic mass of Long’s Peak. 

Near the top of this ridge was a notch, through which, as I got 
nearer, I could see that the tracks led. I hurried as much as pos- 
sible, thinking to myself that he could not be very far off, and that 
in all probability when I got to the top and looked down through 
the notch into Willow Park beyond I should see him somewhere 
below me, and have a good chance of a shot, or, at any rate, of a 
stalk. 

When I reached the top I found the tracks led down through 
the notch about twenty or thirty yards, and then stopped; and on 
looking about me I discovered that my friend, this crafty old ram, 
had gone down a little way so as to deceive me, had then made a 
violent leap on one side, gone straight back again through the 
notch, climbed up to the top of a pile of rocks there, and no doubt 
had been looking at me and laughing as I toiled laboriously up the 
hillside after him until I got unpleasantly near, when he had started 
off in the direction of the top of Long’s Peak. It was now about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and of course I had to give up the 
chase and scramble down the mountain as best I could. The ground 
was so dangerous that I was obliged to go very carefully, and it was 
dark before I got to the bottom of the deep ravine. 

I was very tired by this time, having been up before daylight, 
and working hard all day with nothing to eat; and I was getting 
awfully cold also, for I had left my coat behind. However, I had 
to climb up the opposite slope, which I eventually succeeded 
in doing, and then had to look for my coat, but could not find it 
anywhere. Then I searched for my luncheon bag, but could not find 
that either. 

It was pitch dark by this time, so I gave up the search for them, 
and began to look for my horse, but could not find him. 
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It sounds very easy to remember where you left your horse, and 
to find him, but it is not such a simple matter when it is pitch dark, 
when there is nothing particular to mark the spot, and when you 
have the whole of Colorado to look in. I did not know what to do. 
I could have walked back in two or three hours’ time, and would 
have done so, but I was afraid to leave my horse out all night, lest he 
should freeze to death. He was not hitched up by the bridle merely, 
but securely fastened with a strong new lariat, which he could not 
possibly have broken, so I kept hunting about until eventually I 
found the poor beast. How glad he was to see me! No doubt he 
had made up his mind to be deserted. 

It was a difficult job to get home, for I had to lead the horse 
a long way down the hillside, over ground thickly strewn with 
fallen trees, and the night was pitch dark. I blundered and 
stumbled, and I swore, and he swore, if a horse can swear, and 
stumbled and blundered; and we had a very bad time of it alto- 
gether till we got on more level ground, and I was able to get 
on his back and make rapid progress. We reached the shanty, 
pretty tired, about eleven o’clock at night. That old ram had 
fooled me completely, and I have never since had a chance of paying 
him out for it. 

DUNRAVEN. 
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THE LAST GREAT DREAM OF 
THE CRUSADE. 


CHRISTOPHER CoLumBUS was the last of the great dreamers who 
dreamed in earnest the dream of the Crusade. He was a pure 
idealist, while he was the most illustrious ‘man of action’ of his 
time, the pioneer of that daring band who made discovery their 
holy warfare, and who seemed to see their way across the ‘Sea of 
Darkness’ to a ‘ New Jerusalem’ in the great continent of the West. 
He forms the vital link between the romantic enterprise of medieval 
Europe and the larger romance of the Elizabethan adventurers, who 
gave a new vision to the imagination, and a new theatre to the com- 
merce and politics, of mankind. 

This crusading fervour of Columbus, which fed the fire of his 
patient enthusiasm for Western discovery, is quite too little regarded 
in popular estimates of his character and life. Far from being 
wholly a man of the new age, like Prince Henry of Portugal, 
absorbed in the practical work of discovery and in the future which it 
opened to commerce, he was a man who nursed his spirit on the 
heroic traditions of the bygone generations. He struck his roots 
more deeply, perhaps, than any other man of his time into the age 
which was ending, while he believed that God was making him an 
instrument in opening an entirely new era in the history of the 
world. And it is always thus. The men who make new eras are 
always the strongest links between the past and the future. Those 
who mark the great steps of progress are those who maintain the un- 
broken continuity of the history of our race. He was a ‘ Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, who brought the Gentiles in as free citizens of the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

The westward expeditions of Julius Cesar stand in a very real 
relation to the expeditions and discoveries of Columbus. They are 
divided by more than fifteen centuries, but no event of kindred 
character and importance lies between them. Columbus stands next 
to Cesar as the author of an immense enlargement of the boundaries 
of the civilised world. Cesar and his house traced the western 
boundaries of Europe, and brought its foremost modern races on to 
the theatre of civilisation. Columbus traced the bounds of the 
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great world, and gave to man the full possession of his sphere. 
Between the two lies the middle age, the most notable facts of whose 
history, from our present point of view, are the conquests of Charle- 
magne and the Crusade. But the conquest of Cesar opened the way 
for something more than civilisation. St. Paul, in his consuming 
desire to push westwards the conquests of the Gospel, was moved by 
the same impulse. It is certainly a very noteworthy fact that the 
liberal party in Rome, of whose traditions Cesar was the heir, seems 
to have been impelled by strong instinct westwards among the hardy 
peoples with whom lay the future of humanity; whither the same 
impulse in a diviner form urged the chief of the Apostles, to preach 
that Gospel whose mission is not to destroy men’s lives, but to save.' 
Allowing for the difference of scale, the conquests of Cesar pro- 
duced much the same kind of stir at Rome which the expedition of 
Columbus aroused in Europe. It was in a high sense, in both cases, 
the great sensation of the time. Nothing stirs man like the expan- 
sion of the horizon of his life. It seems to lift humanity bodily to a 
higher platform, and to give to it the command of a wider world. It 
is like the opening of a new spring to the vital fountain; it sends the 
life-blood at once surging more swiftly through the frame. We may 
say with confidence that whatever, by reinforcing the vital springs, 
bestows new power on man, is the best benediction that can reach 
him. And it was this which Columbus bestowed on Western 
Europe. Men’s hearts beat with new energy and exultation ; life 
seemed more large and free; it leaped to a new vantage-ground, and 
surveyed with thrilling joy the wide and splendid horizon which was 
unveiled.2, Like David, man gives thanks to God at such times, 
‘who has brought him out into a large place.’ For, above all things, 
man needs room to grow. The sphere of his tasks is too narrow for 
the range of his power. <A great joy possesses him when he gets his 
eye on a wider, fairer realm beyond it, where enterprise may have 
free course and imagination boundless range. If hope saves us as 
immortals, imagination saves us as citizens of this world. That which 
enables man to breathe and work more freely in the anguish (an- 
gustie, narrows) of the present is the range of his imagination 


1 Space is precious, or I would quote at length the remarkable speech which 
Tacitus puts into the mouth of the Emperor Claudius (Ann. xi. 24), in which this 
policy is very nobly developed. The tradition of an inclusive policy, which was 
handed down through Marius, Cesar, and the Imperial house, was not suffered to 
perish. A greater than Claudius wrought out the idea on a wider theatre when 
Gregory the Great struck the key-note of the inclusive policy of the Latin Church. 
Gregory's letters to Augustine (Beda, B. i. ch. 27-30) have a closer relation to that 
speech of Claudius than may at first sight appear. 

? Peter Martyr writes to Pomponius Letus: ‘I feel a wonderful exultation of 
spirits when I converse!with intelligent men who have returned from these regions. 
It is like an accession of wealth toa miser. Our minds, soiled and debased by the 
common concerns,of life and the vices of society, become elevated and ameliorated 
by contemplating such glorious events.’ 
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through wider and brighter worlds. It would be curious to trace the 
influence of Continental travel—the vision of snow-peaks in the upper 
air, and all the breadth and splendour of the mountain lands, to 
which we of the nineteenth century make our pilgrimage—on that 
enlargement of ideas and habits which is so marked a feature of our 
times. Murray’s handbooks are in a way sacred books for our genera- 
tion. But they too had their beginning in the higher regions. Shelley, 
Coleridge, and above all Byron, are the true fathers of the romance 
of travel, which is the mild form in which we take our romance in 
these easy and wealthy days. 

And, to carry this idea into a higher region, this is the gift which 
Christianity has bestowed on man. That wonderful outburst of 
power, that resurrection of human life, which marked the age of the 
Advent, was the direct result of the grand apocalypse, the unveiling 
of heaven. When the things not seen came fully within man’s 
horizon, he arose with an energy unknown till then to claim his 
birthright and to fulfil his destiny. Hope entered into the world 
through Christ and quickened it. It touched every human faculty 
with its fire; but, above all, it kindled the imagination. It offered 
the things ‘which eye hath not seen, which ear hath not heard,’ to 
the contemplation of the spirit. From that time the thoughts of 
earth’s purest and loftiest children have been busy with the things 
which the very angels desire to look into—with the thoughts of God, 
with the hopes of Christ, with all that the Redeemer sees brightening 
in the far distance, beyond all the storm and the anguish of the world. 

The influence of Christian ideas, and of the Christian vision of 
the far future, began very early to tell on the secular life of men, and 
on the thoughts of thinkers even in the heathen schools. The attempt 
to father the nobler thoughts of Seneca on St. Paul is foolish and 
futile. But the indirect influence of the certainty of Jewish theo- 
logical ideas and of Christian beliefs, aspirations, and hopes on the 
intellectual and moral atmosphere which Seneca and Epictetus 
breathed, is a field which has yet to be fully explored. As Chris- 
tianity widened its realms, there can be no question that the pro- 
mises and prophecies of Scripture, substantiated as they seem to be 
by the visible life of the Church, exercised an influence of incal- 
culable power on the higher thought and imagination of mankind. 
Such a vision as David paints in Ps. lxxii., or Isaiah in chap. Ix., 
or Daniel in chap. vii., and which is wrought out till words and 
images fail in the glowing pages of the Apocalypse, may seem to 
many who read these words a mere vapour of the imagination. To the 
men who read them in those days, at any rate, and to some of us still, 
they carry the weight of the word of God. Men held them to be 
the picture, in the best forms and colours known to mortals, of the 
great end to which the Ruler of all things was working through all 
the stormy strife of history; and they were contemplated with an 
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assurance, and cherished with a passion, which could not but tell 
powerfully on the innermost life of Christian society. And whenever 
through the Christian ages there has been a season of high excite- 
ment, in which man’s faculties have been strongly strained, and his 
spirit has been deeply stirred, he has always been ready to believe, 
in spite of the warning words of Scripture, that the realisation of 
that hope was near. 

This lies very close to the true understanding of the free romantic 
spirit which characterises Christian as compared with the highest 
forms of heathen literature, which always seems to be conscious 
of the narrow limits of its world. No doubt this consciousness 
has much to do with the exquisite form and finish which make that 
literature on the whole quite the finest instrument of intellectual 
culture which we have at our disposal. One of the reasons why 
modern subjects cannot take the place of the classics in the university 
training of our youth, is the oppressive vastness of their range, 
which is not a little awful to young explorers. The classical writers 
are something like their own Mediterranean Sea—tempting to young 
and timid sailors. We may easily lose more than we gain by launch- 
ing our lads too early on the great ocean of modern thought. 

But be that as it may, Christendom has never been without its 
romantic visions and enterprises, which have kindled its imagination 
and stirred its heart. Dreams! idle dreams! men cry from the 
warm, safe nest of their own prosperous and prosaic lives; but at any 
rate they have been strong enough to exert a very remarkable in- 
fluence on the practical relations and activities of men. It is simple 
matter of fact that even gold-fields in this age of commerce have 
exercised a slighter tractive power, than was wielded by a thing of 
such purely ideal value as the sepulchre of Christ seven hundred 
years ago. Something of this romance is due, no doubt, to the 
Teutonic imagination, which in the young infancy of our race was a 
conspicuous element of its endowment, and has tinctured all the 
Latin peoples of the West. We see something of its weird splen- 
dour in Beowulf, and still more in Scandinavian legends. But it 
would have remained fruitless in the highest sense if the genius of 
Christianity had not quickened it. Perhaps the most wonderful 
thing in history is the wedding of Christianity to the Teutonic race. 
That marriage, at any rate, was made in heaven. Rome nursed the 
youth of the Church, but was not continent of its energetic manhood. 
Rome was both too poor and too small. In the Teutonic settlers in 
the fairest realms of the Empire, in their native pith and manhood, 
their industry and morality, their domestic virtue, their intellect, 
imagination, and enthusiasm, the Gospel found the fair field of its 
noblest and most fruitful culture, while the earth found in them its 
most masterful and progressive sons. 

The ages of chivalry furnish abundant instances of romantic 
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enterprise, with their crowning glory, or, as some call it, their crowning 
folly, the Crusade. For generations it was the great romance of 
Christendom. It is hardly possible for us to comprehend the brilliant 
vision of impossible results which some of the most earnest spirits in 
Europe clasped by faith when they devoted themselves to this mad 
enterprise—mad in one sense; but it was a noble madness, with a 
deep method in it and with great results. We will not attempt to 
trace the outline of the oft-told tale; nor will we balance the well-worn 
arguments as to the influence of these holy wars on the development 
of Christian society. But one is bound to believe that a movement 
which stirred so deeply for ages the heart of the most Christian 
peoples, which fascinated some of the world’s most brilliant heroes, 
most capable statesmen, and most self-devoted saints, must have had 
on the whole a high and noble use in its times. The fruit of such a 
movement in such a world as this is sure to be qualified by very base 
admixtures in sadly large proportions ; but on the whole, considering 
its economic, intellectual, and social results, and remembering what 
Europe would have been about but for the Crusade, we cannot question 
that the result on the whole was a great gain. 

There is one very remarkable influence of the Crusade, which is 
too little regarded in the contemplation of the great actors who 
move across the scene; and greater never played their part in history. 
It touched both deeply and purely the heart of the poor. It made 
rich and poor, lord and vassal, realise a unity of purpose and passion 
which could not but tell strongly on their relations with each other, 
and help to prepare the way for that rise of the third estate to power 
which became the leading movement in Europe when the crusading 
passion was dead. St. Louis closes one era, and immediately a new 
one opens with Philippe le Bel, who, unlovely as he was in every way, 
marks an important crisis in the history of France, of the Papacy, 
and of Europe at large. Perhaps his shattering overthrow of Boni- 
face the Eighth, just after the great jubilee of the Church, is the true 
commencement of modern history. The Crusade was to multitudes 
of the hungry, weary poor during those generations much what the 
vision painted by Psalmists and prophets was to the sad, suffering 
poor of the Jewish State. It was a vision of something which made 
life under stern and hard conditions more endurable, and which seemed 
to open some hope of the fulfilment of the promise with which 
Revelation had gladdened the world. There is something profoundly 
touching in the utter self-sacrifice which even in the poorest the 
Crusade enkindled; when ‘Christ thundered through the minds of 
all,’ and they took their way, the pilgrims of hope, in quest of a 
Jerusalem which, as far as this world was concerned, was only in 
their dreams. It was, in truth, the New Jerusalem which they were 
seeking—the fair realm of the rule of Christ in righteousness, charity 
and peace—of which we are seekers still. It gleamed bright in their 
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imaginations against the rude and brutal scenes in the midst of 
which they spent their weary days; and they sold all that they might 
win it. In vain; their bones whitened in the wilderness, and Jeru- 
salem became a worse den of thieves than in the lifetime of the Lord. 
The waste of life and treasure was enormous, but it was a vital pro- 
cess—vital to that higher life of men which lives by faith in the 
invisible. The cost of vital processes is fearful if the waste of fibre 
alone is measured ; it is justified only by the deep and far-stretching 
results. 

If we want to understand a man’s character and life, we must get 
our eye, if possible, on his ideals. We must read the romance of his 
nature, as well as track his steps along the dusty common levels of 
life. When we know what he dreams of doing, as well as what he 
does, there is some fair chance of understanding the man. Not 
otherwise is it in the history of mankind. Those Crusades, like the 
earlier romance of the Sanc Graal, were through the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the poetry of the life of Christendom. They 
kept that life from stagnating, or dropping into sheer brutality, in 
its weary round of Imperial, Papal, and Feudal wars. They mingled 
a fine vein of ideal enthusiasm with its contentions and ambitions; 
they gave to it an object which filled its imagination and saved it 
from hopelessly grovelling in the dust. 

The poetry of a life or of an era is its sanctifying salt. I mean the 
poetry which it writes in deeds rather than in words. Man must 
live poetry before he can write it. The poet is really the recorder. 
He comes as the child of a great age of adventure and achievement, 
in which men have been living what he puts into song, stirring 
them thereby to new and more daring aims. But the enjoyment of 
art is mainly meditative. Whena great poet rounds an era, it is the 
sign that the age of heroic effort and achievement for the time is 
over. An Augustan age blooms into splendours, but not into triumphs. 
Augustus beats his head against the wall and moans, ‘ Give me back 
my legions,’ while Julius would have led Arminius in triumph to 
Rome. King James ‘ misliked’ men like Raleigh, who was ‘ addicted 
to great actions.’ Elizabeth had no such tremors; but King James 
represented the spirit of his time. The great poetic outburst which 
lasted on into his reign closes for a time the era of ‘ great actions.’ 
A new age was about to open; men had to begin to work on a 
new problem, and a great life had to be lived on a new theatre, which 
King James and his minions were all unconsciously preparing, before 
the day of the poet should again come round. Shakespeare grew out 
of a great age of splendid effort and achievement. Had there been 
no Columbus, no Cortez, no Pizarro, no Drake, Grenville, or Raleigh, 
there had been no‘Shakespeare. Columbus truly opens the era which 


Shakespeare crowns. 
The Crusade, as a movement which had a practical hold on man, 
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ended with the last sigh of St. Louis, ‘ Oh, Jerusalem !' oh, Jerusalem !’ 
But though dead as to the flesh, it lived on in spirit and inspired 
Columbus. Men had striven nobly, passionately, for ages to. realise 
their dream in the restoration of Jerusalem, and were heart-weary 
of their failure—except the maritime commercial cities, which had 
reaped golden harvests from the enterprise. But the hope which 
had lit the effort did not die. That was a spiritual thing, having its 
root in that which lives on immutable through all the vicissitudes of 
human fortune—the Word of the Lord. That Word has always 
nourished in Christian hearts the hope of some great restoration of 
the estate of humanity, and the most earnest have ever been on the 
watch for some grand discovery or achievement which would bring it 
visibly more near. The hope died down that the kingdom would be 
established in Jerusalem ; but the hope lived on that in some form it 
would appear. During the last century of revolution it has been as 
warm in the heart of popular leaders, as in saint and crusader of old, 
and it has been fed, though they little realise it, from the same 
spring. No age can live without the vision of Paradise regained. 
As the vision closed in the East when the crusading fervour was ex- 
hausted, it seemed to open in the West. Shut out from the Eastern 
path, men began to gaze more wistfully over ‘the Sea of Darkness,’ 
along whose shores the hardiest European peoples were settled, and 
speculated whether the path might not lie over its bosom to the fulfil- 
ment of their dreams. 

These general remarks as to the aspect and bearings of the 
Crusade may seem to have but slight connection with such a matter 
as the life-work of Columbus. But the great enterprises of humanity 
hang on to each other in a measure little suspected. To trace one of 
these great links, connecting the romantic enterprise of mediwval 
Europe with sixteenth-century discovery, is the main object of the pre- 
sent paper. Columbus lived and died in heart and purpose a Crusader ; 
he was the last of a long and glorious line. Not St. Louis himself 
cherished the idea of the Crusade with purer and nobler passion ; 
it seems to have been really the mainspring of his life, and it is 
the one key to his vast, and from one point of view extravagant, 
demands; the patient and unconquerable persistence in which again 
and again threatened his enterprise with utter wreck. His demands 
were simply imperial ; but we shall quite misunderstand the man if 
we do not see that they were based upon imperial plans and hopes. 
His dearest hope through life was to lead a -final and triumphant 
Crusade, and dying he bequeathed it as a legacy to his heirs. 

It seems a weak, vain vision, after all the blood and the tears 
which the Crusade had cost the world. We may be sure that it 
seemed very noble and beautiful to Columbus, an enterprise out of 
which the largest blessing to mankind would spring. Always there 
is behind it the kingdom of the Prince of Peace, the idea of which 
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floated winningly before the eyes of men through the stormiest and 
bloodiest passages of the drama of Christian history. This crusading 
fervour, far from being the conspicuous weakness of a noble nature, 
the one extravagance of a very practical and ‘ long-minded ’ (longa- 
nimidad) man, seems to have been the mainspring of the inspira- 
tion which sustained his exhaustless energy, and the only noble 
explanation of demands otherwise wholly inconsistent with his singu- 
lar modesty and simplicity of heart. We may smile at the visions of 
these lofty and daring spirits; we should do better, perhaps, to weep 
over our own easy contentment with the things which lie visibly within 
reach of our hand. A great religious hope fed the fire of resolution 
in the heart of Columbus, and some such hope is the blast which 
raises to white heat the vital force of all the purest and noblest men. 
Most needful is it that historians should have an eye for the poetry of 
the life of great leaders and great eras. It is this which makes Mr. 
Carlyle such a master in the school of history. Herr Teufelsdréckh 
found the elder Napoleon—selfish, mean, grasping, ambitious, and 
terribly practical as he seemed—to be a man ‘ who lived in the idea.’ 
The thirteenth century saw the end of the Crusades, and Europe 
entered then on a new and higher stage of her development. The 
great thirteenth century was the age, in the West, of budding nation- 
ality, of nascent art and vernacular literature. It was the robust 
childhood of the modern world; there is no sort of break of con- 
tinuity between the age of Edward the First and St. Louis and our 
own. National monarchy then first decisively superseded the dis- 
order into which feudalism had fallen, and the germs of vernacular 
literature, making the thoughts of the learned the common property 
of mankind, had started and were already promising fruit. When the 
fourteenth century opened, the French and English monarchies were 
fairly consolidated, and the people in both countries, though in dif- 
ferent measures and under different conditions, were feeling their way 
to a very substantial interest in public affairs.2 Early in the century 
Giotto was painting; Dante and Villani were writing ; while Boniface 
the Eighth, the last of the great medisval Popes, had been brutally 
struck down by the emissary of Philippe le Bel, the French king. 
Philippe was a national monarch. He is an ugly enough figure in his- 
tory, but a powerful one. Many things began from his days; and the 
Papacy received at his hand, as the nearest representative of rising 
nationality, a blow which will prove its death-wound, though it is 
long in dying. The Papal schism speedily followed it, and from the 
Papal schism the line is not difficult to trace to the Reformation. 
The fifteenth century witnessed the full development of verna- 


$ The difference between the two countries lay mainly in the fact that the 
Commons in England were developing the oldest form of the national life; in 
France the institution lacked deep root in the past, and never became a power except 
through revolution, 
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cular literature in the leading countries of the West. The kingly 
power too grew mightily, and with it, under its cloak, as it were, the 
freedom of the people. During the break-up of the feudal order—for 
an order it was, of a very noble kind, in its times—the royal power was 
in the main the popular power. It meant tolerably fair laws and 
customs, better coinage, and improved conditions of life. At the 
worst it meant a distant tyrant with a good deal to distract his 
attention from particular victims, instead of a near one with little to 
do but to oppress. The time came when the royal power became 
tyrannous, and the people, with help from the great houses, had to 
take stern measures to limit it. But in the age of which we are now 
writing the strengthening of the hands of the monarch meant better 
conditions of life for the trading classes and the poor. In the 
fifteenth century the king became more and more the representative 
of the nation; and his government was able to act for it in a way 
which would have been blankly impossible two centuries before. 
Nations too, becoming consolidated, were able to attempt great enter- 
prises, and things could be undertaken on a scale such as the action 
of a nation alone could justify and sustain. And if it should lie in 
the way of great peoples to enter on distant and difficult expeditions, 
there was a constituted body in the royal court and government to 
watch over them and take charge of the results. 

I dwell on this because it was a matter of very large importance 
with reference to such an expedition as that of Columbus. The 
Duke of Medina-Celi was wisely deterred from undertaking the 
furnishing of Columbus for his enterprise, by the reflection that, if 
successful, ‘ it would involve discoveries too important to be grasped 
by any but a sovereign power.’ In this he was unquestionably right. 
At no earlier period of human history could such a discovery have 
borne any large and lasting fruit. It was needful that a nation with 
a settled government should be interested in it, and should take 
charge of its progress. Never before the fifteenth century was there 
a national government in Europe with a sufficiently settled form 
and definite policy to take in hand such a matter as the discovery of 
a new world. And surely it is very wonderful—though faith gives us 
the mastery of the wonder by discerning the Hand which is behind 
the veil—that just at the critical moment when the Western nations 
and their governments were so far consolidated that some continuity 
of action on a-large scale was possible; when, too, they had 
thoroughly possessed their limits, were multiplied in numbers, and 
were stimulated by growing wealth and intelligence to pant for a 
wider sphere ; when, further, the path of Oriental conquest was closed 
finally, and the westward progress of civilisation had led the strongest 


4 The new monarchy, of which Mr. Green has written so ably, tyrannous as it was, 
was decidedly popular, and was a great step on in the development of the national 
liberties. 
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races to the shores of the Great Ocean, and left them there in the vigour 
of their lusty manhood, with no new lands in sight to conquer— most 
wonderful is it that just then God should have put it into the heart 
of Columbus to press over that waste of waters from whose vague 
terrors every heart but his recoiled, and to open to the European peoples 
a new hemisphere of the world. 

Whence do the great thoughts on which the destinies of nations 
and of ages hang, enter into the human spirit? Whence came to 
Moses the call to Canaan? whence to St. Paul the Macedonian 
summons? whence to Columbus the vision of the New World? The 
thought is one thing ; the faith which grasps it as a reality, and sets 
it visibly before the eye of the soul, is another ; and it belongs to a 
quite higher sphere. Therefore we speak of the spirit rather than of 
the intellect in inquiring into the genesis of these lofty ideas in man. 
The mere notion of a world across the waters may have come to Colum- 
bus from a hundred different sources. His mind may have focussed the 
scattered rays of expectation and conjecture about a continent beyond 
the Western Ocean which we know were floating about Europe in his 
young days. But what made them more to him than to a thousand 
other men who came across them? Whence the sense that this was 
the work which was given him to do, and which he must do, even at 
the cost of dear life? Whence the faith that bore him through his 
perilous enterprise in triumph—that lofty faith that it was God’s 
will that he should make the discovery, and that it was to God’s 
glory that it would redound? We must read the eleventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews for the answer. Columbus was one of 
the heroes of that illustrious line. 

This sense of a vocation was a spiritual thing; and it was to the 
thought about the existence of a westward path across the waters to 
which laborious research had led him, as the spirit is to the body 
which it animates and inspires. Wecan only believe that the purpose 
came from Him who is the Fountain of all high influence on the 
human spirit, and that Columbus was as truly called across the ocean 
as Abraham was called across the river, or Saul of Tarsus across the 
strip of sea between Troas and Neapolis to plant a European Church. 
Thus, at any rate, it appeared to himself when he looked into his 
own heart. In a letter addressed to Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1501, 
he attributes his early irresistible inclination for the sea, and his 
passion for geographical studies, to an impulse from the Deity, pre- 
paring him for the high decrees he was chosen to accomplish. 

Much curious interest attaches to the question whence the idea 
of habitable regions across the Atlantic was originally derived. We 
are able to trace it in a vague but still tangible form very far back 
in history. There is a curious passage in Alian,° preserving a 
fragment of Theopompus, which records a conversation between 
5 Var. Hist. iii. 18, 
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Silenus and Midas, in which the former, a semi-divine person, says 
that Europe, Asia, and Africa are surrounded by the sea, but that 
beyond this known world is an island of immense extent, adding 
particulars on which there is no need to dwell. The whole passage 
is too fanciful for the foundation of an argument. It may be a 
fragment of very ancient knowledge; it may be an attempt to give 
a local habitation and some colour of life to the abodes of the blessed. 
But the celebrated passage in Plato stands on quite other ground. 
A priest of Sais is said to have instructed Solon that there was in 
ancient times an island called Atlantis, beyond, but not very remote 
from, the Pillars of Hercules, larger than Asia and Africa united ; but 
it was swallowed up by an earthquake and disappeared beneath the 
waters, leaving such vast masses of slime on the ocean that no one 
had been able to navigate that region since. There is much additional 
matter, of a character so fabulous that we might be tempted to regard 
the whole tale as a political romance, but for the unquestionable 
physical fact which the tradition enshrines, There are various island 
groups in the region indicated, with clear traces of extensive 
voleanic action; while to the west, in mid-ocean, there is the vast 
bank of sea-weed, covering a space almost as large as Europe, and 
presenting the kind of obstacle to navigation which Plato describes. 
The possibility of some great cataclysm in the Atlantic during the 
period of man’s habitation of our globe is still swb judice. If it 
could be established, it would help to solve some perplexing problems; 
but the weight of the scientific evidence seems to tell the other way. 
It is hard, however, to believe that the graphic picture of the Mar 
de Sargasso is no more than a poet’s dream. 

In the Augustan age we come upon clearer indications of a belief 
in lands to the far West. There is the well-known passage in Strabo 
in which, criticising a statement of Eratosthenes, that but for the 
extent of the Atlantic we might easily pass by sea from Iberia to 
India, he objects that there may be two or even more habitable lands 
in the temperate zone, near the circle of latitude which is drawn 
through Athens and the Atlantic Ocean. This remarkable guess is 
really nearer to the truth than Columbus himself had reached when 
he had actually landed on the shores of America. Seneca ventures 
to assert that, with a favouring wind, a very few days’ sail separates 
India from the shores of Spain, and in the notable passage in the 
Medea (ii. 375) he grows prophetic and declares— 

Venient annis secula seris, 
Quibus oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 


Tethysque novos detegat orbes ; 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule. 


But we have something much more tangible than either imagina- 
tion or tradition. Europeans, long before the time of Columbus, 
a3? 
{ 
\ 
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had actually visited the New World. It may be regarded as an 
established fact that about the year 1000 of our era the Northmen 
crossed the stormy sea from Greenland to the American coast, and 
sailed down at least as far as the latitude of New York. There is 
strong reason to believe that they reached as far south as the 
Mexican latitudes. | Mexican legends tell of fair-haired, godlike 
strangers, who are best explained from the Norwegian coasts. But 
this furnishes a remarkable proof of the point on which we have 
already insisted. These Scandinavian rovers accomplished nothing, 
precisely because they were rovers. They had no powerful, consoli- 
dated European nation to back them and to assume the charge of 
the regions which they discovered. Daring courage and hardy 
perseverance were spent freely on the enterprise for generations; but 
having no deep European root, it withered away, and it had become 
but a tradition when Columbus visited Iceland to gather up all the 
knowledge which could furnish him for his great work. 

It was from Spain that the grand attempt was to be made, and 
rightly. The Spanish peninsula had during the fifteenth century 
been the mother and nurse of oceanic discovery, and to the peninsula 
belonged of right the honour of an expedition which was to unveil 
to Europe a new world. Prince Henry of Portugal is the greatest 
name in the early history of maritime discovery. He was born in 
1394; he died in 1463; and he consecrated a long and noble life 
to the work of sending expeditions down the coast of Africa and 
out westwards to the islands of the Atlantic. We say ‘ consecrated.’ 
He thus describes his motive :—‘ Neither mariner nor merchant would 
be likely to adopt an enterprise in which there was no clear hope of 
profit. It belonged, therefore, to the great men and princes; and 
among such he knew of no one but himself who was inclined to it.’ 
His motto was, ‘The talent to do good.’ During his life and by his 
efforts Madeira and the Cape de Verde islands were discovered, and 
exploration was carried down the coast of Africa from Cape Bojador 
to Sierra Leone. In 1441 he obtained from the Pope for the Crown 
of Portugal a grant of all the lands which might be discovered 
between Cape Bojador and the Indies, of which grant more was 
heard in the days of Columbus. For Englishmen it has interest that 
this great prince was grandson to John of Gaunt and first cousin to our 
Henry the Fifth, another adventurous, heroic man of remarkable power, 
who, had he lived on, might have given a new shape to history. 
So there was good Norse and English blood in the veins of the man 
who opened the chapter of maritime discovery in modern days. 
After his death the work went bravely on. In 1487 Bartholomew 
Diaz doubled the Cape of Good Hope—Cape Tormentoso, he called 
it—and the path to India was made plain. 


* See the appendix to Mr. Laing’s translation of the Heimskringla for a full account 
of these expeditions and a vindication of the evidence on which they rest. 
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Thus far Portugal had the glory and the profit of these wonderful 
discoveries. Portugal was then a compact and flourishing kingdom ; 
Spain was in the agony of its deadly conflict with the Moors. But 
in 1492 the armies of Ferdinand and Isabella took Granada, and the 
Moorish occupation of Spain was at an end. The conquest was 
followed by a very rapid development of the resources of the nation, 
and at the close of the century, the period of the great discoveries of 
Columbus, the Spanish Court was probably the most powerful and 
splendid in the world. 

Into the midst of the stirring, enterprising life of the fifteenth 
century Columbus was born. The date of his birth is uncertain. 
Mr. Irving fixes it at about 1435, Mr. Helps at 1447 or 1448, a 
conclusion which Mr. Major, in his masterly introduction to the volume 
of the Select Letters of Columbus, which he has edited for the Hakluyt 
Society, confirms. I have no intention of tracing even in outline the 
well-known tale of the life of Columbus; my concern at present is 
rather with his relation to the times in which he lived, with one or 
two remarkable passages of his writings, and with a few equally 
noteworthy passages of his life. But it is deeply important that we 
should understand that his great discovery was the fruit of as stern, 
rough, perilous, and persistent work as was accomplished by any man 
living in his generation. After a brief course at the University of 
Pavia, which must have terminated at an age when our modern boys 
are about in the fourth form at school, and where, no doubt, he laid 
the foundation of his scientific knowledge and acquirements, we hear 
of him in England, in Iceland, and at El Mina, far down the African 
coast. Then he settles himself at Porto Santo, an island of the 
Madeira group, and then about the westernmost outpost of civilisa- 
tion. He visited every place, gathered up every report, and looked 
into everything which could give substance and shape to the great 
idea which was burning as a consuming fire within. He studied 
every chart, brooded over every book of the great geographers of 
his own and earlier times, and kept up correspondence with all who 
could help onward the work which he believed in his inmost soul 
that the God of Heaven had called him to do. Above all, he seems 
to have fortified his soul by constant study of the Word of God. 
Probably few men of his day were so familiar with the Bible as 
Columbus. It is said that in the assembly of notables which was 
gathered at Salamanca to sit in judgment on his ‘idea’ they began 
to assail him with quotations from Scripture. And when have the pro- 
fessional theologians failed to wrest Scripture to sustain their opposi- 
tion to every onward movement of the human spirit, and to every 
expansion of the limits of the Kingdom of Heaven? Passages from 
Genesis, the Psalms, the Prophets, the Epistles, were launched at 
him, and he found himself, to his amazement, in peril of being con- 
demned as a heretic. Then, after enduring for a while this baiting 
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with singular patience, he loosed the bonds by which he had restrained 
his passionate eloquence, and fulminated texts in return—grand, 
prophetic words with which he had fed his lofty spirit, splendid 
visions of the far future, over which he had brooded, and in which he 
believed that his idea had been outlined by a Divine hand. The 
experts discovered, to their amazement, and not for the first time, 
that the layman understood more of the Divine Word than themselves. 

But this reveals the steps by which genius leaps to its triumphs. 
Not by staying at home and dreaming, but by hard, stern, dangerous 
work in the very thick of the busiest movement of his times, his great 
vocation became clear to the soul of Columbus. And this is univer- 
sally the habit of the loftiest genius. The most patient toil is 
always behind its most brilliant achievements. So Columbus 
knew more of the art and the mystery of discovery than any 
other man even of his daring and adventurous time, through 
perilous and manifold labours; just as Turner knew more of nature 
through long, constant, and intense observation than any other 
painter of his day. Hence the victorious genius of these men, instead 
of being a brilliant flash with no sustaining power behind it, was a 
guiding light, fed by the fuel of knowledge and fanned by the breath 
of consuming eagerness for work. Accident, a lucky guess, accounts 
for nothing upon earth which endures. It is always to the completest 
knowledge that the inspiration comes. 

Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Europe was full 
of wild excitement about the riches and wonders of the far East. The 
narrative of Polo’ inflamed the imagination of the West, and made 
Cathay the El Dorado of the adventurous spirits of the time. But 
there seems to be no valid reason for doubting that, besides the 
Scandinavian explorers, European mariners may have visited the 
shores of the New World. The narrative of Edrisi of the expedition 
of the Almagrurins probably points to a voyage, before the middle of 
the twelfth century, to some of the African rather than the American 
islands. But it is difficult to disprove the voyage and settlement of 
the Welsh prince Madoc in the twelfth century, though, as Mr. Major 
justly observes, the evidence is so vague and unsatisfactory that an 
affirmative conclusion would be presumptuous. But the voyage of 
the fisherman of the Faroe Islands—who is said to have sailed into 
the far West and to have discovered Estotiland and Drogeo, identified 
by Kohl with Nova Scotia and New England, and which led Antonio 
Zeno westwards towards the close of the twelfth century, till he landed 
on an island called Icaria, from which, however, he was driven by the 
inhabitants—rests on better testimony, and may be accepted as having, 
at any rate, solid bases of fact; while, on the other hand, the voyage 
of the Cortereals to the Terra del Baccalhaos—the ‘Land of Cod- 


* Those not familiar with the subject would do well to consult the learned notes 
in Colonel Yule’s sumptuous edition of Marco Polo’s Travels, 
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fish—in 1463-4, may be regarded as fabulous. It rests on poor 


authority, and grew, no doubt, out of the vanity and envy of the 


Portuguese. 
But these floating ideas of a continent in the far West detract 


nothing from the true glory of Columbus. It was practically an 
unknown path that he trod; and he trod it with a method, a fore- 
sight, a purpose, and a grasp of results, which made the realm that 
he conquered all his own. 

And whence came the strength to conquer it? Why of all the 
men who were busy in that age thinking and talking about that 
unknown West did. this man feel that his great life-work was to 
discover it, so that neither bonds nor afflictions could move him from 
it, nor beggary, nor contumely, nor the near vision of death? None 
who have studied his letters can hesitate about the answer. Paul did 
not believe more absolutely that Christ had called him to go to the 
Gentiles, than did Columbus that God had ordained him to open that 
path for mankind. There was in him a consuming eagerness, and 
yet a grand, an almost divine, patience, which the conviction of a 
call from God alone explains. How intensely the fire burned within 
him both his letters and actions reveal. It is said that his hair 
turned quite white through the inward travail before he was thirty 
years of age. And yet there is something altogether sublime in the 
patience with which he endured a succession of bitter disappointments, 
which would have broken utterly the spirit of all but the very 
strongest and noblest of mankind, and refused even to catch at the 
fulfilment of his hope except on terms which he believed that he had 
a sacred right to insist upon, and which aimed at an object yet 
dearer than discovery to his great aspiring heart. 

In his letter to the sovereigns in 1501, after he had been sent 
back to Spain in irons, he declares his solemn conviction that his 
mind had been opened by God, ‘as with a palpable hand,’ so as to 
discover the navigation to the Indies, who had also inflamed him with 
ardour to undertake the enterprise. ‘ Animated as with a heavenly 
fire, I came to your Highnesses. All who heard of my enterprise 
mocked at it... . In your Highnesses alone remained faith and 
constancy. Who will doubt that this light was from the Holy 
Scriptures, illumining’you as well as myself with rays of marvellous 
brightness?’ This is the true key to his career. This inward con- 
suming fire burned in his bones, and made rest impossible till his 
work was done. ‘I can do no other, God help me,’ was his language 
through life before kings and councils; and so intense was the con- 
viction, so pure and lofty was the bearing of his spirit, that something 
of the awe with which inspired men must once have been listened to, 
fell on the nobler sort of men and women everywhere who heard his 
words. And the experience of these chief servants of the Most High 
was his in the fullest measure. Abraham had but a grave which he 
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could call his own in the land of promise. ‘ At my first answer no 
man stood with me, but all men forsook me,’ cried Paul in his 
supreme hour of trial. ‘ Alone, yet not alone, for the Father is with 
Me,’ said a greater than Paul when the cloud of the last anguish was 
darkening around. And Columbus lived to write to his sovereigns 
from the Indies in 1503, when his course was well-nigh ruan— 


I am indeed in as ruined a condition as I have related. Hitherto I have wept 
over others; may Heaven now have mercy upon me, and may the earth weep for me. 
With regard to temporal things, I have not even a blanca for an offering ; and in 
spiritual things I have ceased here in the Indies from observing the prescribed 
forms of religion. Solitary in my trouble, sick, and in daily expectation of death, 
surrounded by millions of hostile savages full of cruelty, and thus separated from 
the blessed Sacraments of our Holy Church, how will my soul be forgotten if it be 
separated from the body in this foreign land! Weep for me, whoever has charity, 


truth, and justice ! 
Still more touching, perhaps, is this passage from the same letter :— 


Such is my fate that the twenty years of service through which I have passed 
with so much toil and danger have profited me nothing, and at this very day I do 
not possess a roof in Spain that I can call my own. IfI wish to eat or sleep, I 
have nowhere to go but to the inn or tavern, and most times lack wherewith to 


pay the bill. 


‘Troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, but not in 
despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.’ 
Nothing but the intense conviction of a Divine vocation could have 
borne the strain of this anguish, or uplifted his heart through all the 
years of weary waiting, during which, as has been keenly said, he 
travelled as a beggar from Court to Court to offer to princes the 
discovery of a world. Through the whole of his life-course the same 
lofty conviction is conspicuous, and at critical moments, like Paul, he 
seemed to hear the voice which called him, cheering him and bidding 
him on. His celebrated trance at a moment of desperate danger, 
which he thus recounts to the sovereigns in the letter from which I 
have quoted some passages, is full of the deepest interest from this 


point of view :— 


At length, groaning with exhaustion, I fell asleep, and heard a compassionate 
voice address me thus :—‘O fool, and slow to believe and to serve thy God, the 
God of all! What did He do more for Moses, or for David his servant, than He 
has done for thee? From thine infancy He has kept thee under His constant and 
watchful care. When He saw thee arrived at an age which suited His designs 
respecting thee, He brought wonderful renown to thy name throughout all the 
land. He gave thee for thine own the Indies, which form so large a portion of the 
world, and thou hast divided them as it pleased thee, for He gave thee the power to 
do so. He gave thee also the keys of those barriers of the ocean sea which were 
closed with such mighty chains; and thou wast obeyed through many lands, and 
gained an honourable fame throughout Christendom. What did the Most High 
do for the people of Israel when He brought them out of Egypt, or for David, 
whom from a shepherd he made to be king in Judea? Turn to Him and acknow- 
ledge thine error. His mercy is infinite. Thine old age shall not prevent thee from 
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accomplishing any great undertaking. He holds under His sway the greatest 
possessions. Abraham had exceeded a hundred years of age when he begat 
Isaac, nor was Sarah young. Thou criest out for uncertain help; answer, who has 
afflicted thee so much and so often, God or the world? The privileges promised 
by God He never fails in bestowing; nor does He ever declare, after a service has 
been rendered Him, that such was not agreeable to His intentions, or that He 
regarded the matter in another light; nor does He inflict suffering in order to make 
a show of His power. His acts answer to His words, and He performs all His 
promises with interest. Is this the usual course? Thus I have told thee what 
the Oreator has done for thee, and what He does for all men. Even now He 
partially shows thee the reward of so many toils and dangers, incurred by thee in 
the service of others.’ I heard all this as it were in a trance ; but I had no answer 
to give in definite words, and could but weep for my errors. He who spoke to 
me, whoever he was, concluded by saying, ‘ Fear not, but trust ; all these tribula- 
tions are recorded on marble, and not without cause.’ 











And faith of this strain and temper alone could have accomplished 
the enterprise. A curious story is told of a treacherous trick which 
was suggested by the Bishop of Ceuta to the King of Portugal, when 
Columbus was at his Court soliciting his help in the adventure. 
Columbus was%encouraged by promises to develope his plans fully: 
then a-ship was privately sent out on the quest. But tricksters are 
never heroes, and fail miserably in heroic work. The treacherous 
explorers soon got desperately frightened; they came home with a 
dismal account of the perils which they had encountered, and 
reported that the enterprise was irrational and ridiculous. It wants 
something more than a nimble brain to work these great works of 
God.j {Only a fpious, faithful, God-sustained heart could bear the 
tremendous strain of that effort.'g.No stolen fire could reach that new 
world. 

But just in the measure in which we realise the sacredness of 
that sense of a Divine vocation which inspired and sustained Columbus 
is it difficult at*first sight to understand those vast,imperial demands 
for himself and his family which he laid before the’monarchs as the 
condition of his conduct of the expedition ; demands from which he 
would make no abatement, though again and again they threatened 
tof{wreck the enterprise in its very inception, and ultimately.jwrecked 
his life. The terms on which he insisted seemed extravagant to all 
who heard them ; but he would accept no modification, and appeared 
to be prepared to make his glorious enterprise contingent on the 
securing of certain almost imperial dignities and proceeds for him- 
self. And yet he was among the most simple and modest of men, 
used to hard toil and hard fare, and utterly careless about himself 
and his surroundings compared with the work which God had given 
him todo. The terms which were at last agreed upon were as follows : — 
1. That Columbus should have, for himself during his life, and his 
heirs and successors for ever, the office of admiral in all the lands and 
continents which he might discover or acquire in the ocean, with 
similar honours and prerogatives to those enjoyed by the High 
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Admiral of Castile in his district. 2. That he should be viceroy and 
governor-general over all the said lands and continents, with the 
privilege of nominating three candidates for the government of each 
island or province, one of whom should be selected by the sovereigns. 
3. That he should be entitled to reserve for himself one-tenth of all 
pearls, precious stones, gold, silver, spices, &c., found or gained 
within this admiralty. 4. That he or his lieutenant should be the 
sole judge in all causes and disputes arising out of traffic between 
those countries and Spain. 5. That he might then, and at all after 
times, contribute an eighth part of the expense in fitting out vessels 
to sail on this enterprise, and receive an eighth part of the profits. 

These were the truly imperial terms which the monarchs would 
not listen to. They offered more moderate, though still very liberal, 
conditions, but Columbus peremptorily rejected them; and, worn as 
he was and sick at heart with long years of fruitless solicitation, he 
quitted the Spanish Court, and with it all reasonable hope of accom- 
plishing his enterprise. He had not ridden far when Isabella sent 
messengers to recall him ; and, assured at last that his terms would be 
accepted, he consented to retrace his steps. 

Now, it seems at first sight incredible that a man who knew him- 
self called of God to a great work should refuse to attempt it except 
on terms which all men regarded as extravagant. ‘ Let the work be 
done, no matter what may become of me and my fortunes,’ one would 
think would be the language of his spirit; ‘anyhow, by any sacrifice, 
let me only reach that western continent and open the path to others, 
though I die when I touch the shore.’ But the terms seemed to his 
mind well-nigh as sacred as the commission. Thus only would he 
go; if no prince would accept his conditions, the work must fall into 
some other hand. In the case of a man of the spirit and temper of 
Columbus there is but one way of accounting for his indomitable 
insistence on conditions which again and again seemed to threaten 
wreck to his hopes, and that is on the principle which Mr. Helps 
suggests in his masterly history of the Spanish Conquest—that the 
discovery of the Indies was but a step in his mind to greater under- 
takings, as they seemed to him, which he had in view, a glance at 
which will bring this paper to a close.® 


§ I have said above that the magnitude of these pretension: ultimately wrecked 
his life. It seems to me that this was behind the ostensible and no doubt grave 
reasons which led to his recall from his government, and to the series of humiliations, 
losses, and disappointments which ultimately wore his life away. There can be no 
doubt that he did not shine as a ruler, though he was facile princeps among naviga- 
tors, Things would have gone much better in the Indies could his brother Bartho- 
lomew, quite the ablest ruler whom we meet with in the early history of the colony, 
hare managed the administration with a direct commission from the Crown, while 
the sdmiral, devoted himself to the work of discovery. No doubt there was con- 
fusion and distress enough in the colony to justify grave anx.ety in a cautious and 
keen-sighted statesman like Ferdinand, and to lead him to desire earnestly to get 
Columbus away. But probably the real reason lay deeper still. In 1497) Vasco de 
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the Crusade. It lay deeper in his mind, if possible, than maritime 
discovery, and nearer to his heart. The moment that the terms were 
fairly settled he opened his project to the sovereigns, and suggested 
that the vast wealth which he expected would accrue from his disco- 
very should be devoted to the pious purpose ‘ of rescuing the Holy 
Sepulchre of Jerusalem from the power of the infidels.” When he 
came home in triumph ° he made a vow to furnish within seven years 
an army consisting of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot for the rescue of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and a similar force within the five following 
years. How tenaciously he held to his purpose we may gather from 
the fact that when he was brought home in chains to Spain, and was 
in the deepest sorrow and distress, he prepared an elaborate appeal to 
the sovereigns to undertake the fulfilment of the vow which his 
poverty and weakness forbade him to redeem ; he wrote at the same 
time to the Pope, affirming that his enterprise had been undertaken 
with the intent of dedicating the gains to the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre; and, that the evidence may be complete, he reaffirmed 
it solemnly in death in his last testament, and committed it as the 
dearest object of his heart, the most sacred purpose of his life, for 
fulfilment to his heirs.!° 






Gama opened the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and riches at once 
poured into the Portuguese treasury. Ferdinand then began to grasp fully the 
enormous magnitude and wealth of the regions which Columbus had laid open, and 
saw that he had conferred something like royal power on the discoverer and his heirs. 
And Columbus was not a man to make light of his position or of his rights. In his 
dream the words occur, ‘ He gave thee for thine own the Indies . . . and thou hast 
divided them as it pleased thee, for He gave thee the power to do so.’ Such aspirit in 
Columbus would rouse all Ferdinand’s jealousy, while the vast powers with which 
he was invested might easily appear perilous to the State. The very year of the 
recall of Columbus Brazil was discovered ; the empire was evidently both vast and 
splendid of which he had made Columbus and his heirs viceroys for all time. We 
need nothing more to enable us to understand how a wily and suspicious monarch 
like Ferdinand came to the conclusion that the Admiral must be withdrawn finally 
from his governmemt, while he was soothed by excuses and beguiled by promises 
which ultimately wore out his noble heart. The enormous claim was probably the 
deepest root of the mischief. He made himself too powerful and dangerous for a 
subject. It was inevitable, as the world goes, that somehow he should be stripped 
of his hardly won honours and gains. There is more to be said on the ground of 
public policy for Ferdinand’s action than historians and biographers of Columbus 
are willing to allow. But, like himself, he did what had to be done in the worst 
possible, the most selfish, base, and cruel way. 

® The letter to the sovereigns in which it was recorded has perished, and some 
little doubt rests on the date of the vow. 

1% «Ttem: The said Von Diego, or whoever shall inherit the estate, must remit in 
bills, or in any other way, all such sums as he may be able to save out of the re- 
venue of the estate, and direct purchases to be made in his name, or that of his heirs, 
in a stock in the Bank of St. George, which gives an interest of six per cent. 
and in secure money ; and this shall be devoted to the purpose which I am about to 
explain. 

‘Item : As it becomes every man of property to serve God, either personally or by 
means of his wealth; and as all moneys deposited with St. George are quite safe, 
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Here is the simple but sufficient explanation of his imperial and 
imperious demands. He needed royal revenues for what he felt 
to be royal work. Were there room to discuss the matter, it would 
not, I think, be difficult to show that this vast scheme dictated much 
of the policy which produced such confusion and distress in his 
government, and perhaps had something to do with that sad, dark 
scheme for freighting the homeward-bound ships with slaves, which 
so wounded Isabella’s heart. It is a strange passage of human his- 
tory this mixture of the keenest practical sagacity with the wildest 
romantic speculation; the most solid discovery ever made by man, 
made for the sake of fulfilling the maddest dream. Thus at least it 
looks upon the surface, and what are we to say? Was it all delusion 
together, the call and the Crusade—was it all the vain imagination 
of a zealot’s heart? How shall we believe in the call across the 
waters, when the call to Jerusalem seemed to be as clear? I know 
not that anywhere in Scripture it is represented that men called of 
God are taken possession of and used as instruments ; so that what- 
ever comes from them must be regarded as bearing the impress of the 
Divine seal. There is an inner core of purpose planted, an inner foun- 
tain of inspiration opened, but it mixes itself with the whole humanity 
of the man, all his musings, imaginings, stirrings, and aspirings, and 
lends to them all, according to their dignity, a sacred fervour; but 
it is not always easy for the man himself, far less for others, to 
disentangle clearly the thread of the Divine thought and purpose 
which is making him its organ from the woof of his own. Always 
there is in such an inner core of Divine purpose, which is the ruling 
power in their lives, but much pulp may gather round it from their 
own nature, which also they may mistake for Divine. No prophet has 
laid bare the, inner workings of the Divine Spirit on his spirit ; we 
should have some wondrous revelations were that Holy of Holies 
unveiled. 

But I know not that we have any need of such considerations in 
estimating the great Admiral’s dream of the Crusade. It is impossible 
and Genoa is a noble city and powerful by sea; and as at the time that I undertook 
to set out for the discovery of the Indies it was with the intention of supplicating 
the King and Queen, our lords, that whatever moneys should be derived from the 
said Indies should be invested in the conquest of Jerusalem ; and as I did so sup- 
plicate them, if they do this, it will be well; if not, at all events the said Diego, or 
such person as may succeed him in this trust, to collect together all the money he 
can and accompany the King, our lord, should he go to the conquest of Jerusalem, or 
else go there himself with all the force he can command; and in pursuing this 
intention it will please the Lord to assist towards the accomplishment of the plan ; 
and should he not be able to effect the conquest of the whole, no doubt he will 
achieve it in part. Let him, therefore, collect and make a fund of all his wealth in 
St. George of Genoa, and let it multiply there till such a time as it may appear to 
him that something of consequence may be effected as respects the project on Jeru- 
salem ; for I believe that when their Highnesses shall see that this is contemplated, 
they will wish to realise it themselves, or will afford him, as their servant and 
vassal, the means of doing it for them.’ 
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for us to grasp its full significance unless we understand what the 
Crusade meant to his imagination and to his heart. 

Three things were deeply associated in the mind of Columbus; 
he believed that they were about to happen in glorious succession— 
the discovery of the New World, the conversion of the Gentiles, and 
the recovery of Jerusalem, to be the metropolis of the fair realm of 
Christ, and the centre and source of boundless benediction to man- 
kind. We may believe that there were two strong reasons, at any 
rate, for the fascination which the Crusade exercised over his spirit. 
In the first place, it rooted his new and untried enterprise in the 
heart of all that was most noble, religious, and aspiring in the past 
history of Christendom; it linked his novel, and in one sense 
material, enterprise with the visions of saints, the sacrifice of martyrs, 
the achievements of heroic spirits, through the most glorious ages 
of Christian history. Columbus, man of the new age as he was, its 
true captain, was a man of the medieval type of saintliness in spirit. 
Despite his relation to Beatrix Enriquez (the whole truth of which 
has evidently not come down to us, and which is probably the 
stumbling-block in the way of his much-talked-of canonisation at 
Rome), he had much of the temper of the saintly medizval Church- 
man ; and with him it was essential to root his enterprise in the past 
strivings and aspirings of Christendom, and to weave in its achieve- 
ments with the most sacred enterprises and hopes of the Church. We 
may lament that his great practical object should have been mixed up 
with so much aimless and hopeless endeavour ; but the core of that endea- 
vour was what seemed to him most vital in the life of Christendom, and 
it lent to his novel and as yet, to his medieval eye, unconsecrated 
enterprise that sacredness which to a man of his fervent and pious spirit 
was essential—without which he would never have had the heart to 
enter upon itat all. And secondly, the Crusade to a man of his temper 
and peculiar culture was closely associated with a glorious extension 
of the Divine reign. For him it meant the gathering in of the 
Gentiles to the Kingdom, the lighting up of the heathen darkness, 
the overthrow of all enemies of man’s nobler nature, the establish- 
ment of the throne of Christ on the very soil which His tears and 
blood had consecrated, and the dawn of a new day of righteousness, 
charity, and peace on this sad, suffering world. And the vision lent, 
to the eye of Columbus, a grand human interest to the expedition to 
which the inward voice was urging him; it was his way of linking on 
his mission to the blessed Christian hope of the future of the world. 

All the loftiest spirits of our race in some shape dream this dream. 
All the great constructive thinkers, from Pythagoras and Plato to 
Comte, have found the loftiest exercise of their imperial intelligence 
in constructing the scheme of the restitution of all things—regenerate 
man in a regenerate world. Columbus had the visions of the pro- 
phets before him; he believed that the great scheme of restitution 
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had been sketched there by a Divine hand. ‘Give the king Thy 
judgments, O God, and Thy righteousness unto the king’s son. . . . 
He shall judge Thy people with righteousness and the poor with judg- 
ment. . . . He shall judge the poor of the people; He shall save the 
children of the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor. . . . 
He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass, like showers that 
water the earth. In His days shall the righteous flourish, and abund- 
ance of peace so long as the moon endureth.’ Thus ran the music 
that filled his ear as he meditated on the coming triumphs of the 
Kingdom, as the vision passed before the eye of his spirit of all that 
the hand of Christ was about to accomplish for the world. The 
Crusade, the recovery of Jerusalem, following, as he firmly believed 
that it would follow, on the ingathering of the Gentiles, seemed to 
him the dawn of that blessed and glorious day. Sin destroyed in 
the very root, selfishness cast out from man’s heart ; tyranny, wrong, 
cruelty, expelled from the world; society organised as a Christian 
brotherhood ; discord quelled, tears banished, pain unknown; minis- 
tries between man and man, household and household, nation and 
nation, vivid and abundant, and charged everywhere with rich bene- 
diction for mankind ; all that sages have forecast of human progress, 
all that poets have sung of the glory of the latter day, all that pro- 
phets have pictured of the Kingdom of Heaven—this was the vision 
(and if Christ be King who shall say that it is a false one?) with 
which he fed and fired his lofty spirit, and nerved himself for the 
grandest secular enterprise ever accomplished by one lonely man in 
the history of our race. And his was the hand which was destined 
to help onward the great consummation ; his discovery was to be a 
vital link in the Divine scheme for the restitution of all things, and 
the fulfilment of the hope with which the Creator made the worlds. 

A dream! an idle dream! would be the judgment of our genera- 
tion on the vision. Yes, a dream,a fruitless dream, if man’s thought 
is the only parent of it; unless, as the world’s strongest workmen, 
deepest thinkers, and bravest leaders, have believed through all thé 
ages, there is One on high who lives to fulfil the dream. 


J. Batpwin Brown. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


BeroreE the 10th of April, 1710, copyright in an English book was 
property of the same kind as any other. The proprietor of copy- 
right in a valuable work then considered himself as safe in his 
possession as the owner of a fine landed estate; he could live upon 
it in comfort and bequeath it as a provision for his family. In the 
year 1709 Parliament passed an Act ‘for the encouragement of 
learning,’ which was professedly designed to induce ‘ learned men to 
compose and write useful books,’ and to secure them against piracy. 
It was proposed to effect these objects by substituting a term of 
twenty-one years for perpetual copyright in existing works, and of 
fourteen years for those which might be published after the 10th of 
April, 1710. Whilst property was annihilated in this summary way, 
and authorship was encouraged in this strange fashion, the buyers of 
books were protected against paying too dearly for them. The same 
Parliament which fostered literature by reducing its profits settled 
the price of bread, and appointed the Lord Mayor of London and 
the mayors of other cities the authorities to determine what kind of 
bread should be offered for sale within their respective jurisdictions. 
What these civic dignitaries were to perform for bread, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the chiefs of the prin- 
cipal courts of justice in England and Scotland, the Vice-Chancellors of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Rector of the University of Edinburgh 
were entrusted to perform for books. They were empowered to limit 
and settle the price of. books ; the persons who had the hardihood to 
disrega rd their decision forfeited 5/. for every book sold. 

Since a Parliament in the reign of Queen Anne first legislated on 
the subject of copyright, many attempts have been made by suc- 
ceeding Parliaments to amend what was defective in the law. 
Although several blunders have been corrected, glaring hardships 
remain unredressed. A Royal Commission investigated the whole 
question in 1878, and presented an elaborate report upon which 
Parliament will be called to legislate when matters shall have been 
disposed of which are deemed more important than the grievances 
of long-suffering authors. The curious anomaly exists that whereas 
an author has perpetual copyright in his manuscript, he has only a 
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limited copyright in his published book. His manuscript is abso- 
lutely his property. So long as the reading public derive no benefit 
fromthe written page, the law provides that the author may do 
whatever he likes with his manuscript, on condition that he does not 
allow his fellows to read it in printed form. Once let it be published, 
and the fauthor’s exclusive right of property is exchanged for one 
which terminates at the end of forty-two years. Thus the mere act 
of publishing entails a certain penalty upon an author. There are 
persons who argue that the penalty is not severe enough. They con- 
tend that, while a man is rightly entitled to possess his manuscript 
undisturbed, he ought ‘to have no protection when once it is made 
public, and when thousands are amused or instructed by perusing the 
printed pages. They hold that no author is entitled to any other 
return than thanks for his performance. They condemn copyright 
as a monopoly, and the acquisition of money by the production of 
books as a form of robbery. The like objection has been raised to 
property in patents, the notion being that certain men ought to pass 
their lives in inventing something which will benefit the public or in 
writing something which will be read with advantage. Inventors 
or authors might not object to follow the course marked out for them 
if they entered life with plenty of money in their purses as well as of 
ideas in their minds. 

Mr. H. C. Carey, a gentleman whose works on political economy 
are regarded by admirers in the United States as a new gospel, has 
put on record a view of authorship which several of his countrymen 
who publish books, and who dislike paying any copyright, laud as a 
great discovery. His position is that any person can write as good 
a book as any other, provided he care to use the ideas which are 
common property, and that the most successful authors do nothing 
more than present old material in a new dress. The notion that Sir 
Walter Scott, Washington Irving, and Charles Dickens were meri- 
torious and original authors is scouted by him as superlatively absurd. 
To prove that I do not exaggerate, I must quote his words :— 


Sir Walter Scott had carefully studied Scottish and Border history, and thus 
had filled his mind with facts preserved and ideas produced by others, which he 
reproduced in a different form. He made no contribution to knowledge. So, too, 
with our own yery successful Washington Irving. He drew largely upon the 
common stock of ideas, and dressed them up in a new, and what has proved to be 
a most attractive, form. So, again, with Mr. Dickens. Read his Bleak ‘House, and 
you will find that he has been a most careful observer of men and things, and has 
thereby beén enabled to collect a number of facts that he has dressed up in dif- 
ferent forms; but that is all he has done.! 


According to Mr. Carey, both Washington Irving and Dickens have 
contributed nothing to the common stock of knowledge, and their 
labours ar2 equally valueless. Yet, because the former was a citizen 


1 Letters on International Copyright, by H. C. Carey, pp. 24, 25. 
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of the United States and the latter an Englishman, Mr. Carey 
maintained that Washington Irving was worthy to enjoy copyright 
there, and that Dickens had no such claim. If Mr. Carey had 
not been as illogical on other points as on this one, he would have 
denied originality to any writer, inasmuch as all writers use the same 
letters of the alphabet and simply arrange-words in particular forms. 
Though a careful observer of men and things,’'Mr. Carey did not 
write anything which has been read so widely or will live so long as 
Bleak House. It is neither so easy nor so common as Mr. Carey 
supposed for persons possessing the same opportunities as Scott and 
Dickens to write as they did. There is no difficulty in writing like 
Mr. Carey. 

Dr. Leavitt, in an essay on the improvement of relations between 
the United States and Great Britaio, to which the Cobden Club 
awarded a gold medal in 1869, puts forward the following defence of 
his countrymen with regard to their refusal to establish international 
copyright: ‘The pecuniary return realized from their publications 
is neither the only nor chief encouragement by which authors of 
merit are induced to publish their works. The good they may do 
to mankind, the reputation they may acquire, and the satisfaction of 
seeing their thoughts widely diffused and received, and made a part 
of the mental wealth of their country and age, outweigh a thou- 
sandfold, to an enlarged and generous mind, the value of the material 
silver and gold yielded by their copyright.’ Thus, according to Dr. 
Leavitt, an English author of merit possessing a generous mind 
finds an extreme satisfaction in enabling a United States publisher to 
make money by reprinting his works. If Dr. Leavitt had been an 
English author, he might have placed a little more value upon silver 
and gold as an element in successful authorship, and he might not 
then have considered it perfectly fair that publishers should get all 
the gold and silver, and that he should get glory only. 

In his early days Heine, writing to Immerman, said that the 
quest for a publisher is the beginning of an author’s martyrdom. 
After the first trials have been successfully surmounted, and a public 
attracted as well as a publisher found, many an English author has 
been tantalized as keenly as Heine ever was when publishers looked 
askance at him. He sees beyond the Atlantic a demand for his 
writings far in excess of that at home, and he there sees millions eagerly 
buying his books, instead of thousands waiting for their turn to read- 
the small number of copies at a circulating library. He not unnatf- 
rally desires to reap some profit from the popularity which he ehjoys 
in the United States. He may fcel aggrieved with the copyright law 
in his native land; he may even consider the legislators of Queen 
Anne’s day wanting in wisdom, and he may not admit that the legis- 
lators of his own time have displayed greater capacity to satisfy 
authors. But his strongest grievance in this respect is but trifling 
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when compared with that which concerns the reading and book-buying 
people across the Atlantic. Tney buy and praise his books; they 
honour his name ; they forward letters thanking him for the pleasure 
they have derived from his writings and containing requests for his 
autograph, while they refuse to acknowledge that he has any rights 
as an authorin their country. The most perfect Copyright Act which 
could be devised would afford the majority of English authors little 
satisfaction, unless those authors also enjoyed in the United States the 
same measure of protection for the offspring of their brains as is 
enjoyed by their brethren who are citizens. 

No really great country except the United States refuses to do 
justice to alien authors. The refusal is of the most direct and marked 
character. In principle there is little if any difference between the 
inventor of a process and the author of a book, and the form of pro- 
tection accorded to both by statute law rests on a similar basis. 
But the Legislature of the United States has informed the alien who 
invents something that he may count upon the protection of the 
patent law there, should he invoke it, while the alien who writes a 
book is told as distinctly that there is no law for him unless he elect 
to reside permanently in the United States or become naturalized 
there. Legislation giving alien inventors all the privileges and pro- 
tection of citizens is of recent date. Before the year 1870 the alien 
inventor was subjected to a pecuniary disability when he applied for 
a United States patent. As the law then stood, a citizen of the 
country paid a fee of ;thirty dollars for a patent, while an alien 
paid three hundred, unless he were ‘a subject of the sovereign of 
Great Britain,’ when he was punished by being called upon to pay 
five hundred dollars. British inventors bore their disability quietly. 
There was wisdom in this. If they had made much noise and used 
strong language, it is possible that they might not have had their 
wrongs redressed. Happily for them, Congress abolished the invidious 
distinction between British aliens and others, and placed all patentees 
on the same footing before the law. This was as creditable to Con- 
gress as it was gratifying to the persons affected. But the case of 
alien authors seems all the harder when contrasted with the lot of 
alien inventors. 

If an English author writes plays which are first performed simulta- 
neously in the United States and the United Kingdom, he secures dra- 
matic copyright in both countries. The Statute Law of the United 
States denies any protection to such an author should he print his 
writings ; but the Common Law assures to him incontestable property 
in his manuscript, so long as it remains unpublished. The Law Courts 
have decided that to represent a play is not to publish it. Thus Mr. 
Tennyson might obtain copyright across the Atlantic for his beautiful 
and popular dramas if he contented himself with their representation 
on the stage, while he would have no protection should he offer them 





















in printed form to the vast reading public. It is an anomaly that 
an English dramatist may enrich himself by the performance of his 
plays in the United States, and that the works of an English lyrical 
or epic poet, of a novelist, an essayist or historian, may be appropriated 
with his leave and reproduced without any profit accruing to him. 

A long chapter might be written concerning the efforts made on 
both sides of the Atlantic to establish international copyright. I 
am inclined to think that injudicious conduct on the part of the 
aggrieved persons has had a share in hardening the hearts of the 
United States people against the demands of alien authors. The 

reprinters of books in the United States have been frequently stig- 
matized as pirates and denounced as persons engaged in a discredit- 
able avocation. The result has been to generate a belief that the 
publishers across the Atlantic are far worse than publishers elsewhere, 
and that the people of the United States are highly culpable for 
countenancing their misdeeds. It seems almost superfluous to point 
out that where no law exists no law can be broken, and that, however 
British authors may suffer and have reason to complain, the publishers 
of the United States are perfectly justified in what they have done, 
They have the same right to reprint an English book of which the 
copyright has not expired as English publishers have to reprint the 
works of Chaucer, Bunyan, Milton, or Shakespeare. The controversy 
would have not only been less envenomed, but might have already 
yielded a better result, if the words spoken and written had been more 
accurate. If the question at issue were clearly apprehended by the 
people of the United States, and if an appeal to their sense of justice 
were properly formulated and suitably pressed, I feel confident that 
they would gladly approve of the rights of alien authors being recog- 
nized and secured. That people are ready to act, not only justly, but 
liberally, when their minds are informed and their hearts are stirred. 
Many years have now elapsed since an attempt was first made to 
conclude a copyright convention between the United States and 
Great Britain. In 1838 Parliament passed an Act ‘for securing to 
authors the benefit of international copyright.’ This Act provides 
for foreign authors being placed on the same footing in this country 
as native authors in the event of the like privilege being reciprocated 
by the nation to which the foreigners belong. Arrangements were 
made between Great Britain and nearly all civilized countries to 
secure to their authors international copyright, and Lord Palmerston 
was anxious to include the United States among these countries. His 
overture to that effect was not favourably received at Washington. 
About the same time a congressioaal committee, presided over by 
Henry Clay, considered the matter, and presented a report strongly 
urging that au international copyright convention should be con- 
eluded, and containing a powerful argument to the efect that an 
author has as clear a title and property in his book as an inventor has 
3c 2 
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in the machine or process secured to him by patent. A petition 

presented to Congress by British authors and supported by Mr. Clay 

produced no effect. Mr. Justice Story, the eminent jurist, was 

strongly in favour of the request of the British authors being granted. 

Ina letter written at the time to Miss Martineau he stated: ‘ All our 

American authors are in its favour, and the public are beginning to 

be enlightened on the subject, and to understand its bearing upon 

literature and genius and a just liberality to authors, and, last but 

not least, upon their own immediate interest.’? Though written 

forty-four years ago, the foregoing words apply to the state of things 

now, thus showing how little real progress has been made in the inter-- 
val. Story advised that the British Ministry should suggest to the 

American Government the propriety of an international copyright,. 
adding his assurance that the Administration at Washington would 

neither be reluctant to give a favourable answer nor opposed to 

doing so. Lord Palmerston found by unpleasant experience that 

Story was over-sanguine and mistaken. 

In 1839, when Henry Clay was striving to convince his country- 
men that justice to British authors was good policy, Prescott wrote 
to Washington Irving, requesting him to prepare a memorial for pre- 
sentation to Congress. Like the most distinguished men of his 
country, Prescott was eager to see alien authors treated with fair play.. 
A few words taken from his letter will show both what were his views 
on this head and also his dread lest the right might not prevail. An 
international copyright law, he wrote, 
is certainly demanded by every principle of justice. But I suspect it is rather late - 
in the day to talk of justice to statesmen, At all events, one of those newspapers 
which they are now turning out every week here [Boston], and which contains an 
octavo volume of the new publications, at sixpence apiece, will, I am afraid, be - 
too cogent an argument in fayour of the present state of things to be refuted 
by the best memorial ever drafted. Still we can but try; and, while the effort 
is making by the best men in Congress, it may be our duty to try.® 


Three years after Prescott’s foreboding had been verified by Henry 
Clay’s failure to convince his countrymen that international copyright 
would prove serviceable to them, a petition signed by ninety-seven 
publishers and booksellers was presented to Congress praying for 
international copyright, on the ground that its absence was ‘alike 
injurious to publishing and to the best and truest interests of the 
people at large.’ George Ticknor, the illustrious historian, is another 
of the great names in his country’s literature to be added to the list of 
those who have worked for international copyright. He compiled a 
long memorandum in 1852 for submission to Daniel Webster, and he 
did this in the hope of enlisting that brilliant orator in support of 
what he considered to be the good cause. Ticknor lucidly and con- 
cisely set forth the considerations affecting the rights of an author, 


2 Life and Letters of Joseph Story, vol. ii. p. 275. 
3% Life of Prescott, p. 188. 
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the interests of the manufacturer of books as marketable commodities, 
and the interests of the public as consumers. Seldom has the whole 
-ease been argued with greater clearness and force than in this me- 
morandum. After contending that an author has a clear title to 


property in his book, he adds that 


an author is also entitled to the privilege of following his book—his property— 
into a country not his own, and claiming a part of his compensation wherever this 
property is used ; one reason in favour of it being that nowhere, either at home or 
abroad, can he receive compensation except in proportion as he confers benefit, for 
where his book is not sold he can receive nothing for it. This I take to be the 
moral view of the case, and I think it is a strong one for the author, especially 
when you consider that nine authors out of ten fail utterly, and sacrifice their lives 
to the public and the world for nothing ; so that the few prizes open to their class 
ought to be made as good as possible, to induce them to adventure in a lottery so 
beneficial to society but so dartgerous to themselves. 


With regard to publishers, it was Ticknor’s opinion that they 
would at the least be quite as well off under international copyright 
as they were without it. 

What they should publish would be their own protected property, just as much 
if the book were the work of a foreign author as if it were the work of a citizen. 
No man could publish it in competition with them. Now it is well known that 
the profits of the American publisher are greater on a book protected to him by 
copyright than they are on the book he reprints without such protection. His 
great enemies are rival publishers, who compel him, by fear of competition or by 
the actual competition itself, to print his books in most cases poorly, and to sell 
them at avery small profit. I think, therefore, the American publisher would 
lose nothing by an international copyright, certainly nothing to which he has so 
good a right as the foreign author upon whom he feeds or starves. 


Discussing how international copyright would affect the interests of 
the public, which, Ticknor observes, often seem to rise to the dignity 
of rights by their mere weight and importance, he emphatically 
asserts that these would be vastly promoted by it, while, in addition, 
literature in the United States would be benefited. His argument on 
this score is so thoroughly patriotic that it ought to have great 
weight with his countrymen. He even holds that the time may come 
when international copyright may be a greater gain to the United 
States than to Great Britain. He concludes as follows :—- 

The argument of future benefit is therefore, I conceive, much stronger on our 
side than it is on the English. But so, I think, is the argument of present benefit. 
Through the means of a wise international copyright treaty I think we could, by 
the exclusion of worthless and injurious English books, and by the encouragement 
of American authors and publishers, fill the country with useful, interesting, 
healthy reading to a degree never known before, and with beneficial consequences, 
all of which cannot now be foreseen. We could, in fact, adapt our reading to our 
real wants and best interests much more than we do now, and so do much more 
by it for the general improvement and elevation of the national character.‘ 


Despite arguments of the most cogent kind and appeals of great 


* Ticknor’s Letters and Journals, vol. ii. pp. 278, 279. 
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power, Congress has done nothing more than to appoint committees 
to report on the subject of international copyright. The last report 
on the subject was presented on the 7th of February, 1873, by Senator 
Morrill, and it is one of the least satisfactory. The conclusion of the 
committee over which Senator Morrill presided is thus set forth :— 


In view of the whole case your Committee are satisfied that no form of inter- 
national copyright can fairly be urged upon Congress upon reasons of general 
equity or of constitutional law; that the adoption of any plan for the purpose 
which has been laid before us would be of very doubtful advantage to American 
authors as a class, and would be not only an unquestionable and permanent injury 
to the manufacturing interests concerned in producing books, but a hindrance to 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people and to the cause of universal educa- 
tion; that no plan for the protection of foreign authors has yet been devised 
which can unite the support of all or nearly all who profess to be favourable to 
the general object in view; and that, in the opinion of your Committee, any pro- 
ject for an international copyright will be found upon mature deliberation to be 


inexpedient. 


Those persons who had watched the progress of events on the 
other side of the Atlantic most closely were the least disposed to 
hope that the opinions expressed in the foregoing paragraph would 
cease to prevail during many years. Indeed, British authors have 
long recognized that they had nothing to expect from Congress till 
the prejudices of the people were removed, or till some unforeseen 
incident suddenly altered the current of affairs. With surprise 
mingled with incredulity these authors learned early in the present 
year that the United States Minister in this country had placed the 
draft of a proposed copyright convention before the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Not less strange was it for them to learn 
that the strongest supporters of such a convention were Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, one of the largest publishing firms in the 
United States, the declared opponents of international copyright, 
to whose influence and energy the rejection of every measure of the 
kind by Congress is attributable. 

A change had taken place for which few were prepared, a change 
which has had the effect of placing many United States publishing 
firms in an unenviable position. Where these firms used to command 
the book market they are now confronted with rivals who beat them 
on their own ground. The publishing trade is in a state of anarchy ; 
international copyright is considered indispensable to restore order. 

The leading United States publishers soon learned that, if they 
all reprinted any English book which they fancied would become 
popular, some, if not all, of them would lose by the competition. 
They felt, indeed, that if international copyright did not exist, its 
place must be supplied, and the substitute was styled ‘ the courtesy 
of the trade.’ If one firm made arrangements for the reproduction 
of an English book, other firms did not interfere, so the single firm 
enjoyed a virtual copyright. Now and then trade rivalry or personal 
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could count upon non-interference. 

On the whole, however, the, United States publishers worked in 
harmony and made money. Not only did they enrich themselves by 
reprinting English books, but they were sometimes able to satisfy 
English authors. The rule was becoming general to pay these 
authors a certain sum for advanced sheets of their works, or else to 
give them a royalty upon the copies sold, the result being that 
English authors enjoyed most of the advantages which they would 
have derived from international copyright, while the United States 
book-buyer obtained the choicest new English works at very low 
prices. Some publishers in Chicago and New York put an end to 
this state of things. They selected the books which were certain to 
be popular in their country, and which the leading publishing firms 
there had arranged to reprint, and they brought out an edition of 
them at a nominal price. What a long-established firm supplied the 
public with at a dollar, they supplied at ten cents. They had nothing 
to pay for advanced sheets or royalty; they had no trouble or risk in 
choosing what would pay, for they selected that for which there was 
an undoubted demand, and they were able to undersell those who had 
taken trouble, exercised judgment, and paid something to the author. 
The consequence has been to render publishing under the system 
which had worked fairly well for nearly twenty years, which partially 
contented English authors and enriched their publishers in the United 
States, a losing, if not a hopeless, undertaking. 

It is partly, if not entirely, to end the anarchy in the book trade, 
and to restore to leading publishing firms in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston the supremacy which was passing away from them, that 
they are now advocating the conclusion of a copyright convention be- 
tween their country and Great Britain. The gist of the convention, 
which has the support of these firms, is that: an English book shall be 
registered at Washington immediately after publication, and that it 
shall be reprinted by a United States publisher within three months 
after its appearance in England. It is contended that the limit of 
three months is so short as to be valueless for practical purposes, and the 
International Literary Association, to whom the draft was submitted 
by the President of the Board of Trade, has strongly urged that the 
term should not be less than a year. An illustration of the way in 
which the shorter term would operate is furnished by the first work of 
George Eliot. Few of her admirable books have had a larger sale 
than her Scenes of Clerical Life. At the outset that work was a 
commercial failure. The reviewers passed it over without notice; 
the public proved as indifferent as the reviewers. When Adam Bede 
made George Eliot famous, a demand arose for her earlier book, and 
the sale of that book became and has continued to be very large on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Yet under the draft of the proposed 
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convention George Eliot would have lost a copyright across the 
Atlantic in Scenes of Clerical Life. Nor would this be an excep- 
tional case. It frequently happens that an author’s first book be- 
comes popular owing to the publication of his second or third, and it 
would be grossly unfair if this tardy recognition of his merits had the 
consequence of hindering him from deriving any pecuniary profit in 
the United States. Indeed, a limitation of term during which re- 
publication is compulsory would be fraught with possible injustice. 
It would be fairer to provide that the author’s monetary payment 
should date from the time of republication. Under the proposed ar- 
rangement his actual copyright would last for a few months only, 
and, by waiting for the expiry of the brief period, the United 
States publisher might enter into possession of his labours. It is 
even for the interest of the latter that the English author’s copyright 
should subsist as long as possible, inasmuch as the system of cut- 
throat competition which now paralyses the book trade in the United 
States would continue in the event of any one being at liberty to 
reprint books three months after their appearance in England. By 
reprinting them with the protection of copyright, the United States 
publisher would obtain that security which he desires, and without 
which his business degenerates into a lottery. 

Many United States publishers appear to dread competition with 
English publishers. There is a marked inconsistency in their utter- 
ances on this score. Some of them deprecate such a copyright as 
would throw open their market to books printed in England, and 
they do so on the ground that these books would be sold at such a 
high price as would render them inaccessible to purchasers in 
their country. It is true that no citizen of the United States would 
buy an English novel in three volumes at the cost of 1l. 1ls. 6d. 
Indeed, no sane English collector purchases a novel at such a price. 
If he desire to read the novel, he obtains it from a circulating library. 
When he adds the book to his library, he buys the cheap and com- 
pact edition which is issued of all successful novels. If the United 
States market were open to English publishers, they would be entirely 
destitute of the shrewdness with which authors credit them were they 
to attempt to offer dear books to a public which would alone buy 
cheap ones. But the fear that without some special protection the 
United States publishers could not possibly compete with the Eng- 
lish is quite as common as the fear that they would raise the price of 
literature. In either case the danger of competition is the bugbear. 
No country can better afford to compete with the whole world than 
the United States; the people of no country are more ready than 
they to vaunt their superiority; yet, when the matter is brought 
to the test, no people take greater precautions against the possi- 
bility of foreign competition. British authors have not been exact- 
ing on this head. They have asked for international copyright, but 
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they have never made it a condition that their books should all be 
printed in their own country. It matters nothing to an author 
where his book is printed, provided the workmanship be good, nor 
where it is sold, provided he get an adequate return for his labour. 
If Congress were to treat the alien author with the same liberality as 
the alien inventor, and provide that any alien might procure copyright 
in the United States on the same terms as a citizen of the country, 
-the book trade of the land might easily be protected against all 
external competition. A patentee cannot import his invention into 
the United States without paying a duty which is almost if not alto- 
gether prohibitive. If he would profit by his patent, he must work 
it in the country itself. In like manner such a duty might be im- 
posed upon books imported from Europe as would compel the alien 
author to arrange with a United States publisher for the reproduc- 
tion of his work. 

Hitherto international copyright with the United States has been 
xegarded and discussed as a question altogether affecting England. It 
has been overlooked that other countries, amongst which France and 
Germany are the chief, have nearly as great an interest as England 
in desiring justice to be accorded to alien authors. Three works of 
special merit concerning the United States have been written by an 
Italian, a Frenchman, and a German. Botta’s History of the country 
is a notable work ; De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America is a classic ; 
Dr. von Holst’s Constitutional History of the Great Republic, now 
in course of publication, promises to be as valuable in its way as 
Hallam’s well-known work on England. Each of these books is largely 
read in a translation by the people of the land whereof it treats ; 
yet Botta, De Tocqueville, Dr. von Holst, and their heirs have not the 
slightest right to demand any share in the profits yielded by the 
widely circulated translations of their works. It is, then, the interest 
of Italy, Germany, and France, quite as much as England, to obtain 
international copyright with the United States. 

It is a noteworthy sign of the times that authors in nearly all 
civilized countries have agreed to work together for the advancement 
of their common interests. They have formed an International 
Literary Association, which held its fourth congress last month at 
Vienna. At that congress the subject of international copyright 
was elaborately discussed. Dr. Weichel, of Berlin, informed the con- 
gress that most German books are now reprinted in the United States 
shortly after their appearance in Germany, and that the original 
authors obtain no remuneration from the United States publishers. 
French authors complained that their works are translated across the 
Atlantic to their detriment, both Germans and Frenchmen agreeing 
that an international copyright with the United States is as-much 
required for their protection as it is for that of English authors. A 
resolution adopted by the congress was couched in this sense, and it 
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enunciated the principle that, in any copyright convention, the ad- 
vantage of authors rather than the enrichment of publishers was the 
chief object to be attained. The congress affirmed the decision of a 
previous one to the effect that, in any copyright convention, there 
ought not to be any requirement as to re-registration, but that com- 
pliance with the formalities attending the publication of a book in one 
country ought to suffice to secure for its author copyright in another. 

It is clear that authors in all civilized countries are united as they 
have never been before in upholding what they deem their rights. With 
the influence which they can legitimately exercise, they ought to suc- 
ceed in obtaining their moderate demands. Whether conventions 
between nations are the best means for securing international copy- 
right is open to question. Ifeach nation in legislating for native 
authors extended the like rights to foreigners, no conventions would 
be necessary. This is the English practice. English law does not 
discriminate against the foreign author. A citizen of the United 
States can secure copyright in England even though no English 
author has any protection in the United States. Just as Congress has 
legislated so as to confer upon alien inventors the rights enjoyed by 
citizens of the country, so Congress may admit alien authors to the 
privileges of citizenship. 

I hold it to be of primary importance that international copyright 
should be established by the legislation of Congress. Ifa settlement 
is to be effected, let it be one which shall not be a pretext for future 
controversy and heartburning. Now it is doubtful whether a con- 
vention on the subject of international copyright would be held to be 
constitutional, and it is probable that the Supreme Court would be 
called to decide this point. It has been decided that the treaty- 
making power can override an Act of Congress; it has also been 
decided that an Act of Congress can supersede a treaty. Whether a 
convention which not only overrides an Act of Congress, but over- 
rides one passed in conformity with a power expressly conferred by a 
clause in the Constitution, would be valid, is an open and arguable 
question. 

English authors can afford to wait till their desires are gratified. 
No change in their existing condition can do them harm. Happily 
the delusions which have long prevailed in the United States are 
passing away; the bitterest opponents of international copyright 
have become its warmest advocates ; the people are slowly awakening 
to the truth that they can enjoy cheap literature without denying to 
its authors any legal right or certain reward. These authors will 
not be the sole gainers by equitable treatment. The people of the 
United States will benefit as well as honour themselves by according 
justice to alien authors. 

W. Fraser Rak. 











THE FUTURE CATHEDRAL OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


I nortcep the other day without surprise, but with much satisfaction, 
that in the programme of subjects for the first conference of the 
newly constituted diocese of Liverpool the future cathedral occupies 
aleading place. On the evening of the first day the Dean of Chester, 
intimately connected with Liverpool by long residence as the Vice- 
Principal and Principal of its Collegiate School, as well as by family 
ties, will propose the question for discussion, ‘Ought the Diocese of 
Liverpool to have a Cathedral?’ To this, of course, there can be 
but one answer. Indeed, in a strict sense, it has been answered 
already. The Church knows of no bishop without a see, and that 
see is not, according to the loose inexact usage of modern times, his 
diocese, but his seat of office, or throne—sedes, siége—on which he is 
placed at installation, or more properly, enthronisation. To contain 
this seat, the bishop’s-stool, as our Anglo-Saxon forefathers called it, 
there must be a church. And wherever that seat or throne is placed, 
the church that contains it, however small or mean, becomes at once 
the see-church, or, from the Greek name of this official seat,—xaO¢6pa, 
cathedra,—ecclesia cathedralis, or ‘ cathedral church.’ The same Act 
therefore, which created the bishopric of Liverpool, created a cathe- 
dral church. It did not erect or order the erection of a new building, 
but simply declared that one of the existing parish churches of the 
new city, that of St. Peter’s, should thenceforward be the cathedral 
church of the diocese; because within its walls, until by lawful 
authority it should be transferred elsewhere, was hereafter to stand 
the see, throne, or cathedra of its bishop. On the removal of the 
cathedra to some other more appropriate edifice, as, in early times, that 
of Elmham‘was removed to Thetford and from Thetford again to Nor- 
wich, and that of Selsea was transferred to Chichester, and that of 
Dorchester to Lincoln, the deserted church will sink in the ecclesi 
tical scale, and become once more a mere parish church, its di 
passing with the episcopal seat to the other building. This 
statement shows the absurdity of the term pro-cathedral, by/which it 
has become the fashion—not in our communion alone, for do we 
not read of ‘the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster * ¢iating in 
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the pro-cathedral at Brompton ?’—to designate the church which 
serves temporarily as the episcopal church of the diocese. Either a 
church is a cathedral church or it is not. However unworthy it may 
be, in dimensions or architecture, of so high a title, so long as it 
shelters the bishop’s cathedra—so long as the bishop takes his official 
seat within its walls, even if these walls, as in the present temporary 
cathedral of Truro, be merely of wood, and there performs his epi- 
scopal acts—so long, in the true and strict sense of the word, it isa 
-cathedral ; not a substitute, but a real independent existence. 

It is plain, therefore, that it is rather late in the day to ask 
‘ whether the diocese of Liverpool ought to have a cathedral.’ That 
question, strictly speaking, is identical with ‘Ought it to have a 
bishop?’ The affirmative answer which the one has received has 
involved a similar answer to the other. Liverpool has a bishop, and, 
pari ratione, Liverpool has a cathedral. It is no question of ‘ought’ 
or ‘ought not,’ but of fact. Liverpool churchmen may be, and I 
hope are, thoroughly ashamed of their existing cathedral. They 
may try to blink the fact of its miserable unworthiness by calling it 
the pro-cathedral. But ‘facts are stubborn things,’ and it is a fact 
for which the ‘Act of Parliament,’ or ‘Order in Council,’ creating 
‘the see will vouch, that St. Peter’s Church, mean, shabby, and ugly 
as it is—a kind of pauper first cousin of St. Clement Danes in the 
Strand—is the cathedral church of the second city of the empire, ‘and 
must remain such until her merchant princes combine under the 
leadership of its vigorous, energetic, and generally popular bishop, to 
build a church as worthy in magnitude, in stateliness, and in beauty, 
of the untold wealth gathered in its docks, quays, and warehouses, as 
the Cathedral of St. Paul’s is of the city and diocese of London ; and 
in which Bishop Ryle, and the canons with whom he is surrounding 
himself, as his Diocesan council, may take their seats, without feeling 
utterly humbled by their pitiful surroundings. 

Nor can this day be far distant. What John Gregg was able to 
effect so magnificently at Cork, John Ryle can have no difficulty in 
effecting still more magnificently on the shores of the Mersey. Liver- 
pool with its population of more than 500,000, exceeding by no fewer 
than 200,000 the whole population of the county of Cornwall, will 
not be slow to follow, and may readily soon surpass, the noble ex- 
-ample set by Truro with its handful of 10,000 souls. All that is 
needed is a first impulse; and that impulse the pointed question 
to be put by Dean Howson at the first gathering of the Diocesan 
conference will furnish. 

No one knows better than Dr. Howson that Liverpool does 
already possess a cathedral, nor can we doubt that the meaning he 
would desire to be read into his question is, ‘Ought not such a 
‘cathedral in its outward aspect to symbolise its high destination ; 
‘surpassing in vastness of size, in stateliness of architecture, and in 
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richness of decoration all the daughter churches of the diocese, as 
much as it surpasses them in official dignity?’ There is, we are sure, 
another still more weighty meaning involved in the Dean’s question, 
viz.: Ought not this cathedral, with its body of canons and wisely 
selected diocesan officers, to become a centre of spiritual light and 
life to the whole diocese, spreading its quickening influence into 
every parish, which every churchman may regard as his eligious 
home, where at all times his spirit may be refreshed, and his soul 
elevated by stately ceremonial, devout services, and earnest religious 
teaching ? 

On this, unquestionably the more important aspect of a cathedral 
institution, it is not my purpose to say anything. 

My object in these pages is an humbler one, viz., to contribute 
some suggestions towards the decision of a practical but far from un- 
important question, viz.: Taking for granted that a new cathedral will 
be built for the diocese of Liverpool, what should be its style ? 

The choice necessarily lies between two leading styles of archi- 
tecture—two I say, for no one would seriously recommend the 
adoption of either Norman or Byzantine, grand as have been the 
effects created by both of these styles in past ages—viz., Gothic and 
Classical. And of these two I have no hesitation in saying that, for 
the particular purpose under consideration, the Classical style is 
decidedly the more appropriate. I am well aware that there are not 
a few, including some whose opinion on such matters is worthy of 
the highest respect, to whom the idea I have just enunciated will 
appear simply monstrous. For it is commonly taken for granted 
that a modern cathedral must be of Gothic architecture. Mr. 
Beresford Hope, in his interesting’ disquisition on the form and 
arrangements of the new cathedrals which he foresaw twenty years 
ago would be one of the needs of our times, ‘ takes leave to beg the first 
and most important consideration ’—that of style—‘ by assuming that, 
pace Lord Palmerston, the building must be the exhibition of some- 
phase of that style of architecture commonly called Gothic or 


Pointed.’ So incontrovertible does this accomplished writer consider- 
this point, that he regards all argument as needless, ‘content to. 


let it pass, ambulando, upon the general consent with which every 
denomination of Christian has for some years past built its fanes in 
Gothic.’ Other architectural authorities are equally decided. Classi- 
cal, or, as they contumeliously term it, ‘ Pagan,’ architecture may 
be appropriate for a concert-room or a theatre, but is utterly unfit 
for a church, still more for a cathedral. 

When, some months since, a leading journal was good enough to 
print a letter in which I ventured to broach the proposition that the 
Cathedral of Liverpool should not te Gothic but Classical, and that 


1 The English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century, by A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
M.A., D.C.L., p. 30. 
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we should not be ashamed to tread in the footsteps of the one 
English architect of European fame, Sir Christopher Wren, and 
adopt with necessary modifications his favourite design for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, still existing in model, I shall not easily forget the storm 
of indignation which fell upon my unlucky head. One of my oldest 
and most valued friends, himself one of our most distinguished 
authorities on all matters of architecture, especially ecclesiastical, 
began a letter of reproach for my defection from the true Gothic 
faith as declared by the ‘ Cambridge Camden Society,’ of which we 
were among the earliest members, with the not very complimentary 
address, @ yurapwtate—Anglice, ‘ O you biggest of blackguards!’ This 
was hardly encouraging. Others, though not quite so uncomplimen- 
tary, were equally strong in their condemnation of my notion. But 
I knew that I was right, my convictions being confirmed by the 
decided adhesion of such men as Mr. F.C. Penrose, who, having 
lived his professional life in and under the shadow of Wren’s magni- 
ficent cathedral, has learnt to appreciate it as it deserves, and of 
others who, daring to think for themselves, were bold enough to 
question the exclusive right of Gothic to the title of ‘ Christian 
architecture,’ and to doubt whether the plan and arrangements of 
medizval cathedrals were the best suited for the requirements of 
the nineteenth century. No doubt the style we know as ‘ Gothic ’— 
once as opprobrious a title as ‘ Pagan ’—came into existence among 
Christian peoples, and its noblest triumphs have been gained in the 
erection of churches for Christian worship. But even when it was 
a living style, it was not mainly, still less exclusively, ecclesiastical. 
Everything that was built in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, 
whether house, or castle, or church, was built in the Gothic style of 
those centuries, because they knew no other. The only reason for Gothic 
having become popularly identified with church-architecture is that 
the churches usually remain to us, while secular edifices of the same 
date have, as a rule, perished. As, therefore, there is no special unsuita- 
bility in the Gothic style for secular architecture, so it has no essential 
connection with ecclesiastical architecture. If we may build Gothic 
houses, we may also build Classical churches, Those also who so un- 
hesitatingly repudiate the Classical style for sacred buildings seem to 
overlook the fact that the earliest Christian churches were neces- 
sarily erected in that style, and that from the sixteenth century to 
within living memory—we must take the seventeenth century as our 
starting-point in England—every church throughout Europe, with 
only sufficient exceptions to prove the rule, was of Classical architec- 
ture, a large number of these being of consummate beauty, and of 
admirable suitability to the purpose. To refuse to employ Classical 
architecture for sacred buildings is nothing less than a sin against the 
genius of Christianity. Her principle is not destruction but redemp- 
tion. It is one of the glories of the Christian faith that it has the 
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power of taking to itself all that is noblest and best in the old forms of 
literature and art, of science or politics, and, by breathing into them 
a new and higher life, render them capable of a far more glorious 
development than the first creators dreamt of. To denounce the use of 
Classical architecture for the expression of Christian ideas and the pur- 
poses of Christian worship on the ground of some supposed inherent 
‘Paganism,’ is as unreasonable as to condemn St. Augustine or Ter- 
tullian for writing their Homilies and Apologies in the Latin language, 
or Prudentius and St. Bernard of Clairvaux for employing it in their 
hymns, because it had been used by heathen poets and spoken by a 
heathen people. Whatever is best and fittest for her purpose, that 
the Church may boldly use as a divine gift, finding its highest pur- 
pose when employed for the glory of the Giver. However ready 
the temptation, she is to ‘call nothing common or unclean.’ When 
closely examined, the common association of Gothic architecture with 
sacred buildings, and of Classical architecture with secular, will prove 
to be little more than a prejudice based on the force of habit, which, if 
the conditions had been changed, it is hardly too much to say might 
have been entirely reversed. There is no inherent sacredness or secu- 
larity in either. Which is fitter for a particular locality must depend 
upon the circumstances and conditions of that locality. In Truro, a 
town of great antiquity, without conspicuous modern buildings to mar 
the harmony, and where the cathedral was to be the seat of an ancient 
bishopric, long dormant, now happily revived, I have no doubt that 
the bishop has been wise in his decision that the building should be 
of Gothic design, in its very form and style forming an outward and 
visible link with past ages. But in Liverpool, essentially a modern 
city, the creation of the commerce of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, devoid of any ancient associations to be disturbed by a Classical 
building, I am equally free from doubt that a Gothic cathedral would 
be entirely out of place. It is a point of no small importance in 
deciding on the style of the future cathedral that all the modern 
edifices, with which the citizens of Liverpool have with such unstinted 
munificence adorned their city, are examples of Classical architecture. 
Some of these buildings are of a dignity and magnificence hardly 
equalled anywhere. St. George’s Hall, in particular, is unrivalled in 
England, perhaps in Europe; characterised by a grandeur, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Fergusson to be ‘ unequalled by any modern building 
known,’ ‘ reproducing all we ever dreamt of as great or good in the 
best age of that school.’ The Free Library, and the Museum, on the 
other side of the square, are also excellent examples of Roman Corin- 
thian. The Exchange, in the style of Sir William Chambers, and the 
recently erected Town Hall, are equally good in their respective styles. 
With such stately examples of the calm dignity of Classical 
architecture about it, the traceried windows and varied outlines 
and projecting buttresses of a Gothic building would be most incon- 
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gruous, and would seriously disturb the harmony which is so im- 
portant an element in zsthetic beauty: while on the other hand, 
a grand building of the style of Sir Christopher Wren, surmotnted by 
a soaring cupola, forming the central object of the city of Liverpool, 
directing all eyes to itself, as that of St. Paul’s does in the city of 
London, would maintain that harmony unimpaired, and at the same 
time supply sufficient variety of form and outline to remove all fear 
of tame and spiritless monotony. There is an exceedingly unsightly 
church standing just below St. George’s Hall, in a somewhat extensive 
churchyard, which, if the existing building were cleared away, might 
form an adequate site for the new cathedral. I am told that this 
locality has been suggested, and it would seem, from its central 
position and the elevation of the ground, to be as good a one as 
Liverpool can supply. 

Nor only would a classical cathedral be more in harmony with the 
history and 400s of the ‘ Tyre of the West,’ but the plan and arrange- 
ments to which that style so happily lends itself would meet the wants 
of the church of the nineteenth century, far more nearly than one 
erected in the earlier styles. The duty of the designer of such a build- 
ing, as Mr. Beresford Hope has excellently said—though utterly 
repudiating Classical architecture as the exponent of his idea—is to 
‘ realise the spirit of his age, the wants of the special town, and the 
requirements of our national church, and so produce a building in 
which pomp shall be subordinate to use, and the highest of all 
beauties, the beauty of truth, shall be attained.’ No false antiquarian- 
ism must dictate a forced and exaggerated return to a state of feel~ 
ing and an ecclesiastical system which have long since passed away. 
There must be no ‘ playing at long choirs with nobody to fill them,’ 
banishing the altar far away from the sight and hearing of the con~ 
gregation ; no close screen must shut off the clergy from the people ; 
no massive pillars must hide the officiating ministers. Better build 
no new cathedral at all unless it proves itself practically useful ; not 
a mere architectural monument, however magnificent, reflecting the 
wealth of the community which built it and ostentatiously displaying’ 
the skill of its designer, but, to quote Mr. Hope again, ‘the true 
Ecclesia, or house of assembly of the Christians of the city and 
diocese, and at the same time the shrine where the daily service of 
prayer and praise may go up unceasingly.’ Anything else would be 
palpably unreal and in consequence justly unpopular. 

Now, happily, exactly the kind of building Mr. Hope desires as 
the cathedral of the nineteenth century, and, if anywhere, in Liver- 
pool, though in a style which he would repudiate as an abomina~ 
tion, we have. ready to hand in Sir Christopher Wren’s original plan 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral, to which I have already referred, on which 
his grandson tells us ‘ he always seemed to set.a higher value than 
on any he had made before or since, as what was laboured with more 
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study and success,’ and the abandonment of which ? in deference to the 
objections of those who, startled at the absence of aisles, and the 
circular plan of the choir, thought it ‘not enough of a cathedral fashion,’ 
cost him tears.* ‘ Had he not been overruled by those whom it was 
his duty to obey, he would have put it into execution with more 
cheerfulness and satisfaction to himself than the latter design.’ 

Of this earlier design, of which all well-qualified judges express 
their admiration as one of the noblest triumphs of Wren’s genius, 
a model exists, fortunately on a sufficient scale to allow us to enter it 
and appreciate the consummate beauty of its interior. This model, 
after a sojourn at South Kensington, has returned unhappily unrestored 
to its old home in the ‘ Trophy Room’ at St. Paul’s. It has suffered 
shamefully from decay and neglect and the uncontrolled mischief of 
visitors in former years, but it remains in a sufficiently complete state 
to show what kind of work it was that Wren had in his mind as the 
most suitable home for the cathedral worship of the Anglican Church. 
The execution of this design after two centuries would be a glorious 
tribute to the memory of our great English architect, worthy of the 
citizens of the second city in our empire. Now that London, blind 
to the beauty of what it sees every day—‘ communia vilescunt’— 
is demolishing the noblest works of Wren, and grinding down his 
churches with their towers and spires of inimitable picturesqueness 
into Portland cement, let it be the honour of Liverpool to show her 
appreciation of his genius by calling into material existence this, his 
best loved design. 

Not that I would recommend the adoption of Wren’s model with- 
out modifications, especially externally. The criticisms Mr. Fergusson 
passes on it in his History of Architecture are not unfounded. The 
Attic story crushes the main structure by its undue height and heavi- 
ness. The hollow curves which connect the central mass with the 
arms of the cross might be broken with advantage. The huge win- 
dows, as big as triumphal arches, would need reduction. The secon- 
dary cupola over the western vestibule—thereis no proper nave—should 
become a less prominent feature. The junction of the dome with the 
building from which it springs might also be improved. Such modi- 
fications Wren would have doubtless introduced in carrying out this 
design, as he did in the erection of the existing cathedral, to its great 

2 Parentalia, p. 283. 

% This interference with our great architect’s design, on the somewhat apocryphal 
authority of Spence’s Anecdotes, has always been attributed to James the Second, then 
Duke of York, who wished to have ‘side oratories’ ‘ready for his intended revival of 
the Papist service.’ The Parentalia, however, is entirely silent as to any such in- 

fluence, and attributes the rejection of the first model to ‘the Chapter and others of 
the clergy,’ who, wedded to the old cathedral arrangement, insisted on a plan which, 
in the words of the Parentalia, exhibited the ‘ Gothic rectified to a better manner of 
architecture,’ i.e. the ancient division of nave, choir, and transepts, with side aisles, 
reproduced in Classical architecture. They insisted on forming the skeleton; the 


architect might clothe it as he pleased. _ 
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benefit ; and with his exquisite sense of proportion would have cer- 
tainly got it all right. But whatever exceptions may be taken to the 
design, its effect even externally would have been one of unspeakable 
grandeur, while internally there could be no question of its almost 
magical loveliness. On this point all authorities agree. The late Mr. 
Petit speaks of it as ‘ the noblest interior in the world, with an ex- 
quisite ‘ alternation of light and shade, certainly unobtainable in Gothic 
architecture, and ‘a perspective of length not surpassed by the finest 
buildings’ in that style. Mr. Fergusson acknowledges that ‘ the inte- 
rior would probably have been as superior to that of the present church 
as the exterior would have been inferior.’ Dean Milman expresses 
his ‘admiration of the first design,’4 while Mr. Penrose, in a note 
to the Dean’s ‘ Annals,’® calls attention to ‘the unrestricted burst of 
vision through the noble diagonal vistas’ presented to the eye in 
every direction, on passing from the comparatively narrow vestibule to 
the vast dome area beyond. 

As all who read these pages cannot have seen Wren’s model, and 
some who have seen it may have forgotten it, it may be well to men- 
tion its leading features. The ground plan exhibits a Greek cross of 
equal arms, with a domed vestibule at the west end, fronted by a 
magnificent portico of eight lofty Corinthian columns with two in 
the recess behind. The exterior has one order throughout, instead of 
two, as in the present cathedral. It is consequently free from the 
objection justly brought against that, that the upper order is a mere 
screen wall raised to hide the upper tier of windows and the flying 
buttresses. The central cupola, of the same diameter as that of the 
existing church, is supported like that on eight arches, each of which 
opens into a compartment covered with a smaller cupola. These 
cupolas are lighted from above, the effect of which would have been 
inconceivably fine. The consequence of this arrangement of eight 
compartments surrounding the central area, instead of four only as in 
the existing St. Paul’s, is that the four intermediate arches have a 
meaning and a purpose, the absence of which is one of the chief blots 
of the present interior. The adoption of the Greek instead of the 
Latin cross, and the comparative shortness of the eastern limb, also 
removes another practical defect in Wren’s cathedral, viz. the great 
distance between the congregation gathered in the ‘ vast auditorium’ 
beneath the dome and the officiating clergy and choir in their stalls, 
and from the altar, thus enabling all to take a more intelligent 
part in the daily worship and to share more devoutly in the high 
Eucharistic celebrations. 

The more Wren’s model is examined, the deeper the conviction 
grows that no architect has ever, while preserving the old cathedral 
idea, so well realised and so admirably provided for the changed re- 
quirements of the Reformed Anglican cathedral worship. With the 


4 Annals of St. Paws, p. 403, 5 Ibid, note 1, 
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modifications in these requirements which two centuries have rendered 
necessary, and which Wren would have been the first to grasp and carry 
into effect, no plan could be better suited for the needs of a cathedral 
planted in the midst of a vast mercantile and labouring population ; 
none would conduce more to its practical usefulness, and consequently 
to its true popularity, as the great mother church of the city and 
diocese, where all, from the highest to the lowest, would always find a 
place, unite in the services of the church in their stateliest and most 
elevating form, hear the word of God read and preached, and have 
frequent opportunities from the earliest hour of receiving the Holy 
Communion. A great opportunity presents itself to Liverpool church- 
men. I trust they will not let it slip. 


EpmunD VENABLES. 
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THE ORDER OF CORPORATE REUNION. 


Movements in favour of Reunion have not been unknown during the 
existence of the Established Church. In the reign of Charles the First, 
one of these, under much opposition, made considerable progress, enlist- 
ing many active and zealousadherents. Its true nature and character 
were from time to time faithfully reported at Rome, and such active 
interest was then taken in it, even by high ecclesiastics, that the 
fable of the Pope having offered a cardinal’s hat to Archbishop Laud 
was then first formulated. But the proposal for Reunion—though it 
had for supporters Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, and Montagu, 
Bishop of Chichester, on the English side, and Gregorio Panzani and 
Franciscus 4 Sancta Clara on the Roman—turned out abortive, and 
failed; while neither the attempts of the Nonjurors nor that of 
Archbishop Wake succeeded any better. Narrow in their conception, 
frequently, but national in their scope, and often hampered in their 
action by mere political considerations, these promoters of reunion 
failed, and perhaps deserved to fail. The evils of disunion, and the 
further mischief of division being continually subdivided by division, 
were great and pressing ; but no one who could be called an ecclesi- 
astical diplomatist appeared prepared to grapple with such evils on 
principle, and this by a bold and determined action. 

The Order of Corporate Reunion—the first open and systematic 
attempt to face bravely the danger and difficulties of divisions—was 
founded quite recently, on the 8th of September, 1877. That feast- 
day was exactly the twentieth anniversary of the original institution 
of the well-known sodality of prayer for this much-desired object—the 
¢ Association for the Promotion of the Unity of Christendom.’ There 
was therefore a marked propriety in. the selection of the anniversary 
named, when the platform of action was to be henceforth occupied in 
addition to that of prayer. The origin of the Order thus arose :—A 
certain number of persons within the pale of the Establishment 
realised keenly the distasteful fact that those rulers and guides who 
by their rank, office, and opportunities, ought to have been actively 
engaged in defending things spiritual within that community, were 
evidently doing nothing of the kind: some of them, in fact, the very 
reverse. Many of the chief rulers obviously defended little else than 
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their own authority and temporal possessions. Church rates had been 
duly abolished; the Conscience Clause deliberately allowed; the 
Divorce Bill had become law ; the Elementary Education Act had been 
passed ; and subsequently the whole machinery for any exercise of 
episcopal jurisdiction throughout England efficiently destroyed, by the 
simultaneous abolition of the Canterbury Court of Arches, the 
Chancery Court of York, and all the episcopal and archidiaconal 
courts of each and every diocese at ‘one fell swoop,’ through the 
setting-up of a new judge in a new court created alone by a recent 
Act of Parliament. They furthermore started with the assumption, 
if such it be, that the divisions of the Reformation era, by which the 
English Church—cut off from visible communion with the rest of 
Christendom—has remained ever since isolated and impotent because 
of its isolation, are a great practical curse, causing a vast waste of 
energy, continual disputations, and still more divisions: and that no 
more pressing nor lofty duty lies before the baptised than active co- 
operation and earnest work to secure visible Corporate Reunion. 

As the chief Rulers of the O.C.R., describing the situation, have 
formally and officially stated :— 


Now it is found, to the sorrow and shame of many, that the spiritual freedom of 
the Church, together with the actual jurisdiction of its Episcopate, is practically 
extinct. And having been forced by the invasion and active power of these evils 
to investigate more closely the whole history and condition of the Established 
Church since the Tudor changes, certain other defects and abuses have become 
evident to the Founders of this Order, which urgently call for remedy. . . . 

The evils deplored, and which have to be contended with, are these :—- 

1, Extreme confusion in organisation and discipline. 

2. Grave diversity of doctrinal teaching. 

3. Lapse of spiritual jurisdiction. 

4. Loss of the spiritual freedom of the Church. 

5. Uncertainty of sacramental status, arising from the long-continued prevalence 
of shameful neglect and carelessness in the administration of Baptism, contrary to 
the directions contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 

G. Want of an unquestioned Episcopal Succession. 


These six points may be passed by now; because the first four, 
being admitted facts, will be incidentally but broadly discussed fur- 
ther on; while Nos. 5 and 6 will demand at greater length specific 
and due consideration—for it was mainly because of these that the 
policy of the O.C.R. was first formulated, and afterwards duly defined 
and defended. 

In the summer of 1877 a solemn preliminary Synod was duly 
held in London, consisting of certain representative clergy of the 
Established Church, a Promotor Fidei, with a notary public. It 
was summoned for the Feast of the Visitation B.V.M. Mass in 
English, according to the ancient Salisbury rite—a rite which had 
remained disused for three centuries and more—was said at day- 
break, and all present communicated. This deliberate liturgical 
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restoration was an avowed protest against the tyranny and injustice of 
those who had robbed the national Church of its most sacred treasure, 
and had substituted for it the mongrel, mutilated, and bald service 
for the Lord’s Supper now in public use. It was effected, too, for 
the 0.C.R., by competent spiritual authority. After Mass was ended, 
the Synod was formally constituted in perfect and complete accord- 
ance with ecclesiastical rule and custom. The foundations of the 
new Order, strictly confined to members of the Church of England, 
were then laid with all foresight, discretion, and care. The funda- 
mental principle of Christianity, Baptismus est janua sacramen- 
torum, long ago embraced by all who co-operated to found the Order 
was then distinctly acted upon. All who could not produce direct, 
definite, and conclusive proof of having received certain valid 
baptism, had that sacrament administered to them sub conditione. 
A mere baptismal certificate from an ordinary book of registers, 
considering past and current neglect, was held to be clearly insuffi- 
cient. Thus of each and every member of the Order of Corporate 
Reunion it could be certainly predicated that he was a Christian. 

The Pastoral of the Order, which contains its principles most care- 
fully and temperately stated, is reported to have been accepted unani- 
mously by those who took part in the constituent Synod referred to. 
After the Veni Creator had been said, and all the due formalities of 
holding a Synod observed, the Pastoral was carefully considered, sen- 
tence by sentence and word by word; and was eventually adopted in its 
integrity by the united acclamations of all the members of the Synod. 

It is said to have been first promulgated about two months after- 
wards, on the morning of the foundation-day, the 8th of September, 
1877, from the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral by competent authority, in 
the face of credible witnesses. Anyhow, it was then despatched to all 
the English bishops, deans, and proctors in Convocation, to the Holy 
Father, and to many distinguished Catholic prelates and theologians 
in various countries. Except the single sentence containing an 
appeal to a General Council—which from a Roman Catholic standing- 
point was inadmissible—its tone and terms secured a wide and almost 
universal commendation. 

As to the position described, and as regards the four crucial points 
already set forth, the following sentences of that Pastoral serve to 
show, by admitted facts, something of the evils which the O.C.R. 
seeks to overcome and remove :— 

Without entering into needless details, it will suffice for us to point out that 
things have come to such a pass as that every vestige of distinct corporate entity 
has utterly disappeared from the Church. This is seen in the mode of nomination, 
the so-called ‘election’ and ‘confirmation’ of bishops; in the scandalous oath of 
homage taken by them on appointment; in the erection of new sees and the 
division of existing diocesés, as those of Oxford and Peterborough in the sixteenth 


century, and Ripon, St. Albans, and Truro in recent times; in the mode of ap- 
pointment to these new sees by royal letters patent alone; and lastly,in the Public 
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Worship Regulation Act, under which any English citizen, whether baptised or 
not baptised, can become an accuser of his parochial clergyman. In each and all 
of these instances any distinct independence of the Church asa body corporate has 
been deliberately and effectually treated as a nullity; while, in this silent but 
portentous revolution, the bishops one and all have become accomplices. The s0- 
called ‘royal supremacy,’ which was originally asserted to be only the restoration 
of ancient rights to the Crown, is now a mere pretext, under which the enemies of 
the Church deal with her at their pleasure, and use her own institutions as instru- 
meuts for effecting her further degradation and ruin, and the overthrow of Chris- 
tianity itself. These things have been openly done in the face of heaven, and are 
well known to all men.—Pastoral, pp. 7, 8. 


Then follows a general protest against the royal supremacy as now 
exercised, with an appeal to the ancient law and customs of the 
realm in evidence of now extinguished canonical rights of the 
Church— rights,’ as is declared, ‘ now extinguished by a fraudulent 
pretence, whereby certain State officers, sheltering themselves under 
the far-stretched prerogative of the Crown, have erected a new tribunal 
which deals with things spiritual at their personal pleasure, or at the 
dictates of an ever-varying Public Opinion.’ 

As to specific details, the Pastoral then continues :— 


In particular, we protest against the mode of the appointment of bishops, 
whereby their due election and confirmation are degraded to a sacrilegious pre- 
tence; against the division of dioceses, as well as against the appointment of 
bishops to new dioceses, by royal letters patent alone. We also protest against the 
mode of erection of certain colonial dioceses, and the manner and custom of ap- 
pointment thereto. We likewise protest against the scope, terms, and language 
of the unauthorised oath of homage taken by bishops on their appointment; against 
the tolerated neglect and carelessness which still prevail in the mode of the ad- 
ministration of baptism; against the disuse of chrism in confirmation, and the in- 
adequate form for the administration of that sacrament now in use within the 
Church of England ; as well as against the total abolition of the apostolic practice 
of anointing the sick with oil—by which every baptised person is curtailed in hig 
spiritual privileges, and robbed at the hour of death of an important part of his 
rightful heritage. Many persons heretofore have lamented the loss of this last- 
named sacrament: we, by the favour of God, are now enabled to restore it. 
Against the complete abrogation of spiritual discipline amongst the clergy and 
laity we likewise protest; by the continued neglect and abeyance of which, the 
lament, officially made year after year in the Commination Service for Ash 
Wednesday, becomes an empty and hypocritical form of words. We furthermore 
solemnly and unhesitatingly protest against the toleration allowed to the State 
clergy of imparting the nuptial benediction to the shameful concubinage of divorced 
persons. And finally, we protest against the Public Worship Regulation Act, and 
the reference of appeals in spiritual causes to the Judicial Committee of Her 


Majesty’s Privy Council.— Pastoral, pp. 9, 10. 

The practical point, by which certain persons freely combine in 
self-defence for securing spiritual advantages, and for working to 
accomplish Corporate Reunion, is then thus clearly defined :— 

Therefore, in the Name of God the Trinity, and under the patronage and pro- 
tection of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, the Holy Apostles Peter and 


Paul, St. Gregory the Great, and St. Augustine of Canterbury, we have solemnly 
and formally associated ourselves together in the Order of Corporate Reunion, 
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promising a true and hearty allegiance to our chosen superiors in the said Order, 
and to one another, in accordance with the constitutions of the same, now or here- 
after to be determined on by lawful authority. We make this free and voluntary 
submission for our own common use, benefit, and protection ; believing it to be the 
only means at present reserved to us of contending against the grave and compli- 
cated evils which exist and which threaten to overwhelm us. And, in thus as- 
aociating ourselves together, we solemnly take as the basis of this our Order the 
Catholic faith as defined by the seven general councils, acknowledged as such by 
the whole Church of the East and the West before the great and deplorable 
schism, and as commonly received in the Apostles’ Creed, the Creed of Nicea, and 
the Oreed of St. Athanasius. To all the sublime doctrines so laid down we de- 
clare our unreserved adhesion, as well as to the principles of Church constitution 
and discipline set forth and approved by the said seven general councils. Further- 
more, until the whole Church shall speak on the subject, we accept all those dog- 
matic statements set forth in common by the Council of Trent and the Synod of 
Bethlehem respectively, with regard to the doctrine of the sacraments.—Pastoral, 
pp. 12, 13. 


A little later and every fundamental act in fully constituting 
the Order was duly completed. 1. A right faith had been confessed. 
2. Sacramental integrity had been secured ; and, 3, a valid succession 
unquestioned either by East or West. Thus the O.C.R. was fully 
equipped. 

In securing this impregnable position (as official representatives 
both of East and West allow it to be), no universally-received canon of 
the Catholic Church was broken, no diocese was in any way invaded, 
no lawful episcopal rights were intruded upon. Strange as this may 
read to some, it is nevertheless strictly true. The grand act of 
charity and benevolence thus rendered to those Catholic Reunionists 
in the Church of England who can look beyond the length of their 
own noses, was, moreover, no injury to any diocesan prelate and no 
contempt of lawful authority. On the contrary, it was asked for and 
granted expressly to enable the Spiritual, in due course, to become 
independent of the Temporal; and to restore to those who in the 
future may use them, those divine gifts which some hold to have 
been long ago ignorantly forfeited. While, if report be accurate, 
nothing sacramental was left undone,—and no act and deed was left 
unrecorded, even by civil authorities officially recognised at the 
English Foreign Office,—to insure the existence of an undoubted 
and abiding record of certain most important and momentous acts ; 
which, when disestablishment, disendowment, and disruption over- 
take the Establishment, may, perhaps, turn out to be important and 
momentous indeed. 

In addition to the first Pastoral, containing the fundamental 
principles of the Order, a formal decree was soon afterwards issued, 
authorising the use of the old Sarum Liturgy. This, issued on the 
27th of September, 1877, was duly signed by all the rulers and 
formally attested by a public notary. A form for administering the 
sacrament of confirmation, approved by theologians of great repute 
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both Eastern and Western, was also shortly afterwards adopted and 
issued—i.e. on St. Andrew’s Day, 1877. This form embodies the 
chief liturgical characteristics of the old but abolished English 
service, and that used throughout the whole Roman Catholic Church. 
Furthermore, wherever the Holy Sacrament is reserved, as in the 
chapels of convents, private colleges, and confraternities, a ‘ Form 
for giving Communion’ is of course required. This, therefore, was 
also provided. In addition to these, a Pontifical in English,—con- 
taining forms for the ordination of a subdeacon,' deacon, and priest, 
followed by another for the consecration of a bishop,—was duly pro- 
mulgated by the issue of an official Pastoral dated the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1878. 

A solemn protest against the admission of an avowed infidel to 
Parliament, when all other spiritual rulers kept silence, was likewise 
formally made—in the autumn of 1880—in the following terms :— 


The subject upon which We are impelled by a sense of duty to make our public 
protest is weighty and grievous. It is the admission of an avowed and aggressive 
infidel into the legislature of this country, against which we note with sorrow that 
not one of the bishops of the Established Church has lifted up his voice. The 
circumstances attending this lamentable proceeding are beyond expression distress- 
ing and shameful; and closely following upon it, we hear voices raised in favour 
of removing every check to the caprices of that assembly, which has distinguished 
itself by the admission into its body of the individual to whom we are referring. 
Englishmen, we solemnly protest against this indignity in the Name of God. 


The fifth of the six points already set forth now demands special 
and detailed notice. 

As regards conditional baptism, the Prayer Book of the Established 
Church distinctly enjoins it, when any reasonable doubt exists in any 
specific case as to either the fact or validity of any baptism. It is 
more than a mere question of permission: it is obligatory. Though 
seldom enough administered, no one can reasonably blame the O.C.R. 
for having insisted upon baptism swbh conditione as a preliminary to 
membership. Of course, it follows that a similar practice would logi- 
cally ensue in all sacraments which imparta character. For instance, 
no person could be a proper subject for Confirmation, Orders, or Unc- 
tion unless he had been already baptised. Invalid baptism would, as 
a consequence and of course, render each subsequent sacrament like- 
wise invalid. 

On this crucial point not only true principles, but patent and 


1 Father Hutton, of the Birmingham Oratory, in his recent weighty, plain-spoken, 
and interesting treatise, The Anglican Ministry (London, 1879), complains of ‘ ceptain 
omissions ’ in the Order of Corporate Reunion forms of ordination, ‘ notably wana. 
racteristically the references to the obligation to perpetual chastity in the’ ferm for 
ordaining a subdeacon’ (p. 454). He needs, however, to be reminded/that these 
omissions, as he may readily discover for himself, are precisely and £xactly those 
which a Roman Congregation sanctioned in the ordination of subdgacons for the 
Greek Uniate Rite—which in fact have been approved at Rome, ; 
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acknowledged facts, must be carefully and impartially considered. For 
without such a process reasonable misunderstandings in regard to the 
subject under consideration might easily arise. 

The question of the validity of baptism, from a Christian stand- 
ing-point of course, lies at the root of the subject before us—the 
specific work of the O.C.R. Just as by birth a person comes into the 
world, so by new birth a person is introduced into the Church. There 
is no other door or way of entrance besides, except the Baptism of 
Blood—i.e. martyrdom. No person, as some sectaries seem fondly to 
imagine, can put himself out of a state of nature in which he was 
born, into a state of grace by a mere act of his own will. The deed 
by which a child is made a Christian is as much independent of him- 
self as was the act in consequence of which he first came into exist- 
ence. In this particular the parallel between Birth and New Birth is 
very striking. This being so, the gravity and importance of the sub- 
ject of valid baptism were rightly enough apprehended by the founders 
of the 0.C.R. Nor can any Christian complain of the necessary 
sharpness and obvious stringency of their rules concerning admission. 
Where laxity is notoriously so prevalent, and license so unbounded, 
a plain regard for our Lord’s express injunction and dogmatic utter- 
ance must be the leading duty of all who have, or believe themselves 
to have, a commission to teach in His Name. 

That the sacrament of baptism in the Establishment has been 
often very carelessly administered is, alas, too true! That it is also 
now more than ever neglected—except with High Churchmen, who 
are still a minority—and likely in the near future to be still further 
neglected, needs no proof. The ‘ views’ and sentiments of many in 
authority within the Established Church are all in favour of unlimited 
freedom, neglect, and self-pleasing. 

Cardinal Newman has stated his own conviction on this subject, 
from his experience as an Anglican, in the following pregnant sen- 
tences :-— 

Previous baptism is the condition of the valid administration of the other 
sacraments. WhenI was in the Anglican Church I saw enough of the lax ad- 
ministration of baptism even among High Churchmen, though they did not of 
course intend it, to fill me with great uneasiness. Of course there are definite 
persons whom one might point out, whose baptisms are sure to be valid. But my 
argument has nothing to do with present baptisms. Bishops were baptised not 
lately, but as children. The present bishops were consecrated by other bishops ; 
they again by others. What I have seen in the Anglican Church makes it very 
difficult for me to deny that every now and then a bishop was a consecrator who 
had never been baptised. Some bishops have been brought up in the North as 
Presbyterians, others as Dissenters, others as Low Churchmen, others have been 
baptised in the careless perfunctory way once so common; there is, then, much 
reason to believe that some consecrators were not bishops, for the simple reason 
that, formally speaking, they were not Christians.* 


2 ‘Anglican Sacerdotalism.’ Letter by John H. Newman, pp. 269-271, in the 
Month for September 1868. 
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The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Vicar of Frome, one of the most ex- 
perienced and intrepid of the Ritualists, writing of the last century,* 
gave similar testimony :— 


‘Baptism, as a sacrament, was well-nigh lost among the English people. 
Common basins were brought into the churches, while the fonts were made into 
flower-pots for the gardens of the parsonage. It was very questionable in many 
cases whether the water when used really did touch the person of the child meant 
to be baptised. The prayers which in the Baptismal Office asserted the doctrine of 
the new birth were frequently altered in the recitation, or altogether omitted. 
The water was often not blessed or consecrated; and the whole service was 
studiously mutilated, to escape the doctrine which it involved.‘ 


While in the Churchman’s Guide to Faith and Piety, its com- 
piler (the late Mr. Robert Brett), enjoining in the text that in Holy 
Baptism water should be poured, and not sprinkled, three times, adds 
the following practical foot-note :— 


Parents and sponsors should require this to be done, for the hurried and slight 
sprinkling which many children receive often makes it doubtful whether they have 
really been baptised with water according to Christ’s command. (P. 721.) 


As to the practice during the last two generations these three 
testimonies appear very strong. Those whose words have been quoted 
are certainly representative men; yet neither of the two recent 
Lambeth Synods nor either of the Provincial Convocations of the 
National Church have pretended to deal with a practical danger 
which must surely be drying up what sap, if any, remains in the 
branch of a spiritual tree long since visibly severed from its parent 
trunk. 

But, to continue the evidence. Quite recently, at the Swansea 
Church Congress of 1879, the Rev. G. A. Seymour of Winchester 
spoke as follows :— 


There is amongst our people a lamentable neglect of the sacrament of baptism ; 
and he further stated that hardly more than ten per cent. of our people in our large 
towns are baptised in the Church of England. He considered that amongst 
Christian nations, England was in this particular the lowest in the scale, except 
perhaps America.® 


3 Some people are ready to condemn in the strongest terms the apathy and idle- 
ness of the clergy during the last century. But it may be reasonably doubted 
whether, on the whole, the two sacraments which the Church of England has thought 
fit to retain were not administered with quite as scrupulous regard to validity as 
they are now. The influence of the Laudian revival and of the Nonjurors was in 
turn considerable ; while no such heresy as that involved in the Gorham judgment, 
which has so largely undermined all faith in the true doctrine of baptism, had been 
then promulgated and sanctioned. 

4 The Church and the World: article, ‘Some Results of the Tractarian Movement 
of 1833,’ by William J. E. Bennett (p. 9). London, 1867. 

5 Guardian, October 8, 1879. In the number of the same serial for January 28, 
1880, the Rev. J. W. Horsley puts the following on record: ‘A minister now 
settled in Massachusetts tells us of a Congregational church in which there has not 
been an infant baptism for twenty years. Nor need we go far from New York for 
another illustration. In a prosperous suburban Presbyterian Church, not far from 
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As indicating one direct and potent cause of this shameful 
neglect, the following acknowledgment by ‘ A Country Clergyman ’ that 
baptism in his judgment is a matter of little or no moment, appeared 
in the Guardian of October 15, 1879 :— 

An unbaptised child died in my parish the other day. Immediately I heard of 
it I went to the house and offered to show my respect and sympathy by officiating 
at the funeral. 

Of course, if the more ignorant, shallow, and self-willed of the 
modern clergy of the Establishment adopt a policy of this kind—and 
it certainly appears likely that they may do so (for several of the 
bishops, including Dr. Christopher Wordsworth of Lincoln, have at 
length officially sanctioned a Christian burial-service for those who 
are not Christians)—the essential distinction which baptism makes 
will soon be deliberately obliterated, and that sacrament must at last 
become as much ‘an antiquated and useless ceremony’ in the 
Establishment as Extreme Unction. 

Again, in one of the Ritualist prints ‘A Country Vicar’ announced 
that he had inadvertently communicated an unbaptised Wesleyan, 


who subsequently 


asked me some questions about my views on baptism, and presently to my astonish- 
ment said that he had never been baptised. When I remonstrated on his conduct 
at full age of remaining unbaptised in a Christian country, and presenting himself 
as a communicant, he pleaded in extenuation that he [had] often received the 
Sacrament in a Wesleyan chapel, and that the ministers knew that he was not 


baptised.® 

In the same paper of the week following ‘ Another Country Vicar’ 
wrote to the same effect :-— 

When I first came to this parish I found amongst the few male communi- 
cants a young man who communicated with regularity and devotion once a month. 
I happened one Sunday to preach on the subject of baptism. In the course of the 


week the young man came and informed me that he had never been baptised. I 
found on inquiry that he had been brought up a Wesleyan.’ 


Again, at the Leicester Congress Mr. Shuttleworth, Minor Canon 
of St. Paul’s, stated that at a cathedral with which he was formerly 
connected, a boy in the choir, the son of a Birmingham secularist, not 
only refused to be confirmed but was unbaptised. It was not until 
the end of five years, during which time he still remained a chorister, 
that he was induced to receive baptism at Mr. Shuttleworth’s hands.® 

At the same time the Congress-reporter for a Ritualistic news- 


paper wrote thus :— 


this city, only three children have been presented for baptism in the last twelve 


months.’ 
* Church Times, April 9, 1880. 
7 A similar case is recorded by ‘ An Essex Vicar’ in the Church Times of May 25, 


1880. 
® John Bull, October 9, 1880. 
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A gentleman in Leicester told me that he had very carefully examined the 
Registrars’ returns for the three years 1877-1879, and he found that in Leicester 
there were during those years 14,229 births, whereas the baptisms during the time 
amounted to only 9,218. Of these 7,700 were by Church of England clergymen, 
264 by the Roman Catholics, and 1,184 by Nonconformists; this last number in- 
cluding adults belonging to the Baptists. The fact that about one-third of the 
children born in Leicester were unbaptised is startling enough, and there is no 
reason to suppose that this town is worse than any other town in this respect. 


At a still more recent conference of clergy and laity at Win- 
chester, a.D. 1880, the Rev. W. H. Lucas, M.A., Rural Dean, and 
Vicar of Topley, read a Report from the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the subject of the neglect of Holy Baptism, showing that 
the percentage of baptisms to births in the four years 1876—9 was at 
Portsmouth, 45°8; Southampton, 66°8; Winchester, 79°6; Ring- 
wood, 67°3; Isle of Wight, 58°3. Total number of births during the 
four years, 35,707; total of baptisms entered in church registers, 
19,919; general average of baptisms per 100 births, 55-7. 

The Report continues thus :— 

Weare unable to obtain returns of the baptisms administered by Nonconformists 
within our selected districts, but, after making full allowance for these, it is to be 
feared that a considerable proportion of the 15,788 children entered on the birth 
registers, but unaccounted for by the Church, have received no Christian baptism at 
all. There has been a progressive increase of baptisms both in Portsmouth and 
Southampton during the four years. In 1876 the Portsmouth percentage was only 
38°3, in 1879 it was 56:5. The Southampton rate rose during the same period from 
62°5 to 70°7. But this increase is largely due to the number of older children and 
adults sought out and brought to baptism by the clergy and Church workers, and 
does not indicate such a marked improvement in infant baptisms as might be 
inferred at first sight. So far, then, as the area of our inquiries may be taken as a 
fair specimen of the diocese, we fear that a very serious neglect of Holy Baptism is 
found to exist. 

In our great manufacturing towns and mining districts, if carefully 
collected and duly tabulated statistics may be relied upon, the in- 
difference to and neglect of baptism are simply appalling, and are 
very far below those of Leicester. In several, e.g. Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham, and South Shields, the 
average of those who have received that sacrament in these six places 
when compared with the corresponding registers of births is about 


fourteen per cent only.° 
It of course becomes quite vain to attempt to defend Anglican 


® For further statistics and facts the reader may well consult an article, ‘ Baptism 
in the Church of England,’ Reunion Magazine, vol. i. pp. 51-73, which reveals a 
most widespread and alarming state of corruption and neglect. Dealing by statistics 
with many of the London parishes, the author shows conclusively that throughout, 
the whole of the metropolis not more thar an average of 17 per cent. of the children 
born are baptised. The registers of several hundred parishes seem to have been 
inspected by the writer or his allies, and evidently bear him out in his dark and 
melancholy conclusions. No attempt has been made to overthrow or pat-aside 
these. As they cannot be denied, their contemplation and consideration have been 
intentionally avoided. / 
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orders with success, when such examples of negligence and contempt 
for Christ’s ordinance are so readily forthcoming. Such negligence 
cuts the ground from under one’s feet, rendering every act in the 
work of ordination uncertain. In several cases which have been 
brought before myself I have found, moreover, that Anglican bishops 
of late years have not been as uniform in their demand for distinct 
proof of baptism in the case of candidates for ordination, either as 
they ought to have been, or as the first principles of Christianity 
and acknowledged canons obviously demand that they should have 
been. Certificates of young men having attained to the canonical 
age have been sometimes accepted, instead of distinct proof of their 
having duly received the sacrament of regeneration. 

In reference to confirmation, covered by the statements of points 
Nos. 5 and 6, when the old and valid sacramental service was inten- 
tionally altered, when the apostolic and universal practice of unction 
was deliberately dropped, and when to have regarded it as a sacra- 
ment was to have been guilty in the eyes of the profane innovators 
of ‘a corrupt following of the Apostles,’ it may not be unreasonably 
maintained that the sacrament of confirmation was unhappily alto- 
gether lost in the Church of England. The new rite was a new rite, 
and nothing more—a rite in which persons themselves openly re- 
newed their baptismal vows, while the chief minister prayed for a 
blessing upon their public act of self-dedication. It was a rite, 
oftentimes solemn and impressive, but no sacrament. 

As to the sixth point, the term ‘unquestioned’ should be first 
carefully noted. That the ordinations of the Church of England are 
‘ questioned’ by Roman Catholics, Greeks, and other Orientals, is not 
a mere subject for argument—it is a matter of fact. By thus using 
the term ‘ unquestioned’ the Order frankly expresses the exceeding 
great desirability of possessing orders which cannot reasonably be 
questioned. Now, ever since the abolition of the old English Ordinals, 
of the true nature, due import and validity of which there never has 
been a doubt, and which were substantially one with that of the Roman 
Pontifical, Anglican ordinations notoriously have been ‘ questioned.’ 
People may regret and deplore this, and wish it had been otherwise. 
I myself do most sincerely. But there stands the naked fact, and 
no expressions of regret can alter it. 

An example of the reasons why our orders are ‘ questioned,’ very 
remarkable and depressing in itself, is given in the second volume 
of a most interesting memoir, Bishop Robert Gray’s Life, which is 


now exactly quoted :— 


A visit to Jersey, and a western round, brought the Bishop to the 14th of June, 
when he assisted at the consecration of the Bishops of Bangor, St. Helena, and 
Brisbane (Mr. Piers Claughton and Mr. Tufnell the two last). ‘Claughton of 
Kidderminster preached an excellent sermon; the Bishops of London and Llandaff 
presented ; the oaths were correctly taken to Canterbury, Sydney, and Cape Town, 
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and all was well except as regards the laying on of hands, which was done tn a very 
slovenly manner by the Archbishop—saying the words only once! However, three 
Bishops, at least, laid their hands on the head of each Bishop.’ }° 


Here, then, it is evident from the direct personal testimony of an 
immediate and interested onlooker and ‘co-consecrator, that the 
defective act and official slovenliness of Archbishop Sumner (inde- 
pendent of any question of baptism) has rendered it more than 
probable that the three consecrations in question were, from a 
Catholic standing-point, simply null and void—wanting in the outward 
form. While a still more momentous consideration starts up—viz. that 
one of our most Catholic and honoured prelates standing by, a tho- 
rough and hearty anti-Erastian, was unable or unwilling to take such 
steps as should have immediately pointed out the error and supplied 
the archbishop’s obvious deficiency, and so atoned for the neglect. 

To the thoughtful, who are rightly informed, such a fact as this 
would perfectly justify the action for securing certainty, and Cor- 
porate Reunion, which has been taken. For have not the baptised, 
let me ask, by reason of their baptism an absolute right to all the 
blessed gifts and privileges of the Church Universal? Because fana- 
tics, traitors, and ‘ reformers’ robbed our defenceless ancestors, are 
we of this generation to sit still and do nothing to secure our own 
lawful spiritual rights? Are we and our allies to remain spiritually 
unfed and starved, disorganised and undrilled, a rabble instead of an 
army ? 

We have not so remained, and we will not. Already there are 
representatives of the O.C.R. in almost every English diocese, there 
are duly appointed officers, who—having severally introduced the 
simple but perfect sacramental machinery by which persons within 
the Establishment can be first securely and validly made members of 
the Church of God, and then fed and fortified by the seven sacra- 
ments of the Church Universal,—unostentatiously govern them in 
things lawful; always cheerfully rendering to Cesar the things of 
Cesar, as in duty bound; though preserving ever the unalterable 
Divine deposit on behalf of its Divine Giver, and supplying the needs 
of His children by grace. 

This bold and grand course of action, this quiet and unobtrusive 
reorganisation, perfectly reasonable and perfectly legal, had at length 
become absolutely essential, if Englishmen, famished and faint, whose 
instincts and faith were Catholic, were to remain at all at ease within 
the now unenclosed boundaries of what some term ‘ our own compre- 
hensive and beloved Church.’ 

The founders of the O.C.R., as is said, saw too keenly the exact 
position. Fearing not to face facts, unlike some others, they neither 
deluded their obsequious followers, nor fanatically glorified in self- 


%° Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Capetown and Metropolitan of Africa, Edited 
by his Son, the Rev, Charles Gray, M.A. Vol. i. p. 443, London, 1876. 
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delusion themselves. They had seen their natural leaders, the State 
bishops, solemnly and earnestly appealed to without any effect: again 
and again. They had witnessed the old Catholic landmarks, both of 
Church and Constitution, deliberately removed one by one.'' Anti- 
Christian legislation had been several times distinctly acquiesced in 
by officers of the Establishment, who were believed somehow or other 
to own special commissions to represent the Divine Founder of the 
Catholic Church, but whose public official actions too often seemed so 
very unsanctified, ignoble, and human. It was, of course, hard to 
realise in one influential prelate—whose baptism is reported to be 
doubtful, and whose deliberate aim, as far as burial is concerned, seems 
to be to blot out all distinction between the baptised and the unbap- 
tised—the true successor of St. Augustine, or in the right reverend 
the Editor of Essays and Reviews, formally condemned by Convoca- 
tion, a grave and great defender of the Christian faith. All this, as 
the roll of events was unfolded, became more than hard, and was sub- 
sequently found to be simply impossible of acceptance. Such prelates 
were obviously State officers of very high dignity and great worldly 
wisdom, but, as some held, probably nothing more. 

The Order, as was to have been expected, has been attacked on 
all sides: from certain Roman Catholics; from dignified supporters 
of the Establishment; from the worst-informed and more fanatical 
of the Ritualists ; as well-as from the disorganised ranks of ordinary 
Protestantism. 

The difficulty of making a successful dialectical onslaught, how- 
ever, has been constantly so great, that in most cases a careful 
silence as to the aim and object of the O.C.R. has been more gene- 
rally and discreetly followed by its various opponents. In the case 
of the Ritualistic prints, scoffs and sneers have been constantly 
preferred to limping logic or calm discussion. To discredit an 
opponent was, for writers in total ignorance of the facts, of course far 
easier than to win a controversial victory. The perfect frankness 
and good faith with which the appointed Rulers of the Order have 
fairly faced the obvious and increasing ecclesiastical difficulties of 
the day, has been a marked contrast to the too tortuous and artificial 


" The following contains the exact official statement of the position :—‘ Every 
faithful Christian must surely be distressed and bewildered at the spectacle afforded 
by the evil state into which the National Church of England has been brought by 
departure from ancient principles and by recent events. A long course of change, 
usurpation, and revolution has removed all her old landmarks. The evil is continually 
working, no man being able to foresee whereunto it will ‘grow, or what will be the 
end thereof. Two things are certain, however : on the one hand, that all semblance 
of independent existence and corporate action has departed from the Established 
Church, so that she is given up, as it were, bound hand and foot, and blindfolded, into 
the toils of her enemies; while, on the other hand, these enemies are waiting to 
ob her of her privileges and possessions, and are even now debating how to divide 
the spoil.’—A Pastoral Letter of the Rector, Provincials, and Provosts of the Order of 
Corporate Reunion, pp. 4,5. Third edition. London, 1877. 
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policy of certain of their random and over-confident opponents ; and 
with some persons has proved positively bewildering. With the 
seven sacraments of the Church Universal as their spiritual aids; 
with the Catholic Faith of the three creeds—embodying, of course, 
but three different expressions of One Faith—as their true pole-star 
and guide; with a sure foundation built upon the Rock, and wita 
orders that cannot be questioned, the rulers of the O.C.R. have 
indeed secured the keys of the citadel of truth. And this fact is 
being slowly but surely discovered—not, it may be, by the noisy and 
notorious, not by those who seek to walk only on the sunshiny side 
of the street; but by many of the more thoughtful and meditative 
amongst English Churchmen, who see in the successful institution of 
the Order a direct answer to prayer, and in its actual machinery an 
efficient means to hand by which Corporate Reunion may eventually 
be secured. 

The Bishop of London—who thought it his official duty (as possibly 
it was) to make a long but temperately-worded attack on the O.C.R. 
in his ‘ Charge delivered at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1879 ’—has in his 
diocese, as every one is perfectly aware, certain beneficed clergymen 
of the Establishment who are either Calvinists, Lutherans, Arians, 
followers of the late Mr. Irving, Swedenborgians, Ritualists or Free- 
masons. These divergent officials all meet together from time to 
time on the pleasant and politic understanding that in so broad and 
comprehensive a body there is abundant room for different ‘ schools of 
thought ;’ and though of course they are often found in controversy 
with each other, as the ‘ religious newspapers ’ (so termed) testify, yet 
these different clergymen all wisely agree to differ, and to make as 
little show of their rampant discord as may be possible. 

His lordship, therefore, who can scarcely be unacquainted with 
the principle of toleration, might not unreasonably permit those who 
‘believe in the Catholic Church’—as they are expressly enjoined 
to do by the Establishment—to act on that belief without being 
charged. with ‘extravagance.’ If an avowed Swedenborgian or a 
‘sealed’ Irvingite may remain beneficed under his lordship, and at 
peace, on what principle of liberty can a Catholic (with no prefix) be 
reasonably disturbed or righteously excluded ? 

Furthermore, if Dr. Pusey, or Mr. Benson of Cowley, or Mr. 
Simeon of Kilburn, or Mr. Mackonochie of St. Alban’s, may, on their 
own authority, lawfully and properly set up religious houses, in which 
are maintained rites and practices, most excellent and Catholic in them- 
selves and of worth and antiquity, yet wholly unsanctioned by the 
actual formularies of the Establishment—surely within ‘ our bro: d 
comprehensive pale’ the members of the O.C.R. will not be d io a 
similar liberty. Thornton’s Family Prayers, Lord Beaucha 'eDay- 
Hours of the Church, the Sarum Mass in English, Hymn, ! Ancient 
and Modern, Hawker’s Daily Portion, and Shipley’s Unctjo# for the 
Vor. X.—No. 57. 3E r 
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Sick, occupy exactly similar positions as far as the Establishment is 
concerned, being neither allowed nor disallowed, neither forbidden nor 
approved. While, as to private organisations, so long as Anglican 
parsons are not hindered in becoming Grand Chaplains of the Free~ 
masons, or figuring in church as Chaplains of the new Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, the rulers of the O.C.R. need not look for any 
eurtailment of their reasonable liberty. Bishop Jackson, no doubt, 
would frankly admit as much: for his lordship is evidently imbued 
with the true spirit of the Establishment. 

But the Order has been bombarded from another side. It was a 
ease, however, in which the smoke and the noise were considerably 
greater than the damage done. 

Father Hutton, a clever controversialist of the Birmingham 
Oratory, appears angry with the founders of the O.C.R., and terms 
them ‘ the little knot of misguided men.’ One of their official docu- 
ments is an ‘extravagance.’ The Order itself he calls somewhat 
strongly and strangely ‘ this latest forgery,’ and writes of the ‘ vanity 
and folly of the new movement ;’ though at the same time he holds 
its promoters to be ‘evidently shrewd men.’ He further maintains 
that for any Catholic bishop to have joined in bestowing consecration 
would have been ‘a crime corresponding in guilt to that of some gross 
violation of the marriage-tie in the social order.’ Any person so 
consecrated is, he declares, ‘a thief and a robber.’ Such a very 
sweeping statement is of course quite as much against conditional 
baptism as against conditional confirmation or orders. If the second be 
wrong and sinful, the first is wrong and sinful likewise. The further 
charge that the O.C.R. Rulers have endeavoured to make ‘a new 
Church’ is simply inexact and obviously ridiculous—mere random 
rhetoric. It is exactly and precisely what they have not done. 
There is only One Church—into which both Father Hutton and those 
Rulers whom he condemns were alike admitted by the one door— 
baptism. If, in either case, there had been any reasonable doubt of 
the validity of the supposed baptism of either, conditional baptism, 
for greater caution, would have followed as an obvious duty and as a 
matter of course. 

Some of the more fanatical and shallow of the Ritualists, mem- 
bers of the Society of the Holy Cross, appear to. have actually lost their 
heads in what they have thought it their duty to write concerning the 
Order. Apparently they cannot have taken the trouble to learn any- 
thing whatsoever about it: for they write at random and condemn it 
in the profoundest ignorance of its true principles. The following are 
their summarised reasons for its condemnation : '*— 

1. Because it denies the lawful jurisdiction of the successors of St. Augustine 


and St. Paulinus in the Provinces of Canterbury and York, thereby sinning against 
Catholic obedience. 


2 A Statement of the Society of the Holy Cross concerning the Order of Corporate 
Reunion. Revised edition, London, 1879. 
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diction, and consequently schismatical. 


In answer to the first reason, it is quite inaccurate and untrue to 
maintain that the lawful jurisdiction of Drs. Tait and Thomson has 
ever or anywhere been denied by the O.C.R. The only ‘lawful 
jurisdiction ’ those dignitaries either claim or possess is the jurisdic- 
tion which is bestowed upon them by the law—that is, the law of the 
land. This jurisdiction they have each publicly declared comes in 
England from the Queen, the source of all jurisdiction. In taking 
the oath of homage, each of those prelates deliberately said: ‘I 
do declare that your Majesty is the only supreme governor of this 
your realm in spiritual and ecclesiastical things, . . . and I acknow- 
ledge that I hold the said bishopric, as well the spiritualties as the 
temporalties thereof, only of your Majesty.’ It has been ignorantly 
but daringly asserted that the word ‘spiritualties’ here means ‘ tem- 
poralties.” To which it has been cleverly retorted that if so, then 
‘temporalties ’ means ‘ spiritualties;’ and thus the original position 
remains unchanged: viz. that the jurisdiction of all the bishops, as 
they themselves freely admit, comes solely and altogether from the 
sovereign. No reasonable being can deny this, and no member of the 
0.C.R. desires to do so. 

In answer to the second reason, it may be truly asserted that the 
prelates of the O.C.R. have claimed no spiritual jurisdiction whatso- 
ever, save such as is granted by the society which they have been 
appointed to rule. Moreover, it by no means follows, because a 
bishop be ‘ destitute of spiritual jurisdiction,’ that he is ‘ consequently 
schismatical.’ These are hasty ‘ views’ without either sound foun- 
dation or theological accuracy. 





But what can be expected from writers who appear to have con-. 


vinced themselves that the true spiritual jurisdiction of the see of 
Canterbury, which notoriously lapsed at the death of Cardinal Pole, 
remained vested somehow or other in certain suffragan bishops, named 
respectively John Hodgkyn, John Salisbury, Thomas Sparke, Robert 
Pursglove, William More, and others? Yet this is exactly what is 
deliberately asserted in the Appendix of their ‘Statement.’ What 
jurisdiction any such suffragan had or exercised was given by the dioce- 
san ; and, of course, at once lapsed at his death or deprivation. Such 
‘childish fooling,’ to quote Sydney Smith, would be unworthy of 
notice, were it not that those who are supremely ignorant of any- 
thing relating either to orders or jurisdiction—a considerable multitude 
—are often willingly duped by the anonymous authors of such bold 
and baseless assertions. 

But enough of this detail at once temporary and trumpery. And 
now—regarding facts which sadden many minds, smiting down the 
zealous, the unselfish, and the self-sacrificing —to draw to a close. 

Already some men are openly declaring that if, as Lord Selborne 
3E2 


2. Because it proposes to set up a new Episcopate destitute of all spiritual] juris- . 
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so frankly maintained, ‘ gifts given to the Church of England are be- 
stowed upon the Nation,’ they would never have entered upon the work 
of restoration and rebuilding of churches which, from Berwick to 
Land’s End, has been so magnificently and generally accomplished. 
While, in the view of approaching disestablishment—no improbable 
contingency—others are reasonably standing aloof, and some churches 
now in course of erection will evidently be retained in private hands, 
as their founders and benefactors have deliberately and publicly main- 
tained. 

In the future, when the temporary necessities of needy politicians 
are experienced, the cry both for perfect equality in religion and for 
the fabrics of the churches themselves and their tithes, will not be for 
long left disregarded. Of course, without a single distinct protest from 
any prelate recorded on the rolls of the House of Lords, it may be 
readily and fairly argued in the future, that Lord Selborne’s exactly- 
defined principle, which triumphed so signally in the case of the 
Burials Bill of 1880, was eventually and frankly accepted by the 
whole bench of bishops on behalf of their flocks—an omen of further 
concession and final dismay : a warning that without co-operation and 
reunion greater evils may be in store. 

Of course the fabrics of the country churches cannot generally be 
turned into manufactories or barns—though of old Huguenots wrought 
silk in the nave of Glastonbury, and many of the Reformation-upstarts 
garnered their corn into chantries and chancels, which as personal pos- 
sessions they had so astutely secured. Yet,as Experience has taught us, 
such sacred fanes may readily enough become ruinous once more, when 
Discord and Division shall have finally triumphed, and the Establish- 
ment, House of Lords and Monarchy have actually become things of 
the past. Ruin follows neglect, and Ruin works surely though slowly. 
Our old cathedrals, which are now so coldly beautiful in their restored 
state, ‘swept and garnished,’ clean and chilly, but still wanting 
the burning lamp and the Divine Presence, may of course remain as 
national monuments, like the crosses of Queen Eleanor or the Tower 
of London, but avowedly disconnected by a State without religion 
from all religion: or, it may be, given up, like the Pantheon of old, 
to the statues of dead men and the orgies of living sectarians; or 
to the vain and worthless babblings of Science without God. 

The line of demarcation in the future, to look beyond the con- 
fines of any local religious body, will evidently be soon everywhere 
drawn between Catholicism pure and simple on the one hand, and 
blind and blank Infidelity on the other. Each person, therefore, may 
well ask himself at once, * Which side shall I take?’ Even as animals 
when attacked herd together, so will Christians when darker days and 
sorer trials arrive. Therefore Beati pacifici. 


FREDERICK GEORGE LEE. 
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PostscriPt. 


The following Letter to the Author of this paper from one of the 
authorities of the O.C.R. puts the case very plainly and forcibly :— 






Dear Dr. Lee,—The existing state of division and isolation is to us a most pressing 
and urgent evil. It is vaguely perceived by all, it is painful to many—a scandal to 
many—absolutely intolerable to ourselves, We regard it as an imperative duty to do 
all that in us lies to escape from all share of blame in perpetuating such division. 
So long as we have no other ministry than one, the valid succession of which, as a 1 
spiritual fact, is not generally recognised by other Episcopal Churches, we are ina 
position in which our reunion with such Churches is simply impossible. By securing 
a succession which shall, on due inquiry, meet with the recognition of all, we shall 
have made one great step towards reunion. 

It is unfortunately a fact that the validity of the ordinations of the English 
clergy is not admitted by the ancient Episcopal Churches. We do not found 
any argument upon this circumstance. We do not even admit the justice of the 
ground upon which the repudiation is founded. We deplore the fact; and meet it 
in the only way it can be met. 

By strictly lawful and honest means, and without making any admissions pre- F 
judicial to the ministerial or sacerdotal status of the clergy of the Established i i 
Church, we have been enabled to obtain such a succession, which, discreetly and ie 
charitably used, may, in course of time, entirely obviate all doubt as to the validity 
of orders in the Church of England. 

At the same time we have adopted a dogmatic and sacramental basis which in no 
wise exceeds the limits of comprehension laid down by the Church of England. In 
short, if the dogmatic statements accepted by us be beyond those limits, then it is ; 
certain that many of her bishops and clergy have already overstepped them. i 

We boldly aftirm—we challenge contradiction here—that in all we have done we 
have not violated one single known law of the English Church. We have not trans- 
gressed the limits of her authoritative teaching—fairly interpreted (as by Tract XC.). 
And yet we have traced out the foundation of a system which, honestly and dis- 
creetly carried out, would unfailingly tend to heal the senseless divisions of a thousand 
years, and to reconcile our national Church with Christendom at large as well as 
with historical Christianity. 

In vindicating the claims, such as they now are, of the State bishops, where is the 
good of blustering? Unfortunately at this very time, when, as we have good reason 
to know, this question seems to be tending to some degree of settlement, the bishops 
themselves have by their own act relinquished all claim to any real spiritual autho- 
rity, at least in the external tribunal; and one of their number appeared in person 
before a secular court to vindicate—what? His own authority as a spiritual judge ? 
No! but merely his claim to the exercise of his own discretion in the performance of 
the degrading office of apparitor or summoner to the lay judge who now reigns su- i 
preme over the clergy of the Established Church! Really, how English Churchmen i 
can submit to such utter spiritual degradation—much more, regard it with compla- i 
cency—is to me a wonder of wonders. In these things how immeasurably are we 
inferior to the Presbyterians of Scotland ! 

The Public Worship Act is virtually a revolution, though it only brings into 
operation certain principles and powers only tentatively or implicitly urge 
At the same time it brings into a strong light the glaring inconsistency of 
system with any clear or intelligible notion of the Divine origin and co 
the Church. It compels our attention to abuses and defects which hay, 
lurking around. 

The Order of Corporate Reunion has been devised to meet the case 
divisions or secession. A certain amount of reserve on some point 
first, because enjoined by the consecrators; secondly, to adhere 
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sense is the aphorism true, ‘ Similia similibus curantur.’ We wait for Time to prove 
whether our endeavours will be appreciated. Time seems to show thus far that the 
Ritualists are really less Catholic than the rest of the Establishment. They are 
loud enough, it is true, in calling out about the evils, but have never raised a finger 
to point out any way of overcoming them. And they repudiate the only possible 
remedy, simply because it is efficacious, demands some real submission to well- 
grounded authority, and substitutes order for the anarchy upon which they thrive. 

For us to announce our names would be to renounce our scheme as originally 
conceived ; for it would be to declare open war with Erastianism instead of peaceable 
opposition. 

Mr. Mossman pertinently declares: ‘I know of no more sanctity attaching to the 
Reformation settlement than to any other human settlement.’ Never was there a 
happier exposure of a pernicious fallacy. 

Look at the succession of crimes—robberies, adulteries, murders, perjuries, sacri- 
leges—all of the most utterly barefaced and reckless sort—not to speak of the mis- 
chievous and wanton destruction of noble public buildings ; and the degradation and 
pauperisation of the lower classes, which contributed to the success of the Reforma- 
tion in England—all of them more or less completely ignored by its apologists; and 
when not ignored, then justified. Look straightly and fairly at these things, and 
then dare to:say that the means which we have proposed to ourselves for obviating 
the evils wrought by such wicked means are other than just and right. 

Look, again, at the way in which our rights as Englishmen, Christians, and 
Churchmen have been trampled under foot and spit upon by the traitors who are the 
legitimate successors of those reforming scoundrels. Look how the very fundamental 
Charter of English liberty is insulted by those who are bent on destroying us: and 
then say whether we are or are nor asserting our rights and doing our duty. 

How about the future of our movement? Well, if it be repudiated by the 
English Church as a whole, of course it will fall to the ground. It will be as though 
it had never been. We cannot originate a schism. If any of our brethren exceed 
the limits we have strictly defined, either by secession or by schism, he can only do 
so by completely departing from the plan of our Order, and by breaking pledges 
solemnly entered into. But even in such a case—which we are far from admitting 
as probable—then the blame will not rest with us. In the state of anarchy and con- 
fusion into which we are plunged we cannot be answerable for what men may do. 
And it is open to every man, if he can justify it to himself, to obtain Episcopal 
consecration from any one of several sources, provided he can obtain needful cre- 
dentials as to moral and intellectual standing. We have good reason for believing 
that the foundation of our Order has already superseded some such steps. Our own 
conduct, however, we can answer for, and what we aim at has been frankly avowed. 
It is to restore the English Church to her original integrity and freedom, before the 
storms of revolution and the deadness of Erastianism invaded it. 

Iam, my dear Dr. Lee, 
Yours very faithfully, 
LAWRENCE, Bishop of Caerleon. 





A NEW LOVE POET. 


Each year do Consuls and Proconsuls spring: 
But not each year the Poet or the King.—Gattvs, 


From my illustrious literary friend X., and from the world of which 
he is an habitual denizen, I had long been separated by circumstance, 
when, last summer, the London season brought us once more together. 
After our first exchange of personal news, we began to discuss the 
latest novelties in that department of literature whereof he is et 
presidium et dulce decus. For X. is one of those rare poets whose 
inimitable genius belongs to no school; and he is now in the full 
enjoyment of a long-merited renown. Like many other genuine 
writers, he is not much indebted to his critics for his fame. It was 
not they who introduced him to the public. The public has intro- 
duced him to them. But, although the introduction wasa forced one, 
they have taken it in good part; and their treatment of his worst work 
is now as respectful as their reception of his best work was formerly 
the reverse. X. accepts their penitent acknowledgment of his claims, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s remedial legislation is accepted by the Irish Land 
League, without gratitude, and without reciprocity of concession. He 
has rung his own chapel bell; and he justly prides himself on his 
indifference to the silence or the clamour of the contemporary critical 
chimes. When, therefore, he told me that he had been reading with 
interest the Love Sonnets of Proteus, I felt like an amateur naturalist 
who has an unexpected opportunity of questioning Sir John Lubbock 
about the characteristics of some species of ant or bee unnoticed by the 
text-books known to him. For I also had lately been reading these 
poems with an interest not occasioned by any sensation they had caused 
amongst the reviews. And, ‘Since yours,’ I said, ‘will be the first 
authoritative judgment I have yet heard on these Sonnets, pray tell me 
what you think of them.’ ‘I think,’ replied X., ‘that many of them 
are not sonnets at all. The laws of the sonnet are well defined and 
established ; and compositions which do not conform to them ought 
not to be called sonnets.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, a little disconcerted by the 
unexpectedly obvious character of this remark, for I was thinking 
more of the contents of the book than the title of it, ‘I was wrong 
to call them sonnets, and so was their writer. But if they are not 


1 The Love Sonnets of Proteus. London: C. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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sonnets, what are they? Surely they are poems, and genuine poems?’ 
‘ Yes,’ said X. musingly, ‘they are poems; not echoes or imitations 
of poetry. Yes, they are genuine, and there is much in them that is 
noteworthy.’ ‘The reason,’ I resumed, ‘why these poems have in- 
terested me is, perhaps, that the character of them differs essentially 
from that of a vast deal of love poetry, some of it popular and some 
of it famous, which I am often rebuked for not admiring ; but which 
I confess I could never bring myself to read with patience. And for 
this reason I am not, for my part, disposed to quarrel with any 
irregularity in the form of them. To me, indeed, it seems that the 
fatal tendency of lyric poetry in our own age and country is to become 
more and more an achievement of form and less and less an achieve- 
ment of feeling. And criticism unconsciously encourages the ten- 
dency: for art can be more easily analysed than genius. In the 
democracy of culture, the sentiments and ideas of many writers accus- 
tomed to poetic discipline arrange themselves in metrical lines with- 
out the word of command ; but, when drawn out in perfect marching 
order, they have nowhere to march to, and nothing to fight for. EI 
acknowledge myself a bad reader, and a bad judge, of the purely 
subjective literature of sentiment. Active occupation of any kind, 
however dull, indisposes a man to feel much interest in the subjec- 
tive sensations of another, for it makes him indifferent even to his 
own subjective sensations. Still, there are some love letters and 
some love poems which possess for all of us an imperishable charm 
not merely attributable to the celebrity of their writers. And 
these poems of Proteus > © Yes, interrupted X., ‘they are sua 
generis; and they have wit as well as passion.’ ‘Wit?’ I exclaimed, 
again rather surprised, ‘that is scarcely the quality I have most 
noticed in them.’ ‘ Possibly,’ he replied ; ‘ I speak of wit, in relation 
to these poems, as the form in which the experience of a man of the 
world is registered by the imagination of a man of sentiment. Such 
a form is always terse and suggestive: familiar, yet surprising. The 
wit of Proteus is like that of Catullus.’ I have recognised the justice 
of this observation after more attentive perusal of the poems to which 
it referred ; but I only remarked at the time that it did not completely 
account for my impression of them. ‘The fault I impute,’ said I, 
‘to the love poetry I have been speaking of is not only that much of 
it is entirely artificial, but also that its writers often seem to mistake 
sensations for sentiments, and sensibility for passion. Ago ergo 
swum I take to be the formula of genuine emotion. It is only as 
potential action that feeling becomes influential. Passive sensation 
is notdramatic. It has neither pathos nor dignity ; and, to my think- 
ing, no felicity of form can redeem from moral vulgarity the attempt 
to poeticise it as the exclusive subject of any serious or prolonged 
appeal to our attention. But a man’s sentiments and passions 
influence others, as well as himself, because they act. If we 
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analysed the charm we find in the best literature of genuine senti- 
ment, I suspect that we should trace it to the fact that sentiment 
inspires action, and action interests mankind. Society at large has 
been more actively influenced by the sentiment of Byron and Rousseau 
than by the reasoning of Bentham and Mill. But the interest with 
which we read Byron and Rousseau is not merely pathological. What 
I expect to find in a love poem is a product of active feeling, not an 
exhibition of passive sensation.’ ‘No doubt, said X., ‘the Love 
Sonnets of Proteus fulfil this condition; and they have beauties of 
style not affected by their irregularities of form. But I repeat that 
many of them are not sonnets, and he has no right to call them 
sonnets.’ 

Here our conversation was interrupted. Some reflections sug- 
gested by the recollection of it have prompted the present paper. 
X. is not a Della Cruscan; and it surprised me to find him so 
meticulous about the title of a book. For, after all, considering 
how many old-established titles are now disputed, and how many long 
unchallenged postulates it is our present fashion to treat as open 
questions, Proteus might perhaps maintain with popular approval, if 
he appealed from the authority of the few to the intuitions of the 
many, that the word sonnet, in the most natural sense of it, implies 
nothing more than a short song. That excellent old story-teller 
Giraldi Cintio attributes all the misfortunes of Desdemona to the 
unlucky derivation of her name from dvcdaipova. For which reason 
he recommends to parents great care in the selection of names for their 
offspring. But the opinions of the author of the Hecatomithi on this 
branch of parental duty are peculiar, not to say fantastic. If a child 
comes into the world legitimately begotten, and adequately provided 
for, the world, for its part, cares not so much as twopence whether the 
child’s begetters please to name it N. or M. It is only about the names 
of books that the world is exacting. They are labelled by the title 
of them as belonging to this or that recognised department of litera- 
ture. Does the author invent a new label? What affectation! 
‘The greatest writers have been content with the established classi- 
fications.’ Does he adopt an old one? What presumption! ‘This 
long poem is no more an epic than that short one is an idyll; and 
we must inform our author that fourteen lines of rhyme do not 
constitute a sonnet.’ The man who has written something will pro- 
bably learn from his friends, or enemies, what the thing is not. But 
who shall tell him what it is? If he consults the definitions of the 
ars poetica, from that moment he is lost. For each similarity be- 
tween his own work and the works already classified by criticism, he 
will find a dozen differences. And so many differences, so many de- 
fects ! 


Sad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves him naked thus, of honour void. 
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It is certainly not for the purpose of discussing the rules and 
recipes of sonnet-writing that I propose to make some observations on 
the Love Sonnets of Proteus. But I am bound to say that the 
greater number of these sonnets does not appear to me open to the 
strictures of X. Some of them, no doubt, are so obviously not sonnets 
at all in the common acceptation of the word, that it would be absurd 
to suppose the author intended us so to accept them; and, in fact, 
if we are to. speak of it by the card, we must reject altogether the 
title he has given to his book, for it contains not only love poems that 
are not sonnets, but also sonnets that are not love poems. Moreover 
the distinctive sentiment of sonnet construction which marks the 
form of all these poems is sometimes faintest in the sonnets most 
regularly constructed. 

Every form of Art aims at the production of an effect special to 
itself ; and for this purpose it instinctively employs the methods pre- 
scribed to it by its special materials. The sculptor and the painter 
employ different methods, and follow different rules, because they aim 
at different effects, But when, in either case, we say of the effect 
produced that it is sculpturesque or picturesque, we only mean that 
it is in perfect harmony with the sentiment proper to the form of Art 
in which the artist has worked; and we do not think the Venus of 
Milo unfit to be called a statue merely because the application of a pair 
of compasses is enough to convince us that her torso is out of drawing. 

The authority of the great Italian poets has established the form 
of the sonnet, and their genius has associated it with our prevalent 
notions of the form most appropriate to love poetry. But it is 
astonishing that such notions should so long have prevailed. Perfect 
as a vehicle for reflection or unemotional sentiment, this form of 
verse is much too methodical, too artificial in its construction, too 
restricted in its scope and range of cadence, for the adequate expres- 
sion of the most wayward and variable of all passions. As a matter 
of fact, the best sonnets are either bad love poems or not love poems 
at all; and the best love poems are rarely good sonnets. In the 
highest departments of Poetry, the place allotted to love is closely 
circumscribed. In the Epic and the Drama we find this passion 
subjected to competition with a crowd of other moral forces, such 
as honour, patriotism, ambition, duty, &c. It is thus compelled to 
act. Its action varies its utterance; and the interest it inspires is 
enhanced by the conflict in which it is engaged. But, in Lyric 
Poetry, love soliloquises; and the monologue becomes monotonous 
if there is no variation of tonality in the instrument it employs. The 
fine esthetic instinct of the old Greeks assigned to the Epic the most 
massive and majestic of Greek metres ; to the Drama a form of verse 
more flexible and free ; and to Lyric Poetry a variety of tones and notes 
almost as numerous and dissimilar as the modulations of the human 
heart itself. Yet for a prolonged soliloquy by the heart’s most restless 
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and capricious inmate, the Italian Sonnet provides only conditions of 
utterance mathematically precise, and confined within the narrow 
compass of a musical instrument so inflexible that, if you attempt to 
extend the range of its tonality, you break it. 

Both the sentiment and the form of the sonnet appear singularly 
congenial to the genius of Proteus; and I know of no English poet, 
since Mrs. Browning, whose employment of it furnishes a fairer test of 
its fitness for passionate and emotional song. There is no passion in 
the sonnets of Milton and Wordsworth. Proteus instinctively pre- 
serves the sentiment, even when he deliberately abandons the form, of 
the sonnet. It is an instrument on which his mind plays naturally, 
spontaneously, without even the most casual indication of effort. He 
would seem to have adopted it from preference and not from conven- 
tion or tradition ; or rather to be using it as a man uses his native 
language, without any conscious act of selection. He has a masterly 
touch upon all the stops of the instrument, and ean elicit from them, 
to suit his varying mood, the notes appropriate to the tender, the 
pathetic, or the satiric. Let the reader judge from the two following 
sonnets whether his instrumentation cannot also attain to the 


grandiose :— 
THE SUBLIME. 


I. 


To stand upon a windy pinnacle, 
Beneath the infinite blue of the blue noon, 

And underfoot a valley terrible 

As that dim gulf, where sense and being swoon, 
When the soul parts; a giant valley strewn 

With giant rocks; asleep, and vast, and still, 

And far away. The torrent, which has hewn 

His pathway through the entrails of the hill, 

Now crawls along the bottom and anon 

Lifts up his voice, a muffled tremulous roar, 

Borne on the wind an instant, and then gone 

Back to the caverns of the middle air; 

A voice as of a nation overthrown 

With beat of drums, when hosts have marched to war. 


II. 


Clutching the brink with hands and feet and knees, 
With trembling heart, and eyes grown strangely dim, 
A part thyself and parcel of the frieze 

Of that colossal temple raised to Time, 

To gaze on horror, till, as in a crime, 

Thou and the rocks become accomplices. 

There is no voice, no life ’twixt thee and them. 

No life! Yet, look, far down upon the breeze 
Something has passed across the bosom bare 

Of the red rocks, a leaf, a shape, a shade. 

A living shadow! ay, above thee there 

Are others watching.—This is the sublime: 

To be alone, with eagles in the air. 
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In the fact that, notwithstanding his obvious predilection for this 
instrument, and the ease and strength with which he employs it, 
Proteus, in his more passionate moods, is borne beyond the narrow 
bounds of the sonnet (properly so called), and flows over into a fuller 
lyric strain, I cannot’ but recognise suggestive confirmation of the 
opinion I have expressed that the sonnet, if strictly accurate in its 
composition, is not an appropriate or convenient vehicle for the poetry 
of passion. Shakespeare, no doubt, has employed it with success for 
that purpose. But, if measured by the Italian standard, his sonnets 
are more irregular than those of Proteus. The genius of the 
Italian masters aimed at rendering the composition of the sonnet 
artificial, intricate, scholastic, and, in a word, difficult. It was in 
their hands to become the esoteric speech of a select group of 
illuminati ; a chiuso parlare in which ‘more is meant than meets 
the ear ;’ the court language of a literary aristocracy ; not to be used or 
understood by the uneducated vulgar. Petrarca has given us, from 
his own hand, a curious illustration of the difficulties of this fastidious 
speech, even when employed by a consummate master of it :— 


‘God willing (Domino jubente) I began this sonnet, on the 10th of September, 


at daybreak, after my morning prayers. 
‘These two lines must be reconstructed, chanting them (cantando) and revers- 


ing the order of them. 
* October 19, 3 A.m.—I like this now (hoc placet). 
* October 30, 10 a.m.—No, I am not yet satisfied with it. 
‘ December 20, evening.—I must return to it by-and-by; am just called ta 


supper. 
‘ February 18, about 9 o’clock.—Now it goes right. Must look at it again, 


however (vide tamen adhuc),’ &c.? 

The sonnet thus manufactured ‘God willing,’ after morning prayers, 
was addressed to another man’s wife, as an expression of all-de- 
vouring love for her. 

The tendency of Shakespeare’s genius was to render the sonnet 
simpler, freer, more flowing and natural. But, after all, in the sonnets 
of Shakespeare there is more thought than passion. If such songs as 
‘One struggle more,’ or ‘Tis time this heart should be unmoved,’ 
had been written in the form of Italian sonnets, would they touch us 
as quickly or as keenly’as they do? A better test of the fitness of 
the sonnet for emotional poetry is furnished by Mrs. Browning’s ad- 
mirable Sonnets from the Portuguese; which are perhaps the best 
love sonnets in the English language, if we are to exact from the love 
sonnet not only truth and strength of sentiment, but also invariable 
adherence to the form of the Italian model. But, had the love they 
chronicle been more at war with circumstance or character, it could 
not have been as truthfully expressed in the measured and consecu- 
tive utterance of the Italian sonnet ;—so much at a time, and no 
more. Passion, sonnet-bound, is, in most cases, shod too tight, like 

? Ugo Foscolo, Saggi sopra Petrarca. 
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the genius of that French writer whom Tallamont called ‘un esprit 
encastellé.’ 

On the whole, English poetry has imitated from Italian verse, 
without developing it, what Italian verse developed from its own first 
imitations of Provencal song. But in the poetry of the Troubadour 
and the Minnesinger passion has scarcely any place or part. This 
poetry is, more or less, a metrical codification of the laws of chivalry 
applicable to relations between the sexes. The exaltation of woman, 
and the extravagant homage paid to her sex, by the masters of the 
gay saber, were among the instinctive efforts of a semi-barbarous 
society to protect itself from its own ferocity. The same senti- 
ment prevails in parts of America where civilians still carry arms 
in private life, and draw them on each other at sight. Our present 
somewhat effeminised civilisation will probably relapse into anarchy 
when it has attained the millennium of its literary, scientific, and 
political spinsters, by establishing the relations between the sexes on 
a footing of perfect equality and free competition. Then, perhaps, the 
genius of chivalry may revive in some future generation. But, mean- 
while, the English nineteenth-century poet who sings of his mistress 
as ‘my lady,’ or ‘my queen’ combines a meaningless anachronism 
with an unpleasantly modern affectation. The Donna or Domina 
of the Troubadour was the suzeraine of a vassalage which really 
existed in the social system of his time. No such relations now exist 
between the poet and the person he addresses or celebrates ; and if 
he sings of his mistress as ‘my lady,’ he might as reasonably sing 
of his friend as ‘ my lord.’ When chivalry held love courts, absolute 
fealty to an imperious and more or less inaccessible mistress was the 
duty and the honour of the lover. And the lover, in those days, 
preferred duty and honour to enjoyment. In one of the tensons 
of Blacas, a Troubadour in advance of his age, who suggests 
that jowissance toute suave et sans bruit may, after all, be 
preferable to vaine opinion sans plaisir, is curtly informed that 
this is not the opinion of connoissewrs. Poetry was then both 
the inspiration and the echo of action. The poet was not only a 
singer, but also a soldier; and primarily a soldier, a man before he 
was a poet. Renown was the mistress he wooed, and Honour the 
reward she bestowed. She was approachable only by two paths, the 
career of arms and the career of song. Each was trodden by the 
Troubadour. Our modern poets are not much given to soldiering, 
nor our modern soldiers to rhyming. Geoffrey of Rudel passed his 
life in chanting the charms of a lady whom he saw for the first time 
at the moment of his death. But lifelong fidelity to a convention is 
easier than lifelong fidelity to a passion: and the verse of that 
period which has so largely, though indirectly, influenced the 
vocabulary and style of love poetry, was substantially a convention. 
When it survived the romance of action, it became mechanical. 
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The love poetry of medizval Italy was the first illustrious descen- 
dant of that gallant and ‘ gay science.’ Its genealogy may be distinctly 
traced from Dante and Petrarca, through Guido Guinicelli and Sor- 
dello, to the Troubadours who practised in the courts of Italy the 
ars poetica of Aquitaine. But Italy had never moved in the main 
stream of feudal society. Her own movement was in many respects 
far in advance of it. The great civic life of her magnificent 
municipalities had early given to the men of the gown an influence 
elsewhere reserved for the men of the sword. And the love song of 
the Troubadour was the child of the sword—the darling of chivalry. 
Separated from its parent source of inspiration, and indoctrinated by 
scholars and thinkers, in the schools of Bologna and Padua, with the 
mysteries of law, theology, and scholastic philosophy, it soon lost 
whatever naiveté and spontaneity it had till then retained. The 
spirit of it became allegorical, didactic, recondite. Love was still the 
theme, gallantry the pretext, and glory the motive, of thesong. But 
it was the glory of bookmen, not the glory of soldiers. Petrarca 
still sought and found in his Lawra the lawrel, as Tasso afterwards 
sought and found in his Leonora the honours (le onore) which 
were the real objects of their song. But all this famous love 
poetry is neither lovely nor lovable. In the pruning and polishing 
process, to which its form was subjected, the rich variety of the 
Provencal metres was ground down and gradually condensed into the 
model Italian sonnet—a perfect crystallisation of poetic form; geo- 
metrical, intricate, hard as a rock. Severity without simplicity! 
And the sentiment of it was no less artificial and frigid. Take, for 
instance, the Vita Nuova, which is, professedly, the biography of 
a profound passion. How does the poet describe the birth of it ? 
He has had a dream. In his dream he has seen a lady sleeping in the 
arms of the God of Love. She is naked but for the partial clothing 
of a scarlet scarf. The god in one arm encircles his companion ; 
in the hand of the other he holds a lump of flesh, which he appears to 
have been cooking or burning during her slumber. The poet, after 
careful contemplation of it, perceives that it is his own heart in 
flames. The god then awakes the lady, and persuades her to eat the 
poet’s grilled heart. This she does with not unnatural reluctance. After 
which the poet himself awakes, and convokes a council of poets for 
the public discussion of his dream, as if it were a municipal question 
for the investigation of a Syndicate. Having thus invited general 
attention to that shyest and most shrinkingly sensitive of all moral 
conditions—a young man’s first-born and new-born love for a young 
woman—the unbashful but wily bard affects a modest reluctance to 
name the object of his passion, and resorts to a ruse for the con- 
cealment of it, by celebrating the charms of no less than sixty other 
ladies whom he names. But the artifice is defeated by a miracle no 
less artificial than its arithmetical puzzle, in which the name of 
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Beatrice always turns up ninth. Why ninth? Ah, thereby hangs a 
tale. She was nine years old when he saw her the first time; 
eighteen when he saw her the second; and twice nine is eighteen. 
She died in the ninth month of the Judaic year, when the century 
was ten times nine years old. Which things are an allegory; show- 
ing that Beatrice was a Nine. And whatisanine? ‘A miracle of 
which the root is the Holy Trinity: three multiplied by itself.’ The 
whole poem is a tissue of tedious allegory and scholastic conceits ; 
written from the head, in a language unintelligible to the heart. a 
From beginning to end there is not one note of genuine passion in it. iat 
Theologians assure us that the Song of Solomon is not a love poem, il: 
but a mystical rhapsody about the Church. What, then, is the Vita aa 
Nuova ? oe 

There is one kind of love which is common to all animals; that Wy 
which springs from the senses. And another which is common to } i 
all men; that which arises from custom. But neither of them is the ; 
love of lovers. This, the only love fit for poetry, has, no doubt, its 
foundation in the senses; but it derives from the imagination every- i 
thing else that belongs to it. The imagination, however, is a H 
mirror which, shapeless and colourless itself, takes shape and colour i 
from the objects it reflects. These vary from age to age, while the ; i 
reflection of them remains unchanged in the literature of sentiment. F 
And thus the love poetry of other times and nations often appears to f 4 
us lifeless and untrue, in proportion to the fidelity with which it a 
reflects, in the form and body of it, sentiments shaped and coloured ee 
by a life unlike our own. The love in Sidney’s Arcadia now ie 
appears to us insipid or ridiculous,’ yet it moved and affected an age Fi 
to which the art of the Arcadia was natural. The same may be said / 
of the love poetry of the Greeks, the, Romans, and the Hindus. Yet i 
there are certain universal accents of the heart familiar to all ages 
and common to all languages. The cry of a man, in passion or in un 
pain, is neither Latin nor English. .It needs no translation, for i 
we carry with us its interpreter. When a drowning foreigner calls i 
out for help, Sympathy knows what ne wants, and what she has to ) 
do for him, without consulting the dictionary. And this being the 
case, the Vita Nuova, even when the largest allowance has been made 
for the temper of the time and the fashion of the age in which it was 
written, must be condemned, if we regard it as a love poem, not 
because the form of it is allegorical, and the language figurative, but 
because the sentiment of it is artificial. Proteus, in the following 
sonnet, has employed figurative and allegorical language for the ex- 
sentiment which is nevertheless unmistakably genuine :— 



































On nis Fortune 1n Lovine Her. 








I did not choose thee, dearest. It was Love 
That made the choice, not 1. Mine eyes were blind 
As a rude shepherd’s who to some lone grove 

His offering brings and cares not at what shrine 
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He bends his knee. The gifts alone were mine ; 
The rest was Love’s. He took me by the hand, 
And fired the sacrifice, and poured the wine, 
And spoke the words I might not understand. 

I was unwise in all but the dear chance 

Which was my fortune, and the blind desire 
Which led my foolish steps to love’s abode, 
And youth’s sublime unreasoned prescience 
Which raised an altar and inscribed in fire 

Its dedication ‘ to the unknown god.’ 


‘°Tis not love, Tommy,’ says Sir Charles Sedley, ‘that doth all 
the mischief, but constancy. For love is of the nature of a burning 
glass which, kept still in one place, frieth, but changed often, it doth 
nothing.’* The Cupid of Proteus has two strings to his bow; and in this 
he is comparatively moderate. The nineteenth century is more abun- 
dant than the fifteenth in its supply of such bowstrings. Yet the old 
Italian singers were less faithful in their lives than in their songs. 
Fidelity was still, in their time, one of the conventions of poetry ; 
and it is not for their practical infidelities, but for their poetic in- 
sincerity, that I would reproach them. Possibly we should be more 
moved by the lament of the great Florentine for a loss which he de- 
scribes as inconsolable, if he had not himself told us how nearly it was 
consoled by the gentil donna who ogled him from her window as he 
went by. But I admit unreservedly that the perfect sincerity of 
Dante’s sentiment for Beatrice is in no wise disproved by any number 
of such adventures ; even though she herself reproaches him for them 
in the Divina Commedia. And the sincerity of Petrarca’s devotion to 
Laura is similarly compatible in sentiment with those other amours 
whose more substantial character is attested by the number of his 
illegitimate children. Devotion to the ideal image of a woman 
neither possessed nor desired in the sexual sense may be, and often is, 
a strong and ennobling sentiment. The true fidelity to such a sen- 
timent is in the worthy employment of the faculties it stimulates, the 
loftiness of the ambition it elevates, the fortitude of the endurance it 
sustains. Fidelity of this kind is not invalidated by actions or feelings 
which have no relation with the sentiment to which it is given, unless 
they are degrading to the whole character ; nor is it impoverished, even 
by occasional tributes to frivolity. Folly, like Lais, finds philosophers 
as often at her door as other men. Man, said Voltaire, cannot live 
without amusement. True, he was a Frenchman; and many of our 
own countrymen do contrive to live without amusement, though with 
it, perhaps, they would live better. Still, 1am glad to remember that 
it was an Englishman (an English philosopher, too) who wrote this 
beautiful passage on the philosophy of Life :—* When all is done, 
human life is, at the greatest and the best, but like a froward child, 
that must be played with and humoured a little till it falls asleep; 


5 Sedley’s Letters. 
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and then the care is over.’* But the fault I cannot but impute to 
the love sonnets of Petrarca is their obtrusive insincerity, even when 
we regard them only as the utterances of an ideal passion. The 
personal joys and sorrows they celebrate are not only petty and frivo- 
lous, but unfeeling. Laura is ill. Her lover fears she will die. And 
forthwith he sits down, in cold blood, to speculate on which of the 
planets she may be pleased, if she does die, to irradiate with her 
presence after death. In each star, as he names it, he finds a pretext 
for some vapid conceit or frigid compliment to the dying woman ; 
and he concludes with the gallant remark that, whatever be the star 
she condescends to select for her celestial residence, its splendour will 
certainly be eclipsed by her own. What man having in him the 
smallest scintilla of genuine affection for a woman (be it as Platonic 
as you please) could at such a moment write about her in such a 
strain? Nor is this the only, or even the worst, sin of sentiment in 
the Italian sonneteer. Such as it is, the sentiment he celebrates is 
thoroughly unmanly. It sets up Cupid in the place of Jove, and 
worships this silly little god as if he were sole lord of the universe, 
with a contemplative passivity of soul unsurpassed by the Buddhist 
devotee. The doctrine of love proclaimed by the Italian love 
poet is treason to love itself. It destroys the roots of all wholesome 
action, it leaves character palsy-stricken, and condemns its wretched 
votary to a perpetual impotent craving for a beatitude in no wise 
conditional on any moral effort of his own. He sits motionless and 
abject in the busy gateways of life, like the cripples of Bethesda, 
waiting for some angelic recognition of hisinfirmity. The Petrarchan 
love sonnet inverts the true characters and relative positions of the 
sexes. It transfers to the man, in whom they are certainly not 
attractive, all the conscious weaknesses which can only be charming 
in the character of the woman. It is he, not she, who weeps and 
trembles, and faints, and flutters over little things, and consults 
dreams and omens about them. Now, the emotion which overpowers 
a strong man is pathetic in art as well as in life. But the pathos 
expires if the situation is prolonged. The contemplation of perpetual 
moral prostration is only revolting.. The conditions which render 
Art interesting are fundamentally the same as those which render 
Man interesting. Human life is the formation of character by con- 
flict ; and Art cannot command our interest in its presentation of 
any human passion if it fails to interest us in the character on 
which that passion acts, and the conflict in which it is engaged. 

I have neither the wish nor the presumption to decry the great 
masters of Italian song. They have given to the people of Italy a 
perfect language, to the poetry of England a perfected form of verse 
in which the genius of some of our greatest poets has enshrined not a 
few of its choicest treasures, and to all Europe the propulsive force 


* Sir William Temple, Essays on Poetry. 
Vou. X.—No. 57. 3 F 
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which springs from literary contact with splendid intellect in com- 


bination with strong character. But, in speaking of their love poetry, 


which is the least admirable part of their work, let us ‘clear our minds of 
cant.’ For such cant is not only silly, but mischievous. It tends to 
encourage and prolong an effeminising influence in English poetry. 
Whither, when already enervated by it, shall we turn for the correction 
of that influence? Assuredly not to the imitative paganism which 
clothes the platitudes of sentiment peculiar to modern democracy in 
the borrowed panoply of sensuous mythologies. The love poetry of the 
ancients was sensual, voluptuous, instinctive, unreflecting. It is, for the 
most part, the utterance of an animal passion, without elevation of sen- 
timent, and without real tenderness. But it had one inimitable merit 
which it could not bequeath to itsepigonoi. It was young. It abounded 
in the nimble grace and robust animal spirits of youth. Modern life is 
not naturally graceful, nor abounding in animal spirits. Nothing is 
more disagreeable in art or in life than the studied imitation of 
natural grace, or the conscious affectation of natural spirits. Puerility 
is not youth; and puerile sensuality is only indecent. This the poetry 
of passion can never be; for passion is the parent of modesty, 
Children and prostitutes have neither the one nor the other. Coarse- 
ness, too, wins charm from wit and humour when it is their boon 
companion. But a sadly serious literature of sentimental aphrodi- 
siacs?--Faugh! If this be poetry, it is the poetry of impotence. 

My interest in the Love Sonnets of Proteus, and the motive of 
this notice of them, are now sufficiently indicated by the reflections 
they have led me to record thus far, in reference to the two tendencies 
(towards effeminacy and towards sentimental indecency) which appear 
to me most marked and most deplorable in the present development of 
that department of English poetry dedicated to love and the emotions 
kindred to love. In her freedom from subserviency to these two tenden- 
cies, the Muse of Proteus may claim a saving grace to cover many of 
the sins of her poet. She seems to have given to him the same sound 
advice which Sidney received from the Muse of his own more chivalric 
song, ‘ Look in thine heart and write.’ And of the poetry of Proteus 
it may be said with truth, as of Byron’s love poetry, that it is the spon- 
taneous utterance of a powerful emotion, rather than the studied product 
of art; and that, notwithstanding much init that is perhaps morbidly 
self-contemplative (a characteristic quality of nearly all love poetry), 
it is free from effeminacy, affectation, and prurience. 

Altogether, Proteus writes asa man ; and his tone is that of a young 
man of the world more experienced in its dissipations than in its am- 
bitions; who has passionately pursued pleasure and found it pain. 
Men of dissipation are like those Gymnosophiste# who professed to 
make enjoyment their chief end, but of whom we can only learn that 
they were constantly exposing themselves to every kind of suffering. 
The natural tendency of his character, however, would seem to be 
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towards action rather than contemplation or any form of passive exist- 
ence. And this tendency in the character of the writer has an invigorat- 
ing effect upon that of his verse: It is full of combat and revolt ; 
but it never sinks into the utterance of unashamed acquiescence 
in the tyranny of the senses. He says of himself :— 
He 1s not A Poet. 
I would not, if I could, be called a poet. 
I have no natural love of the ‘chaste muse.’ 
If aught be worth the doing I would do it; 
And others, if they will, may tell the news. 
I care not for their laurels, but would choose 
On the world’s field to fight or fall or run, 
My soul’s ambition will not take excuse 
-To play the dial rather than the sun. 
The faith I held I hold, as when a boy 
I left my books for cricket bat and gun. 
The tales of poets are but scholars’ themes. 
In my hot youth I held it that a man 
With heart to dare and stomach to enjoy 
Had better work to his hand in any plan 
Of any folly, so the thing were done, 
Than in the noblest dreaming of mere dreams. 

And, indeed, this sonnet sounds the keynote of all the others. The 
sentiment it expresses has probably been felt, and strongly, by the 
world’s greatest poets. The saying that circumstance is character 
holds good so far as it goes. The conditions of manliness in modern 
life and character are incompatible with a passion that finds content- 
ment either in the uncomplaining vassalage of the Troubadour or the 
soft servitude of the Italian sonneteer. We know as a fact that the 
poets of Provence and Italy, who passed their lives in celebrating the 
supremacy of a woman’s beauty and the servitude of a man’s love, were, 
in the one case, brave soldiers and wise generals, in the other patriotic 
and accomplished citizens. But the modern poet who should con- 
tentedly pass his life in celebrating his own servitude to love would 
be but a poor poet and a contemptible man. Sappho, in Grilparzer’s 
admirable tragedy, sorrowfully exclaims, with the insight of a true poet: 

Leben ist jedoch des Lebens héchstes Ziel, 

Und immer ist die arme Kunst gezwungen 

Zu bettlen yon des Lebens Ueberfluss.$ 
And Byron’s Julia, like the Medea of Euripides, recognises with a 
sigh of resignation, that ‘ man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart.’ 
‘Nothing,’ says Goethe, ‘more contributes to our common sense 
than living in the universal way with multitudes of men.’ It was 
the supremacy of a common sense, partly the intuitive quality of 
genius in its highest form, and partly the result of active conta 
with the world at large, that enabled Byron to compel the genius 


5 To live is still the loftiest aim of life, 
And art, poor art, must be constrained for ever 
To be a beggar for life’s overflow, 
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of his age into confederacy with the workings of his own genius. Of 
that supremely great poet it has been truthfully and beautifully 
observed by a foreign critic, that he so contrives to mingle the ardours 
and despairs of a purely personal passion with the profound aspira- 
tions and discontents of all society, that humanity itself has become 
the chorus of the poet’s individual tragedy. But this superlative com- 
mon sense, with its social instinct and tendency towards action, is 
conspicuously characteristic of those poets who belong to the highest 
order. Shakespeare had it, Milton had it, Goethe had it. Quinctilian 
said of oratory ‘ars magna sicut flamma, materia alitur et motibus 
excitatur. Crescit enim cum amplitudine rerum vis ingenii.’ And 
the same may be said of poetry. Genius, in every art, is enlarged 
and strengthened in proportion as experience widens the scope of its 
activity, and augments the volume and variety of its nutriment. 
Even passion only exhibits its full strength when tested by opposition, 
and forced into conflict with strong character or strong circumstance. 
It faints in the lap of indulgence; and its victories are more fatal to 
it than its defeats. But to return to Proteus, whose verse is cer- 
tainly a fervid chronicle of this dramatic struggle between love and 
life, between a man’s passions and his will. There are few moral 
situations more tragic than that of a man contending with a strong 
passion for an object he knows to be unworthy. Catullus has sounded 
the note of this personal tragedy with a tenderness rare in Latin poetry, 
and there are echoes of it in Tibullus. But the animalism of the 
Latin poets enfeebles their pathos: and, since Heine, I know of no 
modern poet who has struck this bitter note with a truer or a stronger 
touch than Proteus in the following sonnets ‘ To Manon : ’— 


DEPRECIATING HER BpAUTY. 


I love not thy perfections. When I hear 

Thy beauty blazoned, and the common tongue 
Cheapening with vulgar praise a lip, an ear, 

A cheek that I have prayed to;—when among 
The loud world’s gods my god is noised and sung, 
Her wit applauded, even her taste, her dress, ‘ 
Her each dear hidden marvel lightly flung 

At the world’s feet and stripped to nakedness— 
Then I despise thy beauty utterly, 

Crying, ‘ Be these your gods, O Israel!’ 

And I remember that on such a day 

I found thee with eyes bleared and cheeks all pale, 
And lips that trembled to a voiceless cry, 

And that thy bosom in my bosom lay. 


ON HER VANITY. 
What are these things thou lovest? Vanity. 
To see men turn their heads when thou dost pass ; 
To be the signboard and the looking-glass 
Where every idler there may glut his eye ; 
To hear men speak thy name mysteriously, 
Wagging their heads. Is it for this, alas, 
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That thou hast made a placard of a face 
On which the tears of love were hardly dry ? 
What are these things thou lovest? The applause 
Of prostitutes at wit which is not thine ; 

The sympathy of shop-boys who would weep 
Their shilling’s worth of woe in any cause, 
At any tragedy.—Their tears and mine, 
What difference? Oh truly tears are cheap! 









As To HIs CHorce oF Her. 


If I had chosen thee, thou shouldst have been 
A virgin proud, untamed, immaculate, if 
Chaste as the morning star, a saint, a queen, 
Scarred by no wars, no violence of hate. 

Thou shouldst have been of soul commensurate 
With thy fair body, brave and virtuous 

And kind and just ; and, if of poor estate, 

At least an honest woman for my house. 

I would have had thee come of honoured blood i 
And honourable nurture. Thou shouldst bear 
Sons to my pride and daughters to my heart, ij 
And men should hold thee happy, wise, and good. Sa ow 
Lo, thou art none of this, but only fair, ' i 
Yet must I love thee, dear, and as thou art. 






















On HER WAYWARDNESS. 





To till the thankless earth with sweat of br 
Following dull oxen ‘neath a goad of care 
To a boor’s grave agape behind the plough. 
It better were to linger in some slow 
Unnatural case, the sport of flood or fire, 
To be undone by some inhuman vow ee i 
And robbed in youth of youth and its desire. 
It better were to perish than thus live 

Thy pensioner and bondsman, day by day 
Doing fool's service thus for love of thee. 

How shall I save thee if thou wilt not grieve 
Even for shames like these? How shall I slay 
The foes thou lovest, thou, their enemy ? 








t: 


This is rank slavery. It better were if : 













ON HER FORGIVENESS OF A WRONG. 





This is not virtue. To forgive were great 
If love were in the issue and not gold. 

But wrongs there are ’tis treason to forget, 
And to forgive before the deed was cold 
Was a strange jest. Ah, Manon, you have sold 
The keys of heaven at a vulgar rate, 

A sum of money for the wealth untold 

Of a just anger and the right to hate. 

—Well. It is done and the price paid. Now make 
Haste to betray them as you me betrayed. 

These are no longer foes to be forgiven. 

Remember they are friends, that peace is made, 
That you are theirs—Then rend them for love's sake, 
And let your hatred with your love be even. 
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Proteus does not inflict on us elaborate descriptions of the eyes and 
lips of the ladies about whom he sings; but he makes us so familiar 
with their character that we are able to construct from it, if we 
please, a suitable image of their appearance. As, for instance, in 
these sonnets to Juliet :— 


Do you remember how I laughed at you 

In the Beaulieu woods, and how I made my peace ? 
It was your thirtieth birthday, and you threw 
Stones like a school-girl at the chestnut trees. 

The heavens were light above us and the breeze. 
Your Corydon and all the merry crew 

Had wandered to a distance—busier bees 

Than we, who cared not where the hazels grew. 
We were alone at last. I had been teasing 

You with the burden of years left behind. 

You were too fair to find my wit displeasing, 

And I too tender to be less than kind. 

Your pebbles struck me. ‘ Wretch,’ I cried. The word 
Entered our hearts that instant like a sword, 


Thrice happy fools! What wisdom shall we learn 
In this world or the next, if next there be, 

More deep, more full, more worthy our concern 
Than that first word of folly taught us? We 
Had suddenly grown silent. I could see 

Your cheek had lost a little of its hue, 

And your lips trembled, and beseechingly 

Your blue eyes turned to mine, and well I knew 
Your woman’s instinct had divined my speech, 
The meaning of a word so lightly spoken. 

The word was a confession, clear to each, 

A pledge as plain and as distinct a token 

As that of Peter at his master’s knees, 

‘Thou knowest that I love thee more than these.’ 


I see you, Juliet, still, with your straw hat 
Loaded with vines, and with your dear pale face, 
On which those thirty years so lightly sat, 

And the white outline of your muslin dress, 

You wore a little fichu trimmed with lace 

And crossed in front, as was the fashion then, 
Bound at your waist with a broad band or sash, 
All white and fresh and virginally plain. 

There was a sound of shouting far away 

Down in the valley, as they called to us. 

And you, with hands clasped seeming still to pray 
Patience of fate, stood listening to me thus 

With heaving bosom. There a rose lay éurled, 
It was the reddest rose in all the world. 


I think there never was a dearer woman, 

A better, kinder, truer than you were, 

A gentler spirit more divinely human 

Than yours with your sweet melancholy air 
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Of tender gaiety, which seemed like care, 
And in your voice a sob as of distress 

At the world’s ways, its sin and its despair, 
Being yourself all strange to wickedness. nae 
Now you are neither gentle, kind, nor good, ae 
And you have sorrows of your own to grieve, { 
And in your mirth compassion has no mood : ay 
You wear no more your heart upon your sleeve, i 
And if your voice still sobs ’tis with a sense at: 
Of sorrow’s power, grief’s wealth, experience. i ‘q 












A ‘woman with a past.’ What happier omen 
Could heart desire for mistress or for friend ? 

Pheenix of friends, and most divine of women, a) 
Skilled in all fence to venture or defend ras 
And with love’s science at your fingers’ end, of 
No tears to vex, no ignorance to bore, , 

A fancy ripe, the zest which sorrows lend !— 
I would to God we had not met before. , i 
—I would to God! and yet to God I would j 
That we had never met. To see you thus 

Is grief and wounds and poison to my blood. \ 
Oh, this is sacrilege and foul abuse. i 
You were a thing for honour not vile use, t 
Not for the mad world’s wicked sinks and stews. i 


Let me add here four sonnets in which the reader may possibly 4 
detect some of that kind of wit described by X. :— df 


ie 

To ONE wHo sPoxkE 111 or Him, a 
What is your quarrel with me, in love’s name, ae | 
Fair queen of wrath?. What evil have I done, i 
What treason to the thought of our dear shame q 
Subscribed or plotted ? Is my heart less one 
In its obedience to your stern decrees 
Than on the day when first you said, ‘I please,’ 
And with your lips ordained our union ? 
Am I not now, as then, upon my knees? 1 
You bade me love you, and the deed was done, 
And when you cried ‘ enough’ I stopped, and when i 
You bade me go. I went, and when you said 
‘Forget me’I forgot. Alas, what wrong 
‘Would you avenge upon a loyal head, 
Which ever bowed to you in joy and pain, 
That you thus scourge me with your pitiless tongue ? 






























Tue THREE AcEs oF WomAN. 







I. 






Love, in thy youth, a stranger knelt to thee, 
With cheeks all red and golden locks all curled, 
And cried, ‘ Sweet child, if thou wilt worship me, 
Thou shalt possess the kingdoms of the world.’ 
But you looked down and said, ‘ I know you not, 
Nor want I other kingdom than my soul.’ 
Till Love in shame, convicted of his plot, 
Left you and turned him to some other goal, 
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And this discomfiture which you had seen 

Long served you for your homily and boast, 

While, of your beauty and yourself the queen, 

You lived a monument of vain love crossed, 

With scarce a thought of that which might have been 
To scare you with the ghost of pleasures lost. 


IL. 


Your youth flowed on, a river chaste and fair, 
Till thirty years were written to your name. 

A wife, a mother, these the titles were 

Which conquered for you the world’s fairest fame. 
In all things you were wise but in this one, 

That of your wisdom you yourself did doubt. 
Youth spent like age, no joy beneath the sun. 
Your glass of beauty vainly running out. 

Then suddenly again, ere well you knew, 

Love looked upon you tenderly, yet sad : 

‘ Are these wise follies, then, enough for you?’ 
He said ;—‘ Love’s wisdom were itself less mad.’ 
And you: ‘ What wouldst thou of me?’ ‘ My bare due, 
In token of what joys may yet be had.’ 


Imm. 


Again Love left you. With appealing eyes 
You watched him go, and lips apart to speak. 


He left you, and once more the sun did rise- 
And the sun set, and week trod close on week 
And month on month, till you had reached the goal 
Of forty years, and life’s full waters grew 

To bitterness and flooded all your soul, 

Making you loathe old things and pine for new. 
And you into the wilderness had fled, 

And in your desolation loud did cry, 

‘Oh for a hand to turn these stones to bread!’ 
Then in your ear Love whispered scornfully, 
‘Thou too, poor fool, thou, even thou,’ he said, 
‘ Shalt taste thy little honey ere thou die.’ 


That these last three sonnets are pictures from life, one can 
scarcely doubt. At any rate, they exhibit considerable study and 
knowledge of a love experience common to the femme du monde. 

The nextfis a fair specimen of the irregularity so severely depre- 
cated by X. Of course it is not a sonnet. But is it not a poem? 


S1IsYLtInE Books. 


When first, a boy, at your fair knees I kneeled, 

*T was with a worthy offering. In my hand 

My young life’s book I held, a volume sealed, 
Which none but you, I deemed, might understand. 
And you I did entreat to loose the band 

And read therein your own soul’s destiny. 

But, Tarquin-like, you turned from my demand, 
Too proudly fair to find your fate in me, 
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When now I come, alas, what hands have turned 
Those virgin pages! Some are torn away, 
And some defaced, and some with passion burned, 
And some besmeared with life’s least holy clay. 

Say, shall I offer you these pages wet 

With blood and tears? and will your sorrow read 

What your joy heeded not P—Unopened yet 

One page remains. It still may hold a fate, 

A counsel for the day of utter need. 

Nay, speak, sad heart, speak quick. The hour is late. 

Age threatens us. The Gaul is at the gate. 

I must reluctantly close my list of quotations; but I cannot 
refrain from adding to it one sonnet which appears to me a remark- 
ably fine one; subtler in thought, perhaps, than Blanco White’s 
excellent and famous sonnet upon ‘ Night and Death.’ 


LAUGHTER AND DEATH. 


There is no laughter in the natural world 

Of beast or fish or bird, though no sad doubt 

Of their futurity to them unfurled 

Has dared to check the mirth-compelling shout. 
The lion roars his solemn thunder out 

To the sleeping woods. The eagle screams her cry. 
Even the lark must strain a serious throat 

To hurl his blest defiance at the sky. 

Fear, anger, jealousy have found a voice. 

Love’s pain or rapture the brute bosoms swell. 
Nature has symbols for her nobler joys, 

Her nobler sorrows. Who had dared foretell 

That only man, by some sad mockery, 

Should learn to laugh who learns that he must die ! 


I have little care to dwell at any length upon technicalities, and 
still less upon apparent defects, in the art of any poet whose genius 
has genuine character and power. But it would be unfair both to 
the writer and the reader of these poems if, ina notice of them which 
professes to be plain-spoken, I did not indicate what I am disposed 
to dissent from and object to in the versification of them. Many 
poets have a rich vocabulary, but no style. Proteus, however, has 
style—the style of a good writer, whether in prose or verse. Even 
in the expression of tumultuous feeling his style has repose. It is 
dignified, reticent, and yet easy. He is sparing of epithets and 
superlatives, felicitously accurate in the selection of substantives, and 
he has a fine rhythmical sense. But, though his style is never slovenly, 
his versification is sometimes careless; or, if not careless, then 
deliberately regardless of some of the common requirements of pros- 
ody, which are so simple and unexacting that I cannot recognise in 
the frequent disregard of them any commendable principle of versifi- 
cation. His taste, rarely at fault, is too refined to tolerate vulgar 
rhymes; and I should be surprised to find in his verses such a rhyme 
as hundred and thundered, even although the loveliest and noblest 
VoL. X.—No. 57. 3G 
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of our living lyrists has once condescended to adopt it. But his 
verses abound in assonances of a certain kind which seem to be 
meant for rhymes because they occur where the verse absolutely 
requires rhyme, and which are certainly not rhymes. For instance, 
in one of the sonnets I have quoted, on ‘ The Sublime,’ dim is made 
to do sérvice as a rhyme for Time. As to which I can only say, 


‘Poor Tim! 
Sorry for him. 
Id rather the rhyme 

Had left him Time.’ 


Again, the fate is hard indeed which has to rhyme to that. Nor 
can I quite relish such pseudo-rhymes as years and prayers ; flies 
and is; press and kiss ; thine and sin; by and good-bye; death and 
path ; extravagance and once; sin and men. Possibly they are the 
result of an assonantic theory which commends itself to the ear of 
the poet who adopts them; but if so, it is a theory which does not 
seem to me recommended to the reader by the result of its adoption. 
These remarks, however, are the trivialities of criticism, which it is 
not worth while to pursue. There is another occasional feature in 
the verse of Proteus to which my objection is more serious, because 
it is less technical, and it involves a question of taste. He sometimes 
employs for the illustration of his thought images which seem to me, 
in their general associations, too solemn or too sacred for the parti- 
cular associations with which he connects them. This would be one 
of the common artifices of wit against which I should have nothing 
to urge, if it were employed only to promote the effect of mockery or 
satire. But it is not so employed. And when it is used in the ser- 
vice of serious passion, it appears to me unpleasantly out of place. 
Indeed, its unpleasantness is increased (to my taste, at least) by the 
obvious absence of any irreverent intention on the part of the poet; 
who, notwithstanding the passionate and erotic character of his 
muse, appears to me to be, on the whole, and at heart, a man of 
‘religious temperament.’ The objection to this kind of writing is one 
which I feel strongly. But Ido not urge it on religious grounds, 
with which I am not here concerned. I urge it on every ground of 
literary taste and sentiment. 

But in this collection of sonnets Proteus seems to be bidding a 
solemn adieu to the loves which inspired it, and the life it records. A 
certain Monsieur de Menage, who attained the age of fifty in the time 
of Richelieu, formally called on all the ladies of his acquaintance and 
took farewell of them, as a man who thenceforth renounced gallantry. 
Proteus has not waited so long. He says in his preface that he is 
‘ closing for ever his account with youth,’ that ‘he stands upon the 
threshold of middle life, and already his dreams are changed. Yet, 
while looking back upon the feelings here portrayed as things now 
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foreign to his life, and recognising the many errors of his youth, he 
finds it impossible wholly to regret the past, knowing that those only 
are beyond all hope of wisdom who have never dared to be fools.’ To 
any who are disposed to reprove the writer of such a confession, one 
may perhaps be allowed to say what Antoninus said to those who re- 
buked young Marcus for weeping—‘ Permittite illi ut homo sit: 
neque enim philosophia vel imperium tollit affectus.’ ‘Suffer him to 
be man, for neither philosophy nor power can take from us the affec- 
tions.’ And in one of his latest love sonnets Proteus says that 


HE WouLp LEAD A Berrer Lire. 


I am tired of folly, tired of my own ways, 
Love is a strife. Ido not want to strive. 

If I had foes I now would make my peace. 

If I less wedded were I now would wive. 

I would do service to my kind, contrive 
Something of good for men, some happiness 
For those who in the world still love and live; 
And, as my fathers did, so end my days. 

I would earn praise, I too, of honest men. 


No doubt, we are not to take too seriously the renunciations and 
resolutions of poets, when they sing farewells to love and youth. For 
poetry is the daughter of youth and love. She may lament the errors 


of her parents, she may survive their departure, but she cannot re- 
nounce her lifelong relation to them. In the mood which prompts such 
epicedian strains there generally lurks a reaction of sentiment, which 
has in it something akin to the transient penitence of that Chevalier 
de Guise (a nephew of the Balafré) who confessed to a Jesuit friar the 
strength of his attachment to a lady with whom he was in relations 
forbidden by the Church. The friar refused him absolution unless he 
would promise to break them off. He hesitated, but was at length 
persuaded to join with the friar in prayer for strength. The friar 
prayed, however, with such unction that the Chevalier stopped him, 
anxiously exclaiming, ‘ Not so hot, father! not so hot! Heaven may 
hear you.’ 

Yet throughout these sonnets there is such marked revelation of 
that active temperament which the pursuit of pleasure generally 
attracts in youth, and rarely satisfies in manhood, that I hope I 
shall not be confounded by the writer of them with those critics who, 
like the Cynthia of Perseus, would condemn the whole Iliad on 
account of the naughtiness of Helen, if I welcome, as serious, his 
farewell—not to Poetry, but to Manon and Juliet. Love, continually 
contemplating itself, in an attitude of isolation from, and indifference 
to, the great common movement of mankind, is not a vivifying in- 
fluence in literature or in life. There is an old fable which every love 
poet would do well to study. Eros would not grow, to the great grief 
of his mother. She asked Themis the reason. ‘ It is,’ said Themis, 
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because he has no companion.’ Venus then gave him Anteros for his 
associate. From that moment Eros began to grow, and at last at- 
tained the stature of a man. But, separated from Anteros, he again 
became an infant. 

Meanwhile, both as a poet and as a man, Proteus has done well 
and wisely thus to ‘rid his bosom of its perilous stuff.’ Goethe, 
speaking of Werther in his memoirs, says that, whereas his friends 
feared it would introduce into real life the extravagance of romance, 
it in fact restored him to serenity of mind. He was, he says, ‘like a 
sinner relieved from the burden of his errors by a general confession,’ 
and he felt ‘inspired with energy to enter on a new existence.’ 
Proteus appears tome to have more of the true temperament of 
the old Troubadour than most modern Minnesingers, and capacity for 
enterprise as well as song. Each may powerfully aid the other in 
the complete liberation of those energies which are in youth the 
masters, and in manhood the servants, of a vigorous individuality. 
‘Even as the great Goethe, in passionate words,’ saith Carlyle’s tor- 
mented Teufelsdréckh, ‘ must write his Sorrows of Werther, before 
the spirit freed itself and he could become a Man.’ And he adds, 
‘Vain, truly, is the hope of your swiftest runner to escape from his 
own shadow.’ Yes, but it is not the shadows that slink behind, it is 


only those we cast before us, that darken the onward path. 
Lytton. 





